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Preface 



This book was predicated on the idea that an effective principal must be 
proactive in decision making and have available appropriate information 
sources to make that process viable. In order to test the efficacy of that 
idea, analyses of decision making were conducted on a multitude of levels 
and by a number of professionals in the field. 

The richness of the content of the book was augmented by the 
personal accounts offered by the contributing authors as they described 
their decision-making situations or discussed their perceptions regarding 
our educational system. In each case, while they focused on the types of 
approaches and strategics that were employed in order to arrive at an 
appropriate decision as well as information sources that were needed to 
make those decisions, there was a layer of the personal, more subjective 
feeling that underscored those decisions. No doubt, these personal per- 
spectives of the situations were factored into these decisions and added a 
more complete picture. 

This is a book that offers a range of decision-making situations by 
those whose careers are defined by how well they identify and execute 
those decisions. Each author speaks to this within the context of his or 
her own situation (which always has generic implications) but discusses 
it in a reflective way. While a main thrust of the book deals with the 
decision-making processes on the part of the principals ol K-12 school 
settings and how information was utilized in those efforts, not all those 
who wrote the chapters or were interviewed were principals, for exam- 
ple, chief executive officers (CEOs), educational administrative professors 
and teachers. For this reason the book's content has considerable range 
and scope. Interestingly, there are very distinct and unifying characteris- 
tics about decision making which emerge from all the information 
sources utilized in order to make those decisions. 

This book is appropriate for the education and training of those 
aspiring to become decision makers in our educational system, that is, 
principals, assistant principals, vice principals, district-level project 
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directors, coordinators, etc. I believe it will also be exceedingly useful for 
those already employed in such positions because it offers an excursion 
into the processes and outcomes of decision making by those who 
liave been identified as excellent leaders, that is, decision makers, in 
K-12 schools, districts, universities and private enterprises. Having the 
thoughts and experiences of CEOs from both the private and public 
institutions, exemplary principals, university professors, and teachers im- 
pacted by these decisions, within one anthology, is uniquely informative. 

In addition to those contributing authors identified in the text, the 
editor wishes to thank those people who also helped to make this project 
possible: Professors Jack Fraenkel and Norm Wallen, whose support and 
expertise were always available and greatly appreciated; John Biddle, 
whose guidance, expertise and wisdom were invaluable throughout the 
development of the manuscript; and John Loomis, whose technical assist- 
ance, editing and general feedback were extremely helpful in reviewing 
and formulating the document. 
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Chapter 1 



General Introduction 



Overview 



What makes an cffcciwc principal? In the continuous wave of educational 
reform reports — The Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, 
The Holmes Group, The Commons Commission Report, and The 
Report of the National Commission on Excellence in Educational 
Administration — successful schools are realized, in large part, because 
of the efforts of the principal at the school. Terms such as instructional 
manager, inspirational leader, manager of resources, organizational ex- 
pert, cultural leader, teacher advocate have been used when describing, or 
at least, labeling an effective principal. We know, based upon volumes of 
research-based information, that effective principals create an atmosphere 
conducive for student learning, teacher involvement and growth, com- 
munity support and high expectations. What do these principals do in 
order to create such productive organizations? What strategics or special 
skills or abilities do these chief executive school officers possess that 
distinguish them from less able leaders? 

A critical question that must be answered lies in the way in which 
principals create the atmosphere that stimulates these vital educational 
areas. Certainly, the principal’s leadership style must be suited for the 
organizational context. This linkage is crucial. How often have we 
witnessed a principal who is effective in one organizational situation 
being terribly ineffectual in another? For example, a principal who pos- 
sesses strong organizational skills, is task oriented and authoritative, may 
be extremely desirable in the context of a school with newly appointed 
teachers requiring specific directives and well-defined goals and objec- 
tives. In addition, if there are serious behavioral problems in the school 
and the community desires control and stability, a principal with a 
directive style would be duly suited tor this setting. In this school site 
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example, the principal’s style of directive leadership would be consonant 
with the school needs. 

On the other hand, if a principal is appointed to a school that has 
a seasoned faculty with high professional standards and performance, a 
more appropriate leadership style would be of a collaborative type, 
consulting with faculty for shared decision making and goal setting. As 
indicated, the leadership style would be consonant with the organizational 
context. 

But what undergirds any leadership style and ultimate management 
practice? When we alluded to the labels applied to the principal, for 
example, cultural leader, instructional manager, we identified leadership 
traits identified with a principal. But what docs that actually mean? To be 
a skilled cultural leader, the principal must know about the school cul- 
ture. The principal must be aware of the students, parents, faculty and 
staff Demographic trends from a macro-organizational level are crucial in 
understanding growth patterns and emerging social groups, their needs 
and expectations. From a micro-organizational level, the principal who is 
a cultural leader would be better equipped to assist faculty and staff in 
working with students from divergent backgrounds. Sensitivity to these 
students in terms of language development and acquisition, communica- 
tion nuances, family structure, and ’earning styles would be essential. 

With respect to an effective organizational leader, the principal must 
be skilled in bureaucratic processes, time schedules, effective meeting 
techniques, room allocations, and transportation, in order to organize and 
maintain an efficient school enterprise. The efficient utilization of time 
affects student achievement, teacher performance and overall productiv- 
ity. The literature clearly reflects ‘time on task’ activities, in which the 
students are engaged, as essential for maximizing student achievement. 
I'eachcrs feel a greater sense of accomplishment when they perceive 
administrators supporting their ‘teaching’ time and avoiding scheduling 
unnecessary meetings and conferences. Of course, community members 
are also appreciative of schools that are managed well so that there is 
greater probability for student success. 

In all these areas, we have indicated that the principal must be skilled 
in these processes and aware of the types of impact produced. How is this 
‘skill’ developed? Is this an innate skill being a cultural leader? Is there an 
intuitive skill in being an organizational expert? We think not, although 
intuitive abilities arc always helpful and can be distinctive in leaders. We 
believe that this skill is developed by having the appropriate and timely 
information available to principals in order for them to make sound 
decisions. When we examine the literature on decision making, we find 
many paradigms and theories, frameworks and models that suggest 
specific approaches. For example, Daniel Griffiths speaks of decision 
making in terms of: defining the problem; seeking information; consider- 
ing alternatives; implementing the best approach; and evaluating the 
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effectiveness of the approach (Griffiths, 1959). How ‘reaf is this decision- 
making approach in the context of the school setting? Do principals 
actually follow this step-by-step procedure? Do they have the time, 
knowledge and resources to enact this method? Recent research on de- 
cision making from the field suggests otherwise ^Hallowitz and Dubin, in 
press). Indeed, if these models are not applicable, what does work? What 
do these ‘effective’ principals do? In the corporate context, do chief 
executive officers operate in this fashion? If we were to examine the skills 
and operating piocedures of a chief executive officer in a corporate 
context, what comparisons could we draw between the corporate CEO 
and our effective principals? 

Clearly, all effective administrators in either the corporate world or 
in the educational community make sound decisions. Sound decisions are 
made because administrators are aware of the necessary information flow 
upon which to make a decision, have access to it and in a timely manner. 
If critical information sources can be identified, channeled, interpreted 
and responded to methodically, systematically and preemptively, the 
‘skill’ of the principal becomes real. If a principal knows where to look 
for information, is able to analyze it and apply it to various decisions, his 
school can function in more efficient and predictive ways. 

Are effective principals aware of information flow sources? What 
types of ‘systems’ do they utilize in order to make effective decisions? 
How differently do they operate when compared to less effective princip- 
als? How differently do they operate when compared to chief executive 
officers in a corporate and larger scale environment? Would a principal, 
who is made aware of the information sources, given access to them 
through a systematized program on a computer, or short- and long-term 
systematic planning, be predictive and thus preemptive in addressing 
problems, avoid the pitfalls described earlier that arise between the leader- 
ship style and the organiz? ^nal context? Consider the possibilities. If a 
principal had these skills, that is, an understanding of the information 
flow sources, had access to these in a programmed fashion that signalled 
potential problems based upon the information, principals could begin 
adapting leadership and decision-making styles in accordance with the 
school need. 

In summation the three main components involved in efiectiv'c de- 
cision making are: 

identifying the various information sources in the school and how 
they interrelate; 

having timely access to this information; and 

systematizing the information process so that it can signal potential 
problems for preemptive decision making or at least provide relevant 
information to be utilized for planning and analysis. 
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This anthology examines effective decision-making practice by distin- 
guished principals, chief executive officers, professors of educational 
administration and exemplary teachers. It also explores the various school 
operational functions and information sources that would be considered 
critical to identify and analyze in order to signal school problems. 

Chapter 1 provides an overview of some of the more significant 
school reorganization efforts and how the locus of responsibility is shift- 
ing from the district to the local school site. Emphasis on the changing 
role of the principal from that of instructional leader to chief executive 
officer is explored. 

The tour sections in Chapter 2, written by award winning principals, 
represent various parts of the nation and different school levels 
(elementary, middle schools and high schools). Each provides a personal- 
ized systems information approach in preemptive decision making in 
various school operations. To provide for continuity and adherence to the 
central themes, the book’s editor provided content and editorial guidance 
to each contributing author. The four principals (one to each of the four 
sections in Chapter 2) were nominated to the book’s editor by their 
respective organizations, Elementary School Administrators Association 
and the Secondary Schools Principals Association, as meeting the follow- 
ing criteria advanced by the book’s editor: 

demonstrated commitment to excellence for all children, that is, 
programs that have met the academic and social needs of all children 
as a school principal; 

contributed to the advancement of education, participation in com- 
munity affairs, membership in relevant professional organizations; 

recognized amongst peers as leaders in their fields; 

received distinguished honors award by their professional organiza- 
tion. 

Specifically, Chapter 2 focuses on: Pupil Attendance, Scheduling and 
Transportation; Personnel; The Effective Principal and the Curriculum; 
and Organizational Factors. As with all the sections, the Key Points will 
identify the critical elements of the chapter and be followed by discussion 
questions for student reflection and analysis. 

In section one. Pupil Attendance, Scheduling and Transportation, 
Robert Ames illustrates how information impacts the decision-making 
process for the principal. Understanding the complex permutations of 
master scheduling, busing and transportation, maintenance student be- 
havior (on buses) as a means to anticipate potential areas of concern is 
important for effective early action on the part of the principal, 
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The second section in Chapter 2 stresses the area of personnel, 
credentialing, staffing, faculty load, salary, teaching responsibilities and 
evaluation. Its author, Bruce Bartlett, shows how understanding a prin- 
cipal’s many constituencies, including faculty and staff, provides the 
information necessary to motivate faculty and staff and engender power 
and involvement. It also enables the principal to minimize the problems 
associated with unfair course assignments, evaluations, content area and 
inappropriate teaching. A case study will be provided to underscore this 
material. 

A principal’s knowledge of curriculum is crucial in assuming the role 
of instructional leader, one of the important functions of the principal/ 
CEO. In section three, Caryl Burns furnishes a number of sources: state 
frameworks, feeder schools and their curricula, multicultural needs, and 
graduation requirements. This admix of data must be utilized by the 
principal if there is to be effective decision making at the school site. The 
interweave of curriculum ana'ysis with scheduling and staffing will be the 
focus offered by Burns. A case study is also offered. 

The fourth and final section comprising Chapter 2 deals with the 
larger composition of the school, that is, organizational factors. Since 
schools are open systems, they are subject to pressures that are often 
outside the decision-making domain of the principal. Demographic 
trends, parent/family histories, communication networks and assessment 
instruments all provide the type of data sources that could greatly facili- 
tate effective decision making on the part of the principal. Knowing v,^hat 
to anticipate, as reflected in these trends and articulated by these various 
constituencies in a systematic way, lays the groundwork for future 
planning, in addition to signaling potential problems that could surface. 
All of these concerns are addressed thoroughly by its author, Susan 
Van Zant. 

Chapter 3 focuses on the role of the principal as proactive decision 
maker and CEO from the viewpoint of four chief executive officers. 
How do they perceive the transfer of power bases from a centralized to a 
decentralized structure? What impact will it have on budget decisions, 
authority, personnel, at both the district and local levels? What impact 
will this have on the educational system? How does the business com- 
munity view the effective/ineffective principal? What does the reform 
movement mean to chief executive officers representing different profes- 
sional areas? These are some of the issues captured via interview format in 
Chapter 3. 

In section one of Chapter 3, Robert Corrigan, President of San 
Francisco State University, shares his views as CEO on effective decision 
making and the education reform movement. In section two, we hear 
from Ramon Cortines, Superintendent of the San Francisco Unified 
School District and former Superintendent of the San Jose Unified and 
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Pasadena School Districts, providing the superintendent’s perspectives. 
In section three, Jerry Hume, Chairman of the board and CEO at Basic 
American Foods, Inc., furnishes a corporate executive’s perspective upon 
the role of a CEO and the significance of early decision making based on 
reliable current information. He also provides perspectives on our schools 
as they impact the business community. Finally, in section four, Henriet- 
ta Schwartz, Dean of the School of Education at San Francisco State 
University, contributes a university dean's CEO perspective on the role 
of the principal as a proactive decision maker. 

Chapter 4 focuses on three important areas of proactive decision 
making: an analysis of an urban school organizational structure as it 
developed proactive decision strategies to deal with disciplinary and in- 
structional issues at the site; the many types of computerized programs 
that can be incorporated into the principal’s management system at the 
school site; and the social-psychological role the principal assumes in 
addressing the needs and concerns of faculty and staff in order to create 
and maintain a healthy working environment. These sections were 
written respectively by educational administration professors Emily 
Brizendine and Jake Perea, Hal Jonsson and Stanley Rothstein. I offer a 
final section on an innovative pedagogy called interactive video that 
develops decision-making skills. It involves the utilization of a com- 
puterized simulation that presents a case study with various consequences 
predicated on options selected. The process allows for students to engage 
in analyzing a given problem, select the appropriate decision and then get 
immediate feedback as to the consequences of that decision through the 
use of video simulated feedback. It is a new and exciting application 
which merges computerized technology with video. 

Chapter 5 briefly provides the perspective of exemplary teachers as 
they share their views of effective proactive principals. They discuss their 
work environment, specific programs with which they have been in- 
volved and what they consider to be important characteristics of effective 
principals. These teachers were selected to write then- respective sections 
as a result of their demonstrated commitment to the profession, achieve- 
ment of awards and/or involvement in relevant programs. In addition, 
the editor feels that input of the men and women in the trenches, as it 
were, is essential since they are the ones most impacted by proactive and 
reactive decision making at the site level. 

Finally, in Chapter 6 the conclusion provides a vision for, and ask 
questions about, the school organization and decision-making processes. 
C.an schools be restructured and, if so, what new roles will teachers and 
principals assume:' Will the use of information sources identified by the 
contributing authors be utilized in different ways in order for principals 
to be more proactive in their decision making? Will the education reform 
movement make a difference? 
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Reform, Restructuring and the Principal as 
Chief Executive Officer 

Our educational system in the United States is charged with the com- 
panion capability of changing, improving and advancing our multicultu- 
ral and ethnically diverse society while reflecting it and defining it in its 
present form. It is an extremely difficult undertaking. It is as though the 
educational system is a video film separated into a series of historical 
snapshots or slides representing the frozen part of a sequence of our 
culture at that instant in time. When the film is allowed to advance, it 
offers a view of the direction it is headed. There is an almost metaphysical 
quality to it. When at pause, it allows us to see us at the moment. This 
dual imaging is vitally important because we can understand our complex 
and evolving educational enterprise only thorugh the historical con- 
tinuum. 

Educational reform is upon us. It is vitally important for educators to 
assess this movement as to its impact on our schools and our society. 
What will these ‘waves’ of reform produce in the name of constructive 
change in the coming years? What analysis can be assigned to this reform 
movement from a historical perspective? How' does this process of reform 
take place? 

As articulated in the research document by Far West Laboratory, 
entitled The Redesigning if Education: A Collection of Papers Concerned with 
Comprehensive Educational Reform, the current wave of restructuring 
efforts represents a natural outgrowth of the excellence movement, which 
established a reform agenda consisting of general goals at which schools 
could aim (Far West Laboratory, 1988). While the emphasis was on what 
constituted effectiveness, there was less attention to how the goals could 
be reached. Restructuring efforts, on the other hand, tend to be con- 
cerned at least initially with cr^'ating structures, processes, and conditions 
for change (for example, establishing leadership teams, decentralizing, 
empowering teachers). As such, restructuring can be described as a logic- 
al and natural successor to the excellence novement. 

Second, the problems faced by schools, especially those in urban 
settings, are enormous, some say paralyzing. Many urban educators have 
become convinced that the existing schooling patterns and practices will 
have to give way to new' ones. Doing something about the achievement 
gap between minority and disadvantaged youngsters and their counter- 
parts is now’ recognized by many as the most serious problem facing 
urban education. 

Third, much has been said about the compatibility between our 
present educational system and the industrial age — an age w'e are 
moving away from. Now schools must be concerned with meeting 
the educational needs of the information-oriented age — an age that 
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demands different competencies for leading productive and satisfying 
lives. 

Fourth, A Nation at Risk (National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, 1988), and virtually every national report issued since, stresses 
the economic dangers facing the United States. A decline in economic 
productivity, vigorous challenges to America’s long dominance of world 
markets, and economic growth no longer a ‘given’, are indicators of 
danger. Economic competitiveness has become a powerful challenge 
in goading the educational system toward improving its quality and 
relevance for a post-industrial society. 

Finally, there have been major advances in basic research and applied 
technology that will significantly influence both learning and instruction. 
From cognitive psychology come different conceptions of how learners 
learn. Advances in computer technology (for example, information stor- 
age, retrieval, and manipulation, artificial intelligence) will permit very 
different types and levels of interaction between learners and a knowledge 
base. 

These conditions contribute to a complicated problem mix and add 
urgency to educators’ natural tendencies to want to improve the educa- 
tional system. As a result, slow and steady improvement of the existing 
system is no longer seen by many as acceptable. Major change, restruc- 
turing, and redesign of that system are f:ast becoming the catchwords. 

A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform, a report by 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education (1988), is regarded 
as being the impetus for the current reform movement in education. It 
assessed our schools as being deficient in producing the types of students 
and, ultimately, societal members (workers) who could effectively com- 
pete with other countries’ students and workers, in the world market- 
place. When comparing United States’ student test results of ‘average 
mathematics scores for students in the eighth grade, 1981-82’ with stu- 
dents from other countries — Japan, Netherlands, France, Belgium, 
Hungary, British Columbia, Belgium (French), Ontario, Scotland, Eng- 
land and Wales, Finland, New Zealand and Sweden — the United States’ 
students ranked thirteenth out of the fifteen countries cited (Walberg, 
1986). Another test that compared the United States’ students’ perform- 
ance with students from twelve other countries — Japan, Finland, Ontario, 
Sweden, Hungary, New Zealand, Belgium (Flemish), England and s, 
British Columbia, Belgium (French), and Scotland — dealing with algebra 
and calculus (twelfth graders), resulted in the United States ranking last. 

The test results and others created a reflex reaction that produced a 
host of blue ribbon panels and reports alluded to in the introductory 
chapter that were charged with. 

analyzing our school system in order to determine why our students 

were not achieving greater skill levels; 
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making appropriate recommendations to correct the malaise and 
ineffectiveness that has overcome our school system; 

developing new organizational structures chat would better meet the 
demands of our high technology society in the world marketplace, 

restructuring our schools to improve the overall decision-making 
process by ‘professionalizing’ the teaching occupation; 

probing our training institutions in order to assess their effectiveness 
in producing quality programs and educators. 

The following represents a distillation of the lists of recommendations 
from these various reports cited: 

develop and utilize teacher leadership; 

reduce class size; 

make teacher salaries more competitive with ocher protessions; 

develop a new' system of setting and enforcing professional teaching 
standards; 

intervene in ‘schools at risk’; 

initiate aggressive teacher recruitment campaigns; 

develop protessional dcv'clopmcnt schools, analogous to teaching 
hospitals: 

improve teacher subject knowledge content and pedagogical tech- 
niques; 

provide more iiiscicutional ‘space’ and improve overall conditions 
(support system, decentralized decision making, resources) for 
educators; 

develop more effective teacher assessment instruments. 

These practical and well-documented rccommer.dations emerged from 
the hundreds of surveys, interviews, and observations from experts 
and others in the field. Of course, an important aspect of information 
gathering focused on successful leadership, that is, what conditions these 
researchers found in evidence at schools that were considered effective. 

The type of activity that has initially resulted from the volumes of 
reports and lists of recommendations generally has focused on State 
regulatory change: dealing with certification of teachers, more stringent 
curriculum and graduation requirements, increased homework assign- 
ments, strict disciplinary procedures and the like. There have been more 
regulations in the last few years emanating from State levels than the 
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previous twenty years. Local school district administrators and teachers 
have been frustrated and enervated by these regulations and have seen 
very few positive, tangible results. 

Many major school districts are beginning to realize that for a real 
reform in education to take place the emphasis is not to be on State 
regulations but on individual schools utilizing their own culture, com- 
munity and special needs to restructure themselves, to redefine their role 
toward teaching and learning m a coordinated and systematic fashion. A 
significant organizational change cited in the aforementioned reform re- 
ports was decentralization. This would mean that the district office would 
encourage a significant expansion of local autonomous efforts. Already 
there is ample evidence that this is occurring. In a recent article in Phi 
Delta Kappan, the emphasis on local schools has been described suc- 
cinctly: ‘Policies designed to reform education are no better than schools 
that implement them. Therefore, the target of State policy must always be 
the individual school. Within schools the focus must be on organizational 
arrangements that maximize the organizational competence of the schooP 
(Timar, 1989). 

The following represents several school restructuring efforts already 
underw’ay in several districts thorugh out the country. We see this as a 
development that w'ill continue and affect most school districts nation- 
wide. 

San Dic\^o, (California. 

Approximately thirty-five schools in this 117,000 student district 
are in the process ot restructuring their programs making any 
changes necessary to improve student learning. Eventually, dis- 
trict leaders hope to provide all schools with greater flexibility 
and autonomy. Most of the literature on restructuring has been 
focused on the individual school as the locus of change (Olsen. 
1989). 

In San Diego it is recognized that teachers and principals at each site must 
be intimately involved in redesigning their programs and curriculum. At 
the same time the superintendent has decreed that to further school 
autonomy the district office must cease functioning as controllers and 
monitors of school sites. The superintendent has decided that 



The Central Office staff members w’ho oversee these schools [the 
thirty-fiv^e mentioned above] and all 118 others in the district arc 
expected to change. Instead of serving as the monitors and en- 
forcers of district policy they are to become the enablers and 
facilitators (Olsen, 1989). 
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The centra! office ‘should be a service center not a command post barking 
orders* (Kearns and Doyle, 1988). 

As an example of San Diego placing emphasis on local school sites, 
the superintendent has ruled that no central office middle managers can 
reject an innovative plan proposed by a school. As one central office 
middle manager phrased it, 



Previously I could get up in front of principals and say ‘This is 
what is required and this is the v/ay you are required to imple- 
ment it*. Now you think twice before you tell people what to do 
at a school site because there is a certain amount of power at the 
school (Kearns and Doyle, 1988). 



Chica^^o, Illinois. The Chicago school system has been called the worst in 
the nation by former Secretary of Education, William Bennett. It has a 
drop-out rate of 45 per cent with half the city's high schools scoring on 
college entrance examinations at the bottom 1 per cent of the nation. 

In an experiment scheduled to begin in the summer of 1989, Chicago 
wdll reduce the power of its central office by abolishing 1000 administra- 
tive jobs and turn control over to local schools. Each school will have the 
authority to decide how its budget is managed and what teachers it 
chooses to hire. An estimated forty million dollars that will be saved on 
cutting down the central office, is to be turned over to local schools. 
‘Who knows what whll happen between now’ and then ... a very big step 
has been taken' (Snider, 1989). 



Miami, Elorida. Dade C\>imty, Florida, the nation's fourth largest school 
district with 260 schocls and 225, OOO students has not let its size stop it 
trom implementing innovative school site management programs. In- 
dividual schools have been given unprecedented autonomy in staffing, 
budgetary and instructional decisions. 

Rochester, Sew York. In a system with 33, OOO students, sixty-eight per 
cent minority, one in three does not finish high school. Twenty per cent 
are absent at least one day a week. Among girls 15 to 19 years old, one in 
eight becomes pregnant each year or almost 1400 a year. Rochester is 
determined to end the failure of its schools. Again, the emphasis is on the 
school site. Teachers will receive up to S70,0(K) a year in salary which w’ill 
rank them among the highest paid in the country. In addition to higli 
salaries, each local school will be able to shape its curriculum, what is 
taught and how it is to be taughi. Teachers and principals agreed to 
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accept greater accountability and responsibility. One important 
element of change at the local school site is every teacher and 
principal will take personal responsibility for a group of twenty 
students for several years. District administrators feel that the 
local schools will feel more responsible and be more accountable 
by empowering teachers and principals, i.e., giving them a voice 
about the structure of the school and about what they teach (staff 
writer. i\cw York Times, 1988). 

The Council of Great City Schools met in the Fall of 1988 in Toledo, 
Ohio, with forty of the nation's largest urban districts represented by 
their superintendents and board members. The conference attendees were 
well aware of the need to reform teaching and administration in their 
districts. They called ‘centralization’ a pitfall that does not make edu- 
cational sense. ‘In some districts a teacher cannot rearrange seats in the 
classroom without committing an infraction of district policy’ (Olsen, 
1988). Several of the conference attendees have begun to experiment with 
decentralized decision making and school-based management. 

William J, Hume, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of Basic 
American Foods Corporation, is a member of the California Business 
Roundtable’s Education Task Force which has been studying education 
in California and has issued a widely read and discussed report on reform 
and restructuring California Schools. In an editorial in the Sati Fratidsio 
Chronicle he writes: 






Decentralizing the school system is one of the most exciting 
notions on the educational horizon and one of the six primary 
reform recommendations to come out of the California Business 
Roundtable’s report Restructuring California Education. We can be- 
gin by giving those at the local level more responsibility for 
making decisions about how our children are educated and more 
tools to implement those decisions. 

The State budget system should be simplified and decentral- 
ized with individual schools allowed to r :^ntrol their educational 
programs and be judges on the results they produce. . . . Only by 
creating a new' structure that reorganizes social and economic 
realities while allowing teachers to teach students to learn and 
parents to participate will we be able to give our children the 
tools they w\\l need to meet the economic challenges of the next 
century (Hume, 1989). 



The reports on educational reform — The Carnegie Forum Report, The 
Holmes Group, The Commons Commission Report, A Nation at Risk, 
and California Education — all have a central theme in com- 

mon, that is, the school principal is to have more autonomy in decision 
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making at the school site. This is reinforced by the restructuring begun in 
such major school districts as San Diego, Chicago, Miami and Rochester, 
described in the preceding pages. All of the restructuring transfers auto- 
nomy, responsibility and accountability to the school site. Obviously 
this means an expanded role for school principals and the empowering 
of the school administrators and teachers. What will this new role for 
the principal entail? A principal must be ‘on top of all events and the 
information flow of the school enterprise in order to effectively discharge 
this new and broader responsibility. There is a continuous flow of critical 
information at each school site which, if organized and directed appro- 
priately through the use of a computerized system, could signal the 
school principal that there is a malfunction that requires administrative 
attention. This is the organizational process in industry and would serve 
extremely well within a school format. A preliminary study of school 
principals’ decision making reveals that principals become aware of on- 
site problems through reports by teachers, parents, community sources, 
newspapers, students, and therefore appears to be reactive rather than 
proactive (Hallowitz and Dubin, in press). What needs to be explored is a 
corporate model of data identification and processing, and whether that 
model would enable a school principal to take the initiative rather than be 
inactive while the problems develop, increase and multiply. 

There are different types of information at each school dealing with 
test scores, scheduling, absenteeism, training, transportation, purchasing, 
and maintenance. It is fragmented and unsystematic in most cases. It 
must be digested, analyzed for the principal with clearly indicated warn- 
ing signals of abnormalities that portend brewing problems in a usable 
and timely fashion. This is what is envisioned by restructuring. Corpora- 
tions increasingly have such computerized information systems in place in 
order for the chief executive officer to initiate action prior to a crisis 
developing. 

We are on the verge of an exploding movement of decentralization 
and great rcsponsibilty for the local school and its principal. The princip- 
al’s role as instructional leader appears to be one component of a variety 
of essential roles. The principal is charged with control of all school 
functions and operations — truly the chief executive officer, who will 
need state-of-the-art technology to plan and decide, implement and 
monitor the many initiatives that must be undertaken in order to reform 
American education. 



Key Points 

1 Reform efforts have focused on State regulations thus further em- 
phasizing centralization. 
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2 Some major districts are convinced that reform based on State regula- 
tion is not improving education and is moving tov^ards local school 
autonomy and empowerment of principals and teachers. 

3 This movement toward school responsibility and accountability is 
changing the role of the principal from Instructional Leader to 
Principal/Chief Executive Officer. 

4 To effectively discharge this expanded role, the Principal/CEO needs 
a systematic information system, using technology in order to be in a 
position to be proactive rather than reactive in problem solving, 
decision making, implementation and monitoring. 

Discussion Questions 

1 What has been the history behind the education reform movement? 

2 What impact will decentralization have on district level policy? 

3 What staff development programs must be initiated to orient teachers 
and administrators to their new school bound roles? 

4 How would you contrast this education reform movement with pre- 
vious ones? 

5 What would you anticipate the next education reform movement will 
focus on and when do you think it will occur? 

Note 

1 In a study currently under review it appears that computers are not 
being used for in information system that would provide data on 
abnormalities requiring early administrative intervention. Software 
needs to be created for this purpose. 
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Chapter 2 



Proarti ve Decision Making: 
Perspectives from Award Winning 
Principals 



Introduction 

The following chapters represent the reflections of four successful prin- 
cipals, articulated by them candidly and personally. The information they 
present and the style in which they present it are indicative of their unique 
and distinctive administrative approaches and demonstrate an understand- 
ing; and application of effective practices. They all approach their con- 
tribution to this anthology with their own sense of what management 
and supervision means. They focus on curriculum, personnel, scheduh’ g 
and the school organization all vital aspects of all schools. Throughout 
thei*- descriptions of their respective operations and approaches, the 
thread that connects their strategies and efforts is their sense of the larger 
context, the bigger picture. Within this macro-orientation and structure, 
they also identify the constituent groups or individuals whose contri- 
bution^ will be meaningful and substantive within the context of that 
sp'^cific area or decision. The group that contributes to effective decision 
making and those most impacted by those decisions are those involved by 
these principals. They practice administrative strategies that utilize 
app»-opriate personnel with context-specific expertise for input in decision 
making, ascertain the needs of the various constituent groups effected by 
those decisions and then assess the impact of the procedures and plans. 

Robert Ames presents his administrative duties from a distinctly 
pragmatic vantage point, clearly identifying those areas vitally important 
for effective school operations. He provides extremely useful information 
regarding scheduling, attendance, program development and transporta- 
tion that can almost be used as a functional guide to review school 
operations. 

Bruce Bartlett indicucs in his opening remarks the need for own- 
ership from his staff regarding the hiring process The most significant 
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means by which faculty/staff develop a real commitment to the process is 
to include them in the decision-making efforts. In this case they constitute 
both decision-making experts and those who would be affected by those 
decisions since they would be working closely with those newly-hired 
teachers in the years to come. 

It is clear from Caryl Burns’ well researched and documented con- 
tribution on curriculum that effective principals need to be cognizant of 
curriculum as it is mandated by various local, state or national agencies, 
as it impacts teachers, and how it is perceived by students. Again, she is 
clear to perceive the organizational process both from the standpoint of 
the total system as w'ell as its parts. 

Susan Van Zant captures this macro-organizational perspective quite 
well as she identifies the myriad of school related factors that impact the 
system. The committees, events, programs, Activities, awards, and cere- 
monies that are identified and initiated by the administration in order to 
meet specific school needs are extremely orienting and, as well, enlight- 
ening. It is clear how stimulating these efforts can and have been in 
creating the kind of unity and common purpose necessary for effective 
school direction and management. In addition, what underlie these 
administrative efforts are the identification and utilization of appropriate 
information sources crucial for effective school practices. 



Section One: Pupil Attendance, Scheduling and 

Transportation 

Robert L. Ames 

Whiles Viilley School, IVashiri^ton 

Community involvement, student centered emphasis and curriculum develop- 
ment are three major areas that Ames has focused his considerable energies and 
talents developing at Naches Valley High School for the past ten years. He has 
been President of the Association of Washington School Principals and most 
recently been actively involved in developing Vision 2001, the comprehensive 
review of the direction of education for the state of Washington. One important 
component of this comprehensive program involves community learning, that is, 
parents learn about how they can provide guidance and support for their children 
and upgrade their own academic skills and professional pursuits. Ames received 
his Bachelor of Science from the University of Idaho and his Master in Education 
from Central Washington University. 



Pupil AttendiiHce 

Student attendance and lateness can be a difficult problem if you allow it 
be. Regardless of the size of the school, an ?ffective attendance policy and 
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practice should and can be enforced. It takes a strong commitment by the 
principal, faculty and staff involved. We, at Naches Valley High School, 
initiated several changes over the last ten years to ensure that our attend- 
ance works in a positive atmosphere, with the staff, administration and 
community. 



Academic attendance regulations 

Laws of the State of Washington specify that the parents have the primary 
responsibility for insuring the attendance of their children at school. They 
further state that the students shall be regular and punctual in their 
attendance. The attendance procedure at Naches Valley High School is 
designed to assist parents to carry out this responsibility, to help the pupil 
recognize the importance of regular and prompt school attendance as it 
relates to school progress, to understand the world of work and to 
promote the safety of pupils by knowing of the student’s whereabouts 
during the school day through reasonable school procedures. 

In keeping with the academic atmosphere of Naches Valley High 
School, attendance in class is an essential part of the total classroom and 
learning experience. In emphasizing the importance of this area, teachers 
consider student attendance in their grading system. Extended absence 
due to illness or personal circumstance is dealt with on an individual basis 
at the request of the student or the parents. All requests for review are 
directed to the principal. 



EJffects of daily attendance on final grades 

Attendance accounts for 20 per cent of a student’s final grade during 
each grading period. The other 80 per cent of the grade is determined 
by factors such as class participation, academic work and testing, as 
determined by the individual teacher. 

As a means of instilling values of responsibility and personal accoun- 
tability, students whose absences are not excused, experience the natural 
consequences of their truancy. They are not permitted to make up 
missed work assignments, and any graded activities which occur during 
the truancy are graded as if the student had chosen not to participate in 
them. 

Excused absences are verified by the parent or school authority who 
can explain and/or justify the absence. When a student returns to school 
or class after the absence, a note explaining the student’s absence, signed 
by a parent or guardian is presented to the office. Dental or doctor 
appointment cards serve to verify the appointment and arc presented to 
the school prior to the appointment. The student will be given an absence 
card to take to each teacher to sign. This card is left with the last period 
teacher who will send it to the office. 
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Procedure 

1 Students are expected to attend all assigned classes each day. 
Teachers will keep a record of absence and tardiness. 

2 Teachers will send a list of absentees to the office 2nd period, 
and an absence list will be compiled and made available for 
reference. This is the official absence list for the State reports. 

3 Teachers will inform students at the beginning of the course that 
each absence or tardiness will contribute to a possible loss of 
credit for the course (three tardies count as one absence and 
students will be assigned detention immediately). 

4 Students may be withdrawn from a class and lose a credit for 
that class upon compiling ten absences. 

5 Students may be withdrawn from school for the trimester when 
compiling ten full absences. 

6 When a student returns to school, following each absence, he is 
to present a note, signed by his parent, indicating the reason for 
the absence and then record that information on the student 
attendance card in the office with his signature. All students 
must sign in regardless of the reason for being absent. 

7 When a student has been absent five times from a teacher’s class, 
the teacher contacts the parents by either phone or mail. After 
eight absences, the teacher will again contact the parents. On or 
before the tenth absence, the teacher will contact the office 
informing them of previous parent contacts and requests a 
parent conference to be held. 

8 After the parent conference, the teacher or teachers involved will 
make a recommendation as to whether or not the student should 
be withdrawn from class. 

9 In the event a student is withdrawn from more than one class in 
a trimester for attendance reasons, he may be withdrawn from 
all classes. 

10 Any student who has been denied credit in class for failure to 
meet attendance requirements may appeal that decision by re- 
questing a formal review of his record. This will be done by 
making a request in wTiting to the principal asking for a Review 
Board on attendance. The review board will consist of the 
counselor, teachers involved, and the principal or his designee. 
The student and his parent wdll be required to attend the review 
board session. It is possible that credit may be reinstated if the 
student s pertormance in class has been satisfactory. 

1 I Absences resulting from work, family vacations, apple picking, 
hunting, and other matters will be considered excused only 
when arrangements have been made and approved prior to the 
absence. A student must obtain a pre-arranged absence request 
lorm Imm die otfice. fins form must be signed by parents and 
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teachers and turned in to the office before the absence occurs; 
however, attendance grade will be affected. 

12 School related absences: field trips, special programs, etc., 
sometimes result in class absences. Faculty members responsible 
for initiating the activity are to notify other teachers prior to the 
absence. The student’s responsibility is to make arrangements 
with his teachers for work that will be missed. These absences 
will be considered school related and attendance grades will not 
be affected. 

Being late to class not only interferes with the education of the student 
who is tardy, but also the education of others in that class. For this reason 
every effort will be made to encourage punctual attendance at all classes. 
On this regard teachers and administrators may: 

discuss the problem with the student; 
contact and discuss the problem with parents; 
require that extra time be made up; 
require extra assignments; 
take other reasonable preventative action; or 

pursue more stringent disciplinary action which may include suspen- 
sion. 

The above policy on truancy is intended ar. a guide to be followed in the 
majority of cases. Teachers or administrators may impose other reason- 
able punishment if it is intended to correct the behavior of the student. 
With this attendance policy and administration commitment to attend- 
ance, our daily absenteeism has averaged four per cent a day for the past 
five years. Prior to this proactive attendance policy, absenteeism averaged 
ten to twelve per cent in 1980. 

Student grading policy 



94 - 100 = A 

86 “ 93 = B 

77 -* 85 = C 

70 “ 76 = D 

69 “ Below = F 



Performance class 

20% Attendance (60 of 60 days) 
20% Participation (58 of 60 days) 
20% Quizzes Average 



100.0 

96.0 

60.3 

49.4 

55.0 



20% Skills 
20% Project 



5 1360.7 

72. 1 or ‘D’ grade 
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Academic class 

20% Attendance (53-60 days) 88.0 

20% Unit Tests 95.4 

20% Quizzes (4-6) (2 average) 96.0 

20% Participation 94.3 

20% Major Paper 96.0 



5 1469.7 

93.9 or ‘B’ grade 



Daily attendance percentages 
Number of Days 
0 - 
1 - 
2 - 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 - 
9 - 

10 - 



Absentee percentage 
100% 

98% (59 of 60 days) 
96% (58 of 60 days) 
95% 

93% 

91% 

90% 

88 % 

86% 

85% 

83% 



Pro rata incoming or transferring students’ attendance according to num- 
ber of days remaining in trimester. 



Areas of focus 

First and foremost, it is important for the principal to work in the 
attendance office in the morning. His presence projects a strong commit- 
ment to this value system. The students must know that if they were 
absent they will be accountable. 

Second, we have incorporated attendance into our grading system. 
The students understand that they can positively affect their grade by 
responsibly attending class. 

Third, we have color coded attendance slips for staff so that a school 
or medical excuse, and/or a truancy can be easily discerned. These were 
also designed with community input so that students were not punished 
when it was impossible for them to atend school for a short period of 
time. 

Fourth, pre-arranged absentee forms are required by the students to 
fill out and turn into the office before they leave on a trip; with family, 
college institutions, field trips, etc. 

Fifth, students who need to leave school early during the day for 
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appointments must get an early dismissal slip from the office before 
school and sign-out before leaving campus. 

Sixth, we call each student’s home who is or the attendance list 
every day. All the calls home to parents and/or their wc.-k place aie done 
by 10.30 a.m. 

Seventh, students who are late to class three times are assessed one 
absence. 



Master Schedule 

One of the most difficult problem areas from year to year, whether in a 
large or small school, is building the master schedule. There are so many 
variab.es that affect this process that in a small school district it can 
become a nightmare. The basic problems are school funding by .he state 
legislature, additional requirements for graduation, teacher endorsement 
areas, stuuents’ incoming and outgoing population, migrant and college 
entrance requirements. All these important areas that impact scheduling 
have made us all try different types of models ranging from six to eight 
period days. 

Building the master schedule to provide students the number of 
classes needed to meet graduation requirements and at the same time offer 
the faculty the class size and space to accomplish this goal is the primarv 
task. In order to do this, there are three important philosophical and 
practical approaches we employ at Naches Valley High School: 



First: We, as a school district, focus actions on helping children 

and students at risk by: 

providing educational programs for our students in pover- 
ty and at risk. 

Second: Increasing the level of student performance by- 

increasing the use of advance technology in schools for 
teachers and students; 

reaching out and bringing parents into schools as partners 
in education of their children; 

using student tutors and mentors for assisting their fellow 
students who need special help; 

practicing the belief that all kids can learn and raise the 
level of expectations for all students. 

Third: Increasing the teachers’ knowledge in their subject are.is 

through professional sptmsored wtirkshops: 
hiring professional talented teachers; 
recruiting business persons as guest speakers and lecturers. 
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These are some of the major ideas and visions that provide the foundation 
for developing a master schedule. Of course, the district financial (enroll- 
ment) status uoes affect the number of course sections we are able to offer 
our students. Nonetheless, our intent is to find new and better w'ays of 
assessing what students need to know, and impart that knowledge in a 
way that will be useful and meaningful in their lives. 

Summary sheet . 

Naches Valley High School is a comprehensive high school. The school 
was built in 1980 to accommodate 500 students. Our present enrollment 
is 390, with twenty-two full-time staff and three shared with our middle 

have a full-time librarian, counselor, and vice-prmcipal/athletic 
director The school was planned well to meet the teachers’ needs to 
deliver instruction in all areas. As you can see by our course offerings we 
are able to provide a very balanced, but challenging curriculum to our 
students, and supplies and materials to meet the designed course content. 
With our seven period school day the faculty secs on the average of 
twenty students each period. 



Un^ua^e Arts CAirrkulum Number of Sections 

*Courses required to graduate from NVHS 



* English 9 1 

* English 10 1 

English 9/10 1 

* English 11 ^ 

* English 12 ^ 

Annual ^ 

Journalism ^ 

Applied Communications J_ 

S 

Saence 

* Biology ^ 

*Bhysical Science 1 

Geology ^ 

Chemistry ^ 

Physics ^ 

Agriculture Science 1 

Honors Biology ^ 

Honors C!liemistry JL 

S 
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Math (2 of the below) 

Applied Math 1 

General Math 1 

Algebra 1 

Algebra 2 1 

Trig. /Limits 1 

Geometry 1 

Calculus 1 

Accounting 1 

Electronic Math 1 

Elective Math 1 

Senior Math 1 



Social Studies 

*Washington State History/ 

Career Education 1 

*World History 1 

*US History 1 

*Contemp. World Problems 1 

Asian Studies 1 



Fine Arts (1 of the below) 

Art 1 

Art 2, 3, 4 

Band 

C'hoir 

Images in Art 

Drama 

Photography 

Practical Arts (1 of the below) 
Woodshop 1 
Advanced Woodshop 
Construction Related 
Keyboarding 
General Shop 
Computer Applications 
Home Economics I 
Home Economics H 
Agriculture 1 
Advanced metals 
Advanced Agriculture 



O 




1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 

3 

I 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
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Foreign Language 



Spanish I 
Spanish II 
French II 



1 

1 

I 

3 



3 

2 



Physical Education 



*PE 9 

’^PE 10/11/12 



3 



Computer Education 
Computers 



4 



Transportation 



Transportation plays an important role when developing a master sche- 
dule. Since we are one of the largest transportant districts in the state, the 
bus sclicdulcs are stable with little flexibility. Our school day starts at 
8.15 a.m. and ends at 3.^)5 p.m. This gives us seven periods a day, fifty 
minutes long. Since we are a rural school district, approximately 65 
per cent of our students ride the bus each day. At least 5 per cent of 
those students are on the bus two hours or more a day. Because we 
cover approximately 1000 miles with our eleven buses, we must 
have students from grades K— 12 on the same bus. This causes some 
minor behavior problems, to say the least. If students wish to drive to 
school they know that being late is not excused. Our policy is that we 
run buses for their convenience, so they have the option of riding them or 
finding other means of transportation in order to arrive at school on time. 

Students have designated pick-up points. They get on and off the bus 
there. The drivers are instructed not to let them off anywhere else unless 
they have permission from a school official. We transport students to 
school on the bus starting one-half mile from school. 

Along w'ith the eleven buses on route each day, we have six other 
ones to be used as spares, usually when regular buses break dowm, field 
trips are scheduled, band trips are scheduled, athletic events are sche- 
duled. Most of these events are during or after school. Most of the school 
time activities are for the middle school. 

Recently we purchased five new school buses, and plan to add one 
every three years, so our fleet is in good shape. Our transportation super- 
visor lias maintenance done on each bus every 1300 miles and oil changes 
at 4500 miles. Our repairs have been minimal since the new buses have 
automatic transmissions. Previously, we were replacing clutches on buses 
at least once a year and some twice a year. 
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The following represents a sample of the entire inventory of vehicles: 



District i^ehicle ifiuetuory 



District Vehicle No. 


Year 


Make 


Type 


1 


1988 


Thomas 


Bus 


2 


1978 


Gillig 


Bus 


3 


1970 


Gillig 


Bus 


4 


1972 


Gilhg 


Bus 


5 


1967 


Gillig 


Bus 


6 


1974 


Gillig 


Bus 


7 


1975 


Gillig 


Bus 


8 


1988 


Thomas 


Bus 


9 


1977 


Gillig 


Bus 


10 


1976 


Gillig 


Bus 


11 


1981 


Wayne 


Bus 


12 


1988 


Thomas 


Bus 


13 


1984 


Blue Bird 


Bus 


14 


1986 


Thomas 


Bus 


15 


1988 


Thomas 


Bus 


16 


1988 


Thomas 


Bus 


17 


1979 


Gillig 


Bus 


18 


1945 


Jeep 


Jeep 


19 


1968 


Ford 


Car 


20 


1958 


GMC: 


Dump truck 


21 


1972 


Dodge 


Van 


22 


1941 


Grundig 


Fork lift 


23 


1970 


Dodge 


3/4 ton p/u 


24 


1970 


Dodge 


1/2 ton p/u 


25 


1967 


Ford 


Car 


26 


1970 


Dodge 


1/2 ton p/u 


27 


1970 


Dodge 


1/2 ton p/u 


28 


1945 


Jeep 


Jeep 


29 


1965 


Massey Ferguson 


Tractor 


30 


1972 


Dodge 


3/4 ton 4x4p/u 


31 


1966 


Chevrolet 


C'ar 


32 


1982 


Ford CA)urier 


p/u 


33 


1982 


Pontiac 


Car 


34 


1987 


Chevrolet 


Station wagon 



Rules and rcj^uLuiotis Jor ridiu<^ a school bus 

These rules and regulations were prepared by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction with the advice of the Chief of the Washington State 
Patrol and the Director of Highways of the State of Washington, the 
Naches Valley School District and apply to all public school buses operat- 
ing in the State of Washington. 

The vehicle driver has authority and responsibility for the behavior 
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ot students using school district transportation. Students conduct them- 
selves in accordance with the following rules and regulations. The right 
to use school district transportation may be denied to a student who 
violates these rules and regulations: 



1 Students must never approach a bus until it has come to a 
complete stop and access doors have been opened. 

2 Students shall cross the roadway only when the driver gives 
approval and the crossing must he only in front of and never 
behind the bus. 

3 A student shall not be allowed to depart the vehicle other than at 
his or her boarding or alighting place unless permission is first 
obtained from the school Superintendent or designee. 

4 Articles which may be hazardous in and of themselves which 
could cause injury to passengers shall not be transported in the 
passenger area of any school vehicle. The driver shall determine 
which articles arc hazardous and are not to be transported in the 
passenger area of the vehicles. 

5 Except tor seeing eye dogs, no animal, reptile, fish or fowl is 
permitted on district vehicles. 

6 Students shall not be allowed to stand when the vehicle is in 
motion (WAC 392-145-010). 

7 Each pupil may be assigned a seat in which he will be seated at all 
times, unless permission to change is given by the school princip- 
al and/or driver. 

8 Windows may be opened only with permission of the driver and 
when opened, no student shall extend any part of his or her body 
beyond the window ledge. 

9 Pupils are to assist in keeping the bus clean by keeping their 
waste paper off the floor. Pupils must also refrain from throwing 
refuse out of the windows. 



Key Points 

1 School structure and adherence to clearly delineated procedure is 
highly important for the entire school coinminiity, 

2 Reinforcement and follow-through regarding disciplinary procedure 
must be maintained. This can be done humanely without the tradi- 
tional impersonal and damaging effect. 

3 Acceptable social behavior, attitudes and mores are involv'cd in the 
schoid mission and transmitted to the' entire* se*lu'>ol e'ommunity. 
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Discussion Questions 

1 How is transportation scheduling integrated into master scheduling? 

2 What are the advantages and disadvantages of scheduling six subject 
per days; seven subjects per day, etc., in terms of effective pedagogy? 

3 What problems arc present in a rural school environment that are 
unique? 

4 What problems are present in a rural school environment that would 
cross-over into an urban or suburban setting? 

5 How do you envision the education reform movement impacting the 
rural setting? 



Section Two: Personnel 

Bruct l\ Bartlett 

Cotton (ycek Elementary School, Colorado 

‘EducatK)iijl excclIeiK-e' says Bruce Bartlett, 'is a process ot'hecommg — of never 
being tot.illv satisfied that we have done all that wc can. . / Ciiudcd by the belief 
that this means thoughtful change, experimentation, and risk taking, Bartlett 
created a peer-coaching project for his entire staff Not only did this improve 
instruction, but it united the staff and created a more powerful school program. 
One of twenty live schools participating m a national thinking skills consortium, 
Shepardson has developed a model program tor the teaching ot thinking skills 
that Bartlett believes will improve test scores and reduce social conflicts. Bartlett 
began his career in education as a teacher in 1907 alter receiving a BS at Eastern 
Michigan University. He holds an MEd and a BhI) from Colorado State 
University. 

The issue of personnel leadership and inanagenient is one ot the most 
cntieal matters facing school administrators. From the perspective of the 
principal, a properly motivated and prepared statt means the achievement 
of instructional goals for students and a dynamic planning process for the 
.'ontiniial improvement ot statf and students. From the perspective of a 
teacher, personnel issues at the building level means having high quality 
colleagues to work with, opportunities for professional growth and im- 
provement, and a positiv'e climate tor instruction. This includes a person- 
al sense of self-worth and a feeling that your efforts are really making a 
difference. 

‘Site-based management’ has recently received a great deal of atten- 
tion. The term is generally used to describe a philosophy ot management 
and leadership which decentralizes responsible decision making. Ihe 
school-site level becomes the locus of decision making rather than the 
district level. In this way the decisions are closest to the customer. This 
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philosophy of management is touted as being essential to maximize the 
instriietioiial program for students. It provides for much more involve- 
ment by staff members in the design, implementation and evaluation of 
programs tor students. It also increases staff development activities for 
the professional improvement of the faculty. 

This higher level of involvement in decision making includes 
teachers in the screening, interviewing and selection of their potential 
colleagues. The procedure of using teams of teachers to help select other 
staff members creates some interesting and enigmatic situations. One 
advantage of utilizing teacher teams in the selection process is that it is 
well organized and prepared, and can allow each applicant to be more 
broadly represented. The interview, although orchestrated by one person 
(not necessarily the principal), can be structured so that each person on 
the committee can look in depth at one particular component of each 
applicant: related experiences in and out of the field; academic prepara- 
tion; curriculum knowledge in a particular field; flexibility; human 
relations skills; and knowledge of current issues in education. The use 
ot a team or comittee also tends to diminish the effect of any bias which 
might be held by any particular person, including the principal. 

Another advantage of using a team or committee is that it assumes 
ownership of that candidate. The team feels a sense of responsibility for 
the future success of the applicant, should he ultimately be hired. Recent- 
ly, we used a committee of primary teachers to assist in the screening, 
interviewing, and selection of a primary grades teacher. This team was 
actually interviewing and selecting someone who would be a colleague. 
Prior to the screening process we, the committee, determined the attri- 
butes thought important for the candidate to possess. After screening the 
hies ot propective applicants, we selected nine. The selection of these nine 
applicants, priived to be extremely difficult for two committee members. 
They were the most adamant in their beliefs that all the prescribed 
attributes be discernible in the paper screening priicess. The other team 
members felt differently and finally convinced them that the top group of 
applicant files would likely contain someime or several persons with thiise 
.ittributes even tluuigh they were not readily discernible in the initial 
paper, 

1 he actual interviews were structured so that in the screening pro- 
cess, the eommittee members were to ask questions which pertained to 
their specific areas of expertise. Before the interviews began, 1 asked each 
committee member ti) be prepared to provide me a non-prioritized list of 
the three best applicants after the interviews were concluded. When the 
interviews finished and the lists of the three top applicants were handed 
in to me, twi) applie.ints appeared im nearly all lists while inie persim 
appe.ired im each list. 1 then made a series t)f reference checks on these tiip 
two .ipplicants and the results confirmed our collective judgment that 
both appitcants were excelletn. The committee was then re-convened and 
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asked» ‘Who of these two excellent applicants would you most like to 
have as your own child’s teacher?* As it turned out, we chose an excellent 
staff member. 

In subsequent weeks, however, our newest colleague did have a few 
problems with students and parents. The problems were varied and not 
unlike the usual difficulties encountered by a person new to a community 
and school system. The difference, however, as I perceived it, was the 
way in which thes^. problems were resolved. In all of my many years in 
education I have never witnessed the level of commitment and help on 
the part of fellow primary teachers. My perception is that the process of 
selection of their new team member had caused the other teachers to feci 
more responsible for her success. They spent, on many occasions, days of 
thier own time during the first semester, meeting with her and outlining 
plans to resolve the difficulties she was experiencing. In my opinion, this 
resulted from the selection committee's involvement in the hiring 
process. 

Another interesting outcome that is created by staff members’ parti- 
cipation in the process of screening, interviewing and recommending 
applicants, deals with ‘favoritism.* This is caused when someone on the 
staff has a friend or a favorite applicant they believe would, ‘clearly be the 
best person for the job.’ 



Case Study 

A few^ years ago we were trying to find a fifth primary teacher. The team 
members involved were the other four primary teachers, my administra- 
tive assistant and myself. As we began the initial screening of applicant 
files for this position, one of the primary teachers began extolling the 
virtues of her friend. She acted like the applicant’s press agent. In fact, 
one of the other teachers remarked sarcastically, ‘Wc really don’v need to 
interview anyone else*. The screening process continued and we did find 
several other excellent candidates for whom we scheduled interviews. 

During the interview process, the ‘friend’ did a reasonable job 
answering the questions. At the end of her interview, though, she asked 
if we thought that her friendship with one of the team members would 
affect her chances of being selected. We indicated that our intention 
was to find the best person for the position regardless of their previous 
relationships. 

Fortunately, several of le other applicants who were interviewed 
did outstanding jobs responding to our questions. They in turn had 
excellent questions for us. Even though these applicants seemed to be 
more qualified candidates than the ‘friend*, two different team members 
informed me that the team member was still maintaining support for her 
‘friend*. After all of the interviews were completed, I again asked the 
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interviewers to submit to me a non-prioritized list of their three top 
choices. One list had the ‘friend’s’ name on it. Two other applicants were 
on everyone’s list. At that time I pulled that staff member aside. I 
explained the circumstances to her. I suggested that for her to support her 
friend at this point would damage her relationships with her colleagues 
and affect her credibility as a teaching professional. The teacher under- 
stood and agreed to support the wishes of the other team members. She 
also advised her friend that another applicant had been very impressive to 
the other team members and was considered to be the best candidate. 

Finally, site-based decision making as it pertains to sacening, inter- 
viewing and selecting teachers is especially difficult when it involves 
making a change in direction or philosophy for a particular grade or 
department. Very often the change which is needed is not perceived by 
the staff members in that grade or department. If they do recognize the 
need for the change, a principal should consider himself very fortunate. 
Assuming that the needed change can be accomplished much more readi- 
ly from within, the necessity of having a person who agrees is extremely 
important. Therefore, when a principal has an opportunity to hire some- 
one, it is important to find the most qualified person and one who can 
move the department in a certain direction. 

With this as a backdrop, when a teacher needed to be hired by a 
committee of teachers who would represent a ‘change agent’, the follow- 
ing strategies were employed. Before the screening of files was begun, 
the team was called together. I explained my reason in suggesting that a 
new direction was needed and that my intention was to find a person 
with an appropriate background. I also rationahzed my reasons for such a 
change. I said that my interest in a new direction was not triggered by 
any perceived weakness or lack of staff performance. Rather the decision- 
making team effort our school was moving toward required more asser- 
tive, experienced personnel, thus the need to find this type of person. I 
asked each team member to join me in this effort and to help me to find a 
staff member who could help to lead us in this new direction. 

As a general rule, most of the pitfalls of selecting staff members in a 
site-based system where a high level of involvement is expected can be 
avoided by establishing the process by which the desired characteristics 
of a person are chosen before the process begins. It should be noted that 
many of the more traditional struggles regarding personnel matters which 
principals have typically faced arc more easily resolved within the 
framework of this shared decision-making model. 

Traditionally, a principal has had the responsibility of keeping a 
balance of experienced and inexperienced staff members in order to create 
a continual flow of new ideas and excitement, as well as a sense of stability 
and tradition. This balancing act has been a difficult one due to the 
number of candidates available to teach at certain positions. Within the 
framework of shared decision making and site-based management, the 
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issue of balancing experienced faculty with inexperienced faculty is hand- 
led ‘up front’. In fact, very often faculty members themselves bring up 
the issue during the discussion of the characteristics which would be 
desirable in prospective colleagues. 

Ethnicity and gender are two other topics that draw much attention 
when a new staff member is to be hired. The law is very specific 
regarding hiring practices which might be considered discriminatory. 
Every effort must be made to insure that an appropriate balance of 
under-represented groups are present on the staff. This development and 
maintenance of ‘balance’ is also easier to accomplish in a site-based sys- 
tem. Issues of bias, bigotry, and/or nepotism arc less likely to occur when 
the responsibility for hiring is shared with a number of professionals. 

A site-based system of management also resolves other controversial 
issues such as class load. This issue alone is often the subject of con- 
troversy in elementary schools between classroom teachers and special 
area teachers. It is often a problem in secondary schools in departments 
with elective and non-elective courses. In a site-based system, these issues 
are confronted and discussed openly each semester by all faculty members 
or department chair persons and the principal. Even though it may be 
naive to assume that open discussion of such a sensitive issue will lead to 
complete resolution and happiness for each staff member, it does allow 
for potential understanding of the rationale behind any decisions impact- 
ing the class load of individual teachers. 

The evaluation of faculty and staff is another pressing issue. Clearly 
no school district anywhere claims to have the perfect system. Differences 
of opinion regarding evaluation often result from the evaluation process. 
Under most conditions and in most school districts there is a prescribed 
cycle for the evaluation of teachers. For example, tenured teachers will 
receive a minimum of one formal evaluation every two to three years. 
Non-tenured teachers will receive a minimum of one formal written 
evaluation each year until they receive tenure status. Even though there is 
great diversity between districts, successful evaluation systems have many 
factors in common, whether they arc used for tenured or non-tenured 
staff. These systems usually include a written set of minimal expectations 
and method of both formative and summative assessment, which are tied 
to the achievement of school and district goals, and a plan tor staff 
development. The following is a sample list of minimum expectations as 
proposed by Tom McGreal from the University of Illinois, and a delinea- 
tion of the differences between formative and summative performance 
appraised by Richard P. Manatt: 

Statement of Minimum Expectuttons 

1 Meets and instructs the students in the location at the time 
designated. 
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2 Develops and maintains a classroom environment conducive to 
effective learning within the limits of the resources provided by 
the district. 

3 Prepares for classes assigned, and shows written evidence of 
preparation upon request of immediate supervisor. 

4 Encourages students to set and maintain high standards of class- 
room behavior. 

5 Provides an effective program of instruction in accordance with 
the physical limitations of the location provided and the needs 
and capabilities of the individuals or student groups involved. 

6 Strives to implement by instruction the district’s philosophy of 
education and to meet instructional goals and objectives. 

7 Takes all necessary and reasonable precautions to protect 
students, equipment, materials and facilities. 

8 Maintains records as required by law, district policy and 
administrative regulations. 

9 Makes provisions for being available to students and parents for 
education related purposes outside the instructional day when 
necessary and under reasonable terms. 

10 Assists in upholding and enforcing school rules and administra- 
tive regulations. 

11 Attends and participates in faculty and department meetings. 

12 Cooperates with other members of the staff in planning instruc- 
tional goals, objectives and methods. 

13 Assists in the selection of books, equipment and other instruc- 
tional materials. 

14 Works to establish and maintain open lines of communication 
with students, parents and colleagues concerning both the 
academic and behavioral progress of all students. 

15 Establishes and maintains cooperative professional relationships 
with others. 

16 Performs related duties as assigned by the administration in 
accordance with district policies and practices. 
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How Formative Evaluation Differs From Summative Evaluation in 
Performance Appraisal of the Education Professional 



FORMATIVE 
To help teachers teach better 
(ongoing, descriptive, 
developmental, nonjudgmental) 




SUMMATIVE 

To help management make better 
decisions (final, judgmental, 
comparative, adjudicative) 


Each individual strives for 
excellence 


Philosophy 


Individuals achieve excellence only 
if supervised or evaluated by others 


Evaluation is done to improve 
performance of the individual; 
reward or punishment is internal 
(learning theory) 


Theory 


Evaluation is done to improve the 
school organization and/or society; 
reward or punishment should be 
done externally (testing theory) 


Evaluate the process of instruction, 
not the person ‘coaching’ 


Practice 


Evaluate the products of 
instruction as well as the process 
and the person, ’comparing and 
sorting’ 


Bottom up, holistic, free, serve 
me, for me 


Focus 


Top down, analytic, serve all 
stakeholders, for mutual benefit 


A team approach, renewal 


Appraiser 


The first-line supervisor, 
accountability 




Continuum 





Clinical supervision Professional Weed out (bureaucratic evaluation) 

evaluation 



The staff development component of the plan for staff evaluation usually 
is born out of the summative side of the evaluation model due to its 
ongoing, descriptive and non-judgmental nature. The basic thrust of the 
summative side of the evaluation/appraisal is renewal and improvement. 

With the advent of strategic planning, school improvement teams 
and increased accountability, staff development has been more focused on 
the needs of each school site and its plans for achieving its goals. 
These plans, drawn up by parent, teacher and principal teams, have, as 
a necessary element for their success, a staff development component. 
Because of the importance of the success of each school’s plan, staff 
development and training must be carefully planned and facilitated by the 
principal and the staff development personnel. In the initial stages of 
developing a school plan, no matter which model is used, a sense of 
collective focus on the mission and purpose of the school is necessary. 
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This sense of purpose becomes the driving force for planning staff de- 
velopment. Opportunities for staff development and training are difficult 
to implement when a school improvement plan is not in place and 
understood by the staff This focused approach to training virtually 
eliminates the haphazard shotgun approach to staff development which 
has been common in the past. The problems tradicionally created by the 
random approach have been: lack of focus on a particular school’s needs» 
goals and issues; uneven distribution of staff development resources and 
animosity among staff members who perceive the uneven distribution of 
funds as preferential treatment for some staff members. By using the 
unified focus and the goals of the school as the driving force for staff 
development w'e arc able to make much better use of our limited re- 
sources. 



Case Study 

Staff development, while providing one important aspect in the achieve- 
ment of school goals, has also created some antagonism among staff 
members. One incident several years ago involved a team of staff 
members who had the opportunity to attend a workshop with Madeline 
Hunter at UCLA. The people who went, representing different grade 
levels, were self selected and needed to improve their instructional deliv- 
ery systems. One of the charges to this group was to assist me principal 
by sharing with other staff members the ‘elements of instruction’ training 
which they were to receive. Upon their return from the first training 
sessions, rather than ‘sharing’ the information they learned from the 
workshops to their colleagues, they behaved condescendingly and offered 
little feedback. This created considerable tension. However, on a positive 
note, it did create impetus for the other reluctant faculty members to 
become more committed to the staff development process. In fact, they 
attended the next available workshop. 

In summary, the personnel issues at the site level are pivotal to the 
success of any program. Site-based management, team shared decision 
making and the total sense of ‘ownership’ by faculty, community, and 
staff are the foundations for an effective school. 



Key Points 

1 Shared decision making extends the power base of the principal. 

2 Shared decision making develops leadership skills in faculty members. 

3 The proactive decision maker develops requisite skills in his staff prior 
to employing them in decision-making situations. 

M) 
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4 Shared decision making diffuses potential problems related to staff 
selection, development and budget allocation. 

5 Open communication between the principal and faculty is a vital 
information source. 



Discussion Questions 

1 In the process of hiring teachers, what orientation program is neces- 
sary to prepare the hiring committee to perform its task effectively? 

2 What advantages are there in autocratic decision making? 

3 Should every principal utilize shared decision making in all instances? 

4 How can technology be utilized in reviewing teacher applicants? 

5 What are the legal ramifications involved in ‘nepotism’? 



Suggested Readings 

Ambrosie, F. and Haley, P.W. (1988) ‘The changing school climate and 
teacher professionalism’, NASSP Bulletin, 72, pp. 82-9. 

Barth, R.S. (1986) ‘On sheep and goats and school reform’. Phi Delta 
Kappan 68, 4, pp. 293—6. 

Boyer, E.L. (1988) ‘School reform: Completing the course’, NASSP 
Bulletin 72, pp. 61-8. 

Dwyer, D.C., Lee, G.V., Rowan, B. and Bossert, S. (1983) Five 
Princivals in Action: Perspectives on Instructional Management, San Fran- 
cisco, Far West Laboratory. 

Lieberman, a. (1988) Teachers and principals: Turf, tension, and new 
tasks’. Phi Delta Kappan 69, pp. 648-53. 

Porter, A.C. (1987) ‘Teacher collaboration: New partnerships to attack 
old problems’. Phi Delta Kappan 69, pp. 14'^-52. 

Sarason, S.B. (1971) The Culture of School and the Problem of Change, 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 



Section Three: The Effective Principal and the Curriculum 

Caryl B. Burns 

Granite Falls Middle School, North Caroliiut 

Every evening Caryl Burns telephones five parents — sometimes about a particu- 
lar issue, but often just to say ‘hello’ and sec if they have anything they would 
like to discuss. Every month she writes a newsletter that is mailed to parents and 
community leaders, keeping them informed of the latest news. But improving 
communications is only one of her many goals. When she became principal of 
Granite Falls Middle School, Bums noticed that faculty and staff rarely attended 
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workshops or seminars, so she brought staff development programs to the 
school. After analyzing the curriculum, she decided to extend the school day by 
one period in order to add foreign language, art, advanced math, occupation 
exploration and chorus. As a result, test scores improved, especially in writing, 
where her students exceed state and local averages. Burns received her BA from 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, an MA from Appalachian State University, and an EdD 
from the University of North Carolina. 

The principalship has changed and the traditional view of the principal as 
the instructional leader of the school is often dismissed as an ideal that can 
never be achieved in America’s schools. Research into the daily activities 
of the school principal indicates a move toward a role as a professional 
manager for the nation’s school leaders. From the nineteenth century role 
as the school’s ‘head teacher’, to the twentieth century role as a school 
manager and instructional supervisor, to the emerging role as the profes- 
sional manager, the principal’s daily work is characterized by ‘fragmenta- 
tion, brevity, verbal (as opposed to written) communication, physical 
movement, one-to-one interactions, interruptions, and crisis’ (McCurdy, 
1983, p. 12). 

How do principals feel concerning their role in instruction? Research 
done by Blumberg and Greenfield indicates that principals consider 
personnel and program development as their most important tasks 
(Blumberg and Greenfield, 1980, p. 4). Blumberg further states, 

While many principals might dream of being effective instructional 
leaders by enhancing the activities of teaching and learning in their 
schools, in reality their experience is shaped by the press of adminis- 
trative and managerial functions that mitigate against that dream 
becoming fact, {ibid, p. 6) 

Research by Van Cleve^Morris and his associates reported in the AASA 
(critical Issues Report indicates principals have the training and the know- 
ledge to plan, develop, advise, direct, and evaluate instruction. They 
appear to be generally vvcll read and generally aware of recent trends in 
teaching practices (Weldy, 1989, p. 2). Putting what principals know into 
practice is a critical issue facing education. The number of recent reports 
challenging the credibility of American education indicate Americans 
intend for instruction to be the prime focus of the schools. Principals 
really have no choice. In this period of declining student achievement, 
wavering public confidence in schools, and demands for financial accoun- 
tability, principals must furnish instructional leadership whether they 
want to cr not. 'If they don't have time, they must find time. If they 
don't know how, they must learn’ (Weldy, 1989, p. 3). 

Selection of contert for the curriculum is a problem that will 
probably never be settled. The debate is especially intensified with any 
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national crisis. The launching of Sputnik in 1957 is a good example of 
the crises that impacted our educational system. 

Three recent books have been most critical of our schools’ curri- 
culum. In Cultural Literacy: What Every American Needs to Know, E.D. 
Hirsch Jr. contends that many students, especially those from deprived 
homes, do not read well because they do not have the background 
knowledge to understand what they are supposed to read. This network 
of information, he contends, allows a person to read a newspaper and 
read it with an adequate level of comprehension, getting the point, 
grasping the implications, relating what they read to unstated context, 
which alone gives meaning to what they read (Hirsch, 1988, p. 2). Hirsch 
then lists 5000 essential names, phrases, dates, and concepts that he 
believes every American needs to know. 

Allan Bloom in The Closing of the American Mind details the short- 
comings of higher education and the public schools. He feels students are 
not ready for college and they lack the basic knowledge students had 
twenty to twenty-five years ago (Bloom, 1987, p. 30). A good example 
of Bloom’s proposal applies in the state of North Carolina where 464 
remedial courses were taught in 1989 within the college system — twenty 
six per institution. 

In What Do Our \7 -Year-Olds Know?, Diane Ravitch and Chester 
Finnjr. report that students cannot tell the half century in which the Civil 
War occurred or who wrote Leaves of Grass. They call for more time to 
be spent in history and literature at all levels (Ravitch and Finn, 1987, 

p. 21). 



On Becoming the Instructional Leader 

How does the principal become the instructional leader of the school? 
The principal is in a strategic position to provide the essential elements 
for curriculum development, implementation and evaluation. Some of 
the key areas in which a principal can become an effective leader include: 

Personnel The principal should employ the best teachers possible. 

He should provide an inservice program for new and experienced 
teachers with the aim of constantly improving the instructional 
program. 

Instructional Support The principal should provide support by re- 
ducing class disruptions and by involving teachers, students and 
parents in the resolution of school problems such as absenteeism. 

Adequate Resources The principal maintains quality control of the 
instructional program and of student progress. He monitors all data 
to determine the need for increased support. 
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Coordination of Activities The principal coordinates the many activ- 
ities of the school to see that the total curriculum is aligned. An 
important area for coordination is the time for instructional per- 
sonnel to plan together and to share information concerning the 
progress of the students. 

Problem Solving Effective principals know what is going on 
through regular meetings, daily tours of the school, and conver- 
sations with the students and staff. (McCurdy, 1983, pp. 20-1) 

The most important characteristic for a principal in being an instructional 
leader is to make everyone at the school aware of the importance of 
curriculum as it relates to the total school program; the very- heartbeat of 
the school. Successful principals insist that every teacher be well prepared 
every day with interesting, challenging lessons and activities. The prin- 
cipal can often be seen in classrooms observing, offering support and 
suggestions. Challenging inservice is offered for the teachers and the 
emphasis on the instructional mission of the schools gives a sense of 
purpose to what happens in the school on a daily basis. 

The effective principal is sensitive to the history and culture of the 
school setting. He is aware of factors that influence the curriculum. Some 
of these factors include the local community, pressure groups, accrediting 
agencies, textbooks, state departments of public instruction, local school 
district offices and testing agencies. 

The principal who is committed to instruction uses the curriculum to 
present a clear vision for the school. He is able to define the vision 
through slogans, themes, logos and reminders. He provides enthusiasm 
and support for the total school program and never lets the staff forget 
the mission of the school (Smith and Andrews, 1985, p. 37). 



IMiat Shall We Teach or H'ltat is Worth Knowing? 

Based on the philosophy of the school, a crucial element in the total 
instructional program is the selection of what will be taught. It is obvious 
that everything available and teachable in the culture cannot be included 
in the curriculum. The knowledge explosion doubles and triples every 
few' years and educators arc often frustrated with the magnitude of the 
material they arc expected to teach in a short school year. The last decade 
has brought new programs and emphasis to the curriculum including 
drug, sex and multicultural education, thinking skills, education for glob- 
al understanding, technological education with emphasis on computers, 
education for economic understanding, arts education and training to 
become a lifelong learner. 
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Educators must take all the ‘givens’ and the length of time available, 
which may be 180 days, more or less, and make tough decisions concern- 
ing what will be taught and taught well during instruction time. Many of 
the content decisions will have already been made by county 
and state curriculum mandates. Schools must consider the curriculum, 
however, especially in the areas of minimum versus enriched curricula, 
competencies and preferences of the faculty, the academic status of the 
students, and for accountability in testing programs. 



A State Plan for (Curriculum 

In 1984, the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction began 
a revision of the North Carolina Standard Course of Study and the initial 
development of the North Carolina Competency-Based Curriculum. Three 
publications focused on efforts that involved thousands of educators 
across the state. The Basic Education Program for North Carolina's Public 
Schools outlines the curricula, general standards, materials support and 
staffing which should be provided in all schools throughout the state. The 
North Carolina Standard Course of Study, adopted by the State Board of 
Education, provides an overview of the basic curriculum which should be 
made available to every child in the public schools of the state. The North 
Carolina Competency-Based Curriculum, known as the Teacher Handbook 
by educators, provides recommended goals, objectives, and suggested 
measures for each subject or skill area. Areas included in the statewide 
curriculum are arts education, communication skills, guidance, healthful 
living, library and media skills, mathematics, science, second language 
and social studies, and vocational education. 

The Teacher Handbook for the curriculum is quite specific. One 
area, for instance, the communication skills curriculum, is as follows: 

Grade Level: 8 

Skills/Subject Area: Reading/Literature 

COMPETENCY GOAL 7: The learner will identify story ele- 
ments in various types of literature to aid in comprehension. 



Ohieitii'cs 






7.4 Determine the mood ot a 


7.4.1 


Underline phrases in a passage 


selection. 




which determine mood. 




7.4.2 


Select the word or phrase which 
shows the mood ot an historical 
novel 




7.4..^ 


List all words or phrases which 
are associated w ith the mood of a 
given story. 
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7.5 Determine the theme of a 
selection. 



7.5.1 Make a collage of photographs 
that depict the theme of a story. 

7.5.2 Compare several stories and 
make a list of those with similar 
themes. 



(North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1985, p. 236) 



What is the role of the principal and the local school when the curriculum 
is detailed from the state level? The task of determining what will be 
taught becomes somewhat easier in state-mandated curricula, but educa- 
tors are well aware that the statewide program of studies is a minimum 
program. Schools are expected to go far beyond the minimum standards. 
The main responsibilities of the principal in a curriculum that is designed 
on a statewide basis is to be knowledgeable of the entire program and to 
determine and ensure that teachers are following the program in their 
classroom instruction. 

One area for curriculum development which is effective in all types 
of arrangements is integrated learning experiences. Integrated learning 
refers to the interrelatedness of subject and skill areas within and across 
grade levels. Integrated learning is one of the simplest, but often mo:t 
neglected techniques to tie various subject and skill areas together. 

Leaders in education have called for integrated programs for years. 
Over three decades age, Ralph Tyler designated curricular integration as 
one of three criteria needed to build an effective organization of learning 
experiences. He defined integration as ‘the horizontal relationship of 
curriculum experiences' and viewed it as a ‘must’ to help students gain a 
unified view of their learning (Tyler, 1949, p. 181). 

Thirty five years later, Goodlad, in A Place Called School, reported 
that a major problem in schooling was the ‘degree of unconnectedness it 
often has with the reality beyond school'. Goodlad also pointed to the 
fragmentation between and among programs and recommended a close 
articulation of elementary, middle and senior high schools (Goodlad 
1984, p. 38). 

Ernest Boyer, a former Commissioner of Education, criticized 
schools for presenting segmented, isolated subjects. He called for a curri- 
culum that would help students understand a complex, integrated world. 
He maintained that students needed a program that allowed them to see 
relationships that add up to life (Boyer, 1983, p. 137). 

Many teachers have routinely integrated learning areas for students, 
It is the principal, however, who is in a position to help present learning 
ill a holistic, meaningful way. Principals themselves can be knowledge- 
able about appropriate possibilities for integration. Principals also play a 
central role in determining the overall school organization as well as the 
day-to-day schedule. Providing common planning periods, limiting pull- 
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out programs, initiating disciplinary and interdisciplinary grade level 
teams and committees and protecting instructional time are ways a 
principal can help bring about integration of learning. Principals can 
also provide assistance with facilities when teachers need to use halls, 
cafeterias, auditoriums and other areas necessary for additional work 
space. In all phases of integrated learning, the principal plays a key role in 
providing the time, resources and facilities to assist teachers in their 
work. 



Evaluating the Instructional Program 

Part of the job of an instructional leader is to evaluate the instructional 
program and the teachers, How can a principal approach this important 
task? Characteristics of an excellent evaluation program include the 
following: 

the goals, objectives and purposes of the school are clearly stated 
and have been communicated to all teachers, staff, students and the 
community; 

the procedures to be used in formal evaluations are based on research 
and on common understandings of what is good teaching and what 
makes a good school; 

teachers know and understand the criteria by which they are to be 
evaluated, 

evaluations are as valid and as reliable as possible; 

evaluations are more diagnostic than judgmental; 

self-evaluation is an important objective of the program; 

the self-image and self-respect of teachers arc maintained and en- 
hanced; 

the evaluation process encourages teachers to be creative and to 
experiment with the learning experiences provided for children; 

the evaluation process makes ample provision for clear, personalized 
and constructive feedback; 

teacher evaluation is seen as an important part of the instructional 
role of the principal and of the inservicc program for teachers. 
(American Association of School Administrators, 1982, p. 10) 

Supervising and evaluating the teaching process are two ot the main 
responsibilities of the effective principal. Through regular observation, 
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the principal is able to know the strengths, weaknesses, styles and per- 
sonalities of the teaching staff. By observing teachers, the principal has 
the responsibility *to compliment the accomplished, support the in- 
experienced, counsel with the specialists and correct or eliminate the 
incompetent’ (Schon, 1983, p. 20), 

Evaluating becomes difficult when principals do not feel confident of 
their own knowledge of instruction. Since most of them have been 
teachers prior to becoming principals, they know' the feelings teachers 
have about principals who visit when in their classrooms once or tw'icc 
during the year and then make judgments concerning their competence as 
a teacher. The most difficult part of the entire process is to conference 
with the teacher, especially if it is a veteran teacher, and tell them they 
need to improve. 

Even tor principals w’hc do manage to make frequent visits to the 
classrooms, the task of making a record of all of the data can become 
laborious. Most evaluation instruments are designed wdth the idea in 
mind that if you did not write the information down while observing a 
class, it did not happen. The principal is then faced with the problem of 
being able to adequately assess his observations and write it down at the 
same time. Time then becomes a crucial factor m effectively evaluating 
teachers and the total school program. 



How Do I Find Tiftw to Be the Instructiotuil Leader? 



Most principals rank time as the number one factor that prevents them 
from being the instructional leader they would like to be. The principal is 
expected to be all things to all people and the demands on his time and 
energy become so exhausting that they drain the enthusiasm and creatw- 
ity that could make good principals excellent ones. Time management 
and its relationship with information management arc crucial factors in 
improving the effectiveness of school leaders. 

One step in time management is improvement of goal setting and 
prioritizing. While most principals have a set of goals and are adept in 
prioritizing, they constantly let others rearrange the priorities for them. 
The successful instructional leader makes instruction a top priority 
throughout the school. The priority is communicated to everyone includ- 
ing the faculty, staff and students. 

A second step in time management is to periodically keep a time log. 
Management consultants recommend that administrators keep some type 
of written daily log for at least a week to track their use of time. An 
analysis of the log will reveal if time is being filled wdth time-wasters. 

A third step in time management is to control the time-wasters. 
1 hose wasters may include visitors, telephone calls, meetings, paper- 
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work, procrastination, the inability to say ‘no’, scheduling ineffectively 
and delegating inappropriately. 

Finally, to be the instructional leader that he would like to be, the 
principal must develop a system within the school to gather comprehen- 
sive information concerning what is going on. The principal must have 
ready and accurate information on a wide range of things including 
attendance, discipline, grades, maintenance, budget, teacher observation 
data, and much more. Using technology and other methods and pro- 
cedures, the principal who wants to be the effective instructional leader 
must have fast and accurate access to information that can be used in 
problem solving, decision making, implementation and monitoring of 
programs. 

With sufficient information and training, the principal is able to 
rcrtcct in action, on action and while in action. He is able to reflect about 
problems rather than acting impulsively, using his base of knowledge and 
infomation; he is able to reflect on action that has already occurred and 
determine if changes need to be made within the school and its program; 
he is able to reflect while in action, which suggests that he is able to be on 
‘automatic pilot’, w'ith professional outlines while engaging in critical 
inquiry about other things (Schon, 1983, p. 20). 



Case Study 



Principal Paul became the principal at Mountain Top School following 
the retirement of Principal Sam. The school, located in a small middle 
class community, enjoys wide community support. The central office has 
been generally pleased with the school and the progress made at the 
school over the years. 

The faculty is composed mostly of teachers with fifteen or more 
years of e.xperience. Because of the relative stability of the faculty, few 
new teachers have been hired for the last eight years. Improvements at 
the school have been largely physical or technological, with extensive 
landscaping projects and a new media wing constructed. In addition, 
computers have been added to nearly every classroom, as w'ell as exten- 
sive video equipment. The consensus is that the school is attractive and 
up-to-date. 

During the first few weeks at the school. Principal Paul studied test 
data for the school since the school is involved in the statewide testing 
program. Several disturbing facts emerged. The scores for Mountain Top 
School appeared ‘flat’, ranking at or just below the system-w ide averages 
for the last five years. A closer analysis revealed that the students who did 
not achieve near their potential were those students w*ho were average or 
slightly above ,iverage in their academic aptitude. 
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Before confronting the teachers. Principal Paul observed his teachers 
over the course of the next St .eral weeks. He visited classrooms, asked 
about teaching strategies and observed the students. All of the teachers 
kept lesson plans and appeared to be enthusiastic about what they were 
teaching. Principal Paul noticed that almost all of the teachers had old 
state adopted textbooks in their classrooms. He noticed that these books 
were often used and were, in some cases, issued to the students in lieu of 
the current adoption. In the book storage center, many current text 
adoption titles were shelved, along with accompanying workbooks and 
materials for those texts. 

Further investigation revealed a high percentage of instructional 
monies at the school being spent on supplementary texts, workbooks and 
duplicating masters. The amount of paper used over the last few years 
had tripled and the school had consistently overrun its allotment for 
xerox copies. Teachers appeared to be copying and duplicating more 
materials for classroom use. 

Principal Paul had several meetings with the grade level representa- 
tives to discuss test scores and instructional materials in the school. The 
teachers seemed interested in performing well on statewide testing, but 
could offer no explanation for past performance. When asked about the 
use of old textbooks, the teachers noted that the new ones were not as 
good as the old ones. In many subject areas the new books were attractive 
and well illustrated, but were simply too easy for students and provided 
too few guided practice opportunities for the students. These texts were 
viewed as too elementary for the school needs. 

Several weeks later. Principal Paul mentioned to one of the teachers 
that a televised special would be on the next evening dealing with one 
of the countries studied in the sixth grade social studies curriculum. A 
suggestion was made to tape the program for the students to sec the next 
week. The teacher mentioned that he did not teach that particular unit in 
social studies, although it was required. 

Over the next month. Principal Paul concluded that the teachers did 
not follow the statewide curriculum. An examination of the copies of the 
various subject area components housed in the media centei were in- 
frequently checked out, and like the state adopted texts, were only used 
for shelving. Nonetheless, the teachers worked hard, taught their lessons 
well, and generally were satisfied, as was the community, with their 
program of instruction. 

Before the end of the semester. Principal Paul met with the curricu- 
lum supervisor to discuss the problems he had observed at Mountain Top 
School, ("onsidering the faculty, the academic aptitude of the students, 
the test scores, and state mandates for performance, how can Principal 
Paul align the program of instruction with the state adopted program, 
while at the same time enlist the support and cooperation of the stall? 
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Key Points 

1 The principalship has changed from the concept of ‘head teacher’ to 
the instructional supervisor, to the professional manager. 

2 In this period of declining student achievement and wavering public 
confidence, principals must furnish instructional leadership, 

3 The instructional leader must have an understanding of the factors 
affecting curriculum, a clear concept of what should be taught, know- 
ledge of curriculum construction and implementation, along with an 
understanding of effective evaluative techniques, 

4 Time management and its relationship to information management 
are crucial factors in improving the work of school leaders. 

5 To be the instructional leader, the principal must develop a system 
within the school to gather information so that effective decisions can 
be made. 

Discussion Questions 

1 How can the principal respond to state-mandated curriculum in- 
itiatives while providing for individual teacher input in curriculum 
design? 

2 How do you begin curriculum development that reflects horizontal 
and vertical articulation? 

3 How can needs assessment instruments be effectively utilized in curri- 
culum development? 

4 What are some effects of the school reform movement that will 
impact curriculum for undcr-represented children? 

5 What information sources doc^ Burns identify in developing the 
curriculum? 
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Section Four: Organizational Factors 

L. Van Zant 

Pomerado Eletnenfary School, (Mlifoniui 



Alter tuciuy-c>iK’ years as an educator, Susan Van Zant knows how to respond to 
the needs of her students, parents, teachers, and community. In 19S1, when she 
was assigned to Garden Road Elementary School, a school with the lowest 
academic scores in the district. Van Zant first raised achievement expectations for 
all students and then mobilized teachers and parents to work together to meet 
their needs. With their input and backing, she applied for grants and im- 
pienienicd programs on drug resistance, hands-on science instruction, school-age 
child care, crime prevention and nutrition education. By 19«7. when she moved 
to her present position. Ciarden Road had earned the California Distinguished 
School Award. Van Zant received a BA Imm l ong Bcatli State University, an 
MA trom Northern Arizona University, and an EdD from the United States 
International University m San Diego. 



Dctfio\^raphics 

Cdiaiigcs m demographics have a profound effect upon education. Within 
Calitornia there is a rapidly growing minority population and an aging 
Anglo population. By the year 2nU). it is anticipated that 48 per cent 
ot C.alifornia's population will be [hspanic, Asian or African Aiiierican. 
Ninety-two per cent of the people in California will live in a county 
with at least 3u per cent Hispanic. Asian or Alrican American popula- 
tion. Within the Powav Unified School District, administrators keep 
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current on population changes in their schools’ attendance area. In this 
way they are prepared to meet challenges as they occur. 

The Poway Unified School District with twenty one schools and 
23,000 students is located approximately twenty miles north of down- 
town San Diego and twenty miles from the coast. It encompasses more 
than a hundred square miles. The boundaries of the District include the 
City of Poway as well as a northern portion of the City of San Diego. 
Principals within this system realize the importance of good community 
relations. A well organized two-way communication system provides a 
window to the school. It encourages not only parent, but community 
involvement in the educational program for all students. 

Over the past five years population trends within San Diego County, 
and more specifically within the Poway Unified School District, have 
changed. Every year there is a larger proportion of minority students. 
Many of these children do not speak English. There is a wide diversity of 
languages spoken at home. The largest minority population within the 
District is Filipino. This growth brings with it not only a need to provide 
additional facilities, but also a responsibility to meet the needs of an 
ethnically diverse student population. The District, sensitive to concerns 
regarding fair and equitable treatment of Filipino students, began action 
to address the issues. The District focused on actively recruiting addition- 
al Filipino staff, installed a Community Awareness telephone contact at a 
local high school and established a broad-based Ethnic Relations 
Investigation implemented to help bridge language and/or cultural 
differences. 

In the past twenty years there has been a dramatic change in the 
number of mothers of school age children who are now part of the work 
force. It is now unusual for a mother of a school age child to stay home. 
A 1989 review of Pomerado Elementary School records indicated that 
only four per cent of the mothers did not either have a job outside the 
home or provide child care tor women who did. 

rhis change was recognized by the principals and adjustments in the 
home-school program have been undertaken. Scheduling parent con- 
ferences at times convenient to parent work schedules, conducting 
programs for parents in the evening, and establishing a student day care 
program at the school site are some ways schools have reorganized to 
meet changing needs within the community. 

Organizing a school which has the support of the staff and commun- 
ity is a major challenge facing principals today. Sound and constructive 
relationships must be developed and maintained so that the school can 
function effectively by providing all students with the essential skills and 
knowledge needed to become contributing members of society. The need 
for communication has grown rapidly in recent years. This growth has 
been stimulated to a considerable extent by the cultural and technological 
changes taking place in society and by the emergence of new and critical 
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problems confronting schools today. There is a desire on the part of the 
public and teachers to increase their involvement in affairs of the school. 
The development and use of a strong communication network is one 
strategy that principals should not overlook. 



Coninmnication Sources 



A communication network should be designed to promote a better 
understanding of the school, interpret public attitudes, and foster involve- 
ment in school affairs. The development of a comprehensive program 
requires the following three steps: an accurate assessment of the status 
of current cooperative efforts; the creation of a vision of how two-way 
communication can work effectively for the betterment of the school; and 
the development of a plan of action to close the gap between the vision 
and the current status. 

The principal should identify a communication network team. Mem- 
bers of the key communicators' team should include parents, teachers 
and interested members of the community. These people need to meet 
together in order to gather and review' data. They also need to create a 
vision w'hich demonstrates the school’s commitment to building a sound 
communication netw'ork. It should serve as a guide for staff, parents and 
community as they work together. 

The team then needs to develop a plan of action. The plan should 
identify both long and short term goals at both the classroom and 
school-wide levels. For example, a short term class goal may be to send 
home a weekly class newsletter. A long term school goal might be to 
implement a motivational home reading program. 

As in any good planning program, the principal should take care to 
ensure that implementation is monitored. Progress towards goals should 
be checked regularly and modifications made as needed. Activities need 
to be evaluated to see if they move the school closer to the vision. 

To ensure effective communication it is necessary to obtain factual 
knowledge and an understanding of the people who make up the com- 
munity. The more that is known about them, the better the chances are 
of designing a program that will be successful. Population characteristics 
concerning age, single parent families, occupation, race, creed and 
nationality are useful information sources. These data can be obtained 
through school records or from the US Census report. 

Surveying parents is a way to gather information about their con- 
cerns, as vv’ell as to communicate to parents the concerns of the school. 
Parent opinion can be solicited through written surveys that are sent 
home or included in the school newsletter. Telephone interviews are a 
way to ensure that more parents will be represented in a survey. Parent 
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surveys should be conducted periodically and the results reported in the 
local press, shared in the school newsletter and discussed with the faculty. 
Survey results can be used to gain insights into school problems and to 
implement an effective communication program. 

In the Poway Unified School District, a parent attitude survey is 
conducted every other spring. A random sample of households are sur- 
veyed. In an endeavor to obtain responses from at least 90 per cent of 
the random sample, each household in the sample is telephoned. An 
independent research service is contracted to conduct the survey to assure 
anonymity of specific responders. In the spring of 1989, 2035 responses 
were obtained from a total of 2246 sampled households. 

This opinion research is indispensable is planning, conducting and 
evaluating the school-community relations program. It is used to deter- 
mine how people get information about the schools, how parents judge 
the quality of their children’s education, what their general satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction is with the individual schools and with the School District, 
what problems must be identified and solved, and what their views on 
projected changes are within the district, such as possible year round 
school scheduling or a district name change. 

As an extra dividend, opinion research actually stimulates the in- 
dividuals who are contacted to form opinions about the subjects being 
investigated. Individuals who have not thought seriously about the school 
programs arc forced to do some thinking about them when their opinions 
are being sought in such a research study. Moreover, by communicating 
with the schools, they believe they have given valuable and important 
responses. 



Parent Involvement 

A strong school communication network emphasizes parent involve- 
ment. Research shows and educators have always known that children do 
better in school if their parents are involved in their education. Everyone 
profits when parents read to their children, encourage them to do well 
and support the school. What principals have not always realized is that 
they can greatly increase the amount and type of parent involvement. 
Parents who have been successful in school often automatically play an 
active role in their children’s learning and success in school. Many other 
parents want to help, but they arc sometimes unsure as to what they can 
or should do to support their children. Principals cannot afford to leave 
parent involvement to chance. They must mal a conscious, carefully 
planned, and continuous effort to include all p ents in their children’s 
education. 

Research indicates when the school involves parents in home learn- 
ing activities, parents develop positive attitudes toward the school. 
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Epstein (1986) found that when teachers involved parents in home learn- 
ing activities the parents reported that: 

they believed that they should help their children at home; 

they had a larger collection of ideas to use at home; 

they increased understanding of school programs; 

they rated the teacher higher in overall teaching quality; 

they recognized teacher efforts and rated them higher than other 
teachers on interpersonal skills. 

School wide programs which involve parents also impact student learn- 
ing. Cjordon (1978) indicated that programs designed with strong parent 
involvement produced students who perform better than those in other- 
wise identical programs that do not involve parents as thoroughly or that 
do not involve them at all. 

All types of parent involvement and efforts to establish two-way 
communication initiated by the school can have impact. However, a 
successful home involvement program requires organizational support 
from the principal. To ensure its acceptance, parent involvement must be 
viewed as a legitimate activity of the school. Rich (1986) noted, ‘Reaching 
the family must be considered as important as reaching the child.' Pro- 
grams must be well planned, comprehensive and long-lasting. Programs 
which reinforce interaction between teacher and parents are likely to have 
the greatest impact on student achievement (Gordon, 1978). 



Reporting (o Pdrents 

Within the Poway Unified School District, parent conferences arc 
scheduled for a week in November. During this time, students attend 
school on a minimum-day schedule. C'onferences are held so that parents 
and teachers can express themselves more completely and openly. Mis- 
understandings and misconceptions can also be more quickly clarified 
in face-to-face meetings by asking questions and elaborating on specific 
points. 

With so many parents working it is important to conduct 
conferences at times that are convenient for them. Early morning and 
late appointments are popular, In scheduling conferences adequate time 
to discuss the chiki’s progress must be allowed. 

C.'reatmg a positive and welcoming environment contributes to an 
effective conference. It is important for the principal to remind teachers of 
the power they have in a conference. Teachers set the tone of a conference 
by how they establish rapport and organize the conference. This meeting 
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should be more than a verbal report card, for example, sharing of test 
results with parents. To be most useful, the conference needs to convey 
how much progress the child had made since the beginning of the school 
year. Teachers need to listen and be understanding. The teacher and the 
parent then need to plan how they will work together to help the child 
have success during the remainder of the school year. An effective parent 
conference should accomplish several goals: 

teachers gain information about the child’s home environment; 

parents and teachers gain a greater appreciation for the child’s unique 
talents and interests; 

parents obtain information about their child’s academic progress ard 
expectations for this school year; 

parents get answers to questions about school policies and practices; 

the teacher and parent determine how they will w'ork together to 
eiuble the child to experience success in school. 

Throughout the year, report cards provide important information to 
students and parents. However, the effectiveness is limited by the infre- 
quency of the reporting periods. Interim progress reports are informal 
teacher-made weekly progress notes to parents and an effective means of 
communicating with tamilies. These reports provide information before 
official report cards are issued and allow parents to work with their child 
to improve or maintain progress. 



Messages ft> Parents 



Letters and personal messages from principals and the instructional staff 
can lead to positive relationships between home and school. Principals 
should encourage teachers to send introductory letters to parents on or 
before the first day of school. These letters give parents background 
information about the teacher, positive expectations about the upcoming 
school year, and present an image of a person who is genuinely interested 
in the students, dhese letters make it easier for parents to interact with 
teachers, and provide a vehicle for preparing parents to expect more 
communication througliout the year. The format, color or distinguishing 
ii>go that will be used on notes and newsletters all year can be used and 
explained. This is also tlie ideal time to begin two-way communication. 
Letters can include a tear-off portion to be returned to the teacher com- 
pleted by tile parent indicating when they are available for telephone 
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contact, conferences or to help in the classroom. Teachers may also want 
to ask parents to answer a few questions about their child. 

Throughout the year teachers should be encouraged to send home 
notes and make telephone calls commenting on things students do well. 
These notes may describe outstanding classwork, improvements in study 
habits, acts of courtesy, special talents, and other positive behaviors. 
Parents who receive these notes and phone calls feel pleased and grateful 
for the information. Positive communication can balance the negative 
impact should a child happen to experience difficulty later in the year. 
An established positive rapport can serve to help deal with a problem. 
Some teachers like to keep continuous record of who they call and what 
was discussed. In the same manner, principals should take time to write 
letters of commendation to parents when students make a contribution to 
the school such as volunteering for the safety patrol, assisting in the 
library, or serving as student body officer. Positive messages reinforce 
student academic performance and behavior. They also help support 
other ongoing home-school communication activities. 

Principals should also encourage teachers to send home classroom 
newsletters. They are an excellent way to keep in touch with parents and 
help them be a part of their child’s education. Frequent and regular class 
newsletters enable parents to sense the feeling and momentum of the 
class. They are a good way to let parents know what is being studied in 
different curricular areas, remind them about upcoming events and pre- 
sent parent education information. If English is not the language spoken 
at home, newsletters should be translated, if possible. 

Thank you letters can be sent to homes of students at the end of the 
school year. This gives the teacher the opportunity to express apprecia- 
tion for parent and student contributions to the class. They may also offer 
ideas which parents can use to reinforce skills learned during the school 
year, recommend interesting summer activities, and resources which may 
be useful during the vacation period. 



Sihool Hdtidhoohs/\cwsU'((cr< 

Schools use handbooks or printed portk)lios as a means to coiiinuinicate 
general information about the school to parents, students, and school 
personnel. Useful handbooks reflect the school’s philosophy, mission 
statement, purpose, as well as daily schedules, a school map, listings of 
holidays, homework policy and other general information. 

School newsletters are an effective means of coniniunicating with 
parents and the community in general. The newsletter must be frequent 
(at least once a month) and consistent since it is setting the precedent for 
ho!ne*-school communication. Well organized principals find it helpful to 
create a file of useful articles and topics which may be included in future 
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issues. By including mini-surveys tor parent response on critical topics 
the newsletters may be a valuable two-way communication and informa- 
tion gathering tool. The format should be attractive and easy to read. 
Copies should be sent to District office personnel, key members of the 
community and the local press. 



Meetings are a valuable tool for communicating and involving parents in 
the educational process. Meetings provide face-to-face contact that is 
essential in building the rapport, trust, and understanding necessary for 
parents and the school to work as partners. An important goal for all 
meetings is to convey information about the school and its programs, as 
well as to initiate and maintain a positive feeling about the school. The 
following meeting ideas are some that have worked successfully. They 
include beginning-of-the-year meetings, special meetings that encourage 
ongoing home-school communication, and meetings that involve parents 
and students in learning activities. 



Parent orientation evenini^s 

Within the first few weeks of school the principal should schedule a series 
of evening parent meetings. Each grade should have a separate time to 
meet with parents. This allow's parents with more than one child in the 
school to attend all necessary meetings. During the orientation, teachers 
explain the curriculum for the year, the essential skills and knowledge 
which will be taught, standards of expected behavior, homework 
policies, as well as respond to parent questions. In addition, it is a 
wonderful opportunity for teachers to explain to parents how they can 
become active participants in their child’s education. 

Open house 

Parents are most likely to attend and be positively influenced by an Open 
House if their own child’s work is featured in some way, or there are 
presentations involving many children. It has proven to be cftective to 
feature school-wide Literary Arts Fairs where student writing and art 
work is placed on display. A Science Fair is also a high interest event. To 
be most successful these endeavors require much preparation, advance 
planning and publicity from the principal’s office. Parent volunteers can 
also play an active role in organizing these special events. 



\ei}f h horh ooil them > 

Small groups often to twelve parents are invited to meet intormally with 
the principal in a community member’s home to discuss issues. These 
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informal meetings are an excellent way to explain new textbook adop- 
tions, a teaching strategy such as cooperative learning, and/or to answer 
questions. These gatherings are often a way to become acquainted with 
reluctant parents who usually shy away from school activities. Principals 
must make an effort to become involved in community activities. Local 
community events such as Kiwanis breakfasts, ten-K runs, and picnics are 
not only interesting to attend, but help the principal gain valuable insights 
about the community. 

Grandparetih day 

One way to build communication that has been successful at the local 
middle school is to invite senior citizens and grandparents to attend 
school for a day as a special guest. Often grandparents are the family 
members with open time during school hours. Their better understand- 
ing of the school program, expectations and positive impressions of the 
school are communicated to parents and other members of the commun- 
ity. Activities can include opportunities tor senic^rs and children to discuss 
‘how things and times have changed'. 

F^'amily enrichment events 

Families and the staff gather together for an evening or special day in 
which they share a variety of learning activities. Family Math is a home- 
learning program developed by the University California Equals Project, 
and has proven to be effective in increasing student achievement, and 
building positive attitudes toward math. Volunteer staff members and 
parents are trained to be facilitators for a series of weekly evening sessions 
where families come together to learn to play math games, solve prob- 
lems, and enjoy being together. Most series last about a month. Teachers 
organize, teach and participate in the different activities. 

As a spin off from Family Math, a mentor teacher within the Poway 
school system developed a series of Science Night Seminars. This pro- 
gram is extremely popular and is offered throughout the year in order to 
meet the demand. 

Study and discussion {groups 

Study and discussion groups have grown rapidly ever since parents have 
indicated a desire to become more involved in the schools. Such groups 
represent an increasing concern and a desire on the part of the parents 
to know more about the schools their children attend. These groups fall 
into two main classes. One such class is concerned with the policies 
and practices of the school, and methods by which parents and teacher can 
work together. Discussions center around such subjects as homework, 
discipline, health, social hygiene education, drug and substance abuse 
prevention. Also, the te.iching strategies are covered in detail for parents 
who wish to know how to help their chihlren at home. 
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Parenting study seminars are another broad category that has 
attracted wide attention. Guided by a competent professional, parents 
learn how to interpret behavior patterns of children and what to expect 
from their children as they progress from one developmental stage to 
another. Parents are also directed to additional reading materials, and 
assisted in analyzing motives that lie behind inappropriate behavior. They 
also learn how to develop and keep lines of communication open with 
their children as they erow older. Through parenting classes, they come 
to understand their ow.i children better. 

Student recognition prof^ranis 

Student recognition programs are another way to promote communica- 
tion with parents. Monthly Good Citizens assemblies provide the format 
that highlights student achievement. Not only can two students from 
each classroom be identified as the good citizens of the month, but other 
students can be recognized for achievement in specific areas. Awards can 
be presented to spelling bee winners, members of the 100 per cent club, 
student authors, as well as for participation in physical education, service 
activities, and student council events. 

These programs promote a sense of pride in the school and encour- 
age students to do their best in school. Since these assemblies arc usually 
held during school hours, invitations should be sent to parents well in 
advance of the program. Often times when parents cannot attend, friends 
and relatives arc willing to attend in their place. 



Homeu'ork 

Homework is a regular routine for most students. Walberg, Paschal and 
Weinstein (1985) found that well designed and appropriate homework 
can significantly increase learning time, and if homework is graded or 
commented upon by the teacher, it results in increased student achieve- 
ment on tests. Homework is also a valuable comnuinication tool. Most 
teachers assign homework to give students time to practice skills they 
have learned in class. It provides a wundow on the classroom for parents. 
They can see the kinds of skills their children arc learning and gain 
insights into successes and difficulties their children are having with 
school. If is our sincere intent to further increase the cooperation between 
the home and school in order to provide the best possible learning process 
for the students of Ponierado. By working with teachers to adopt a 
schoc')I-wide homework policy, the principal can build a positive home- 
work climate which supports teacher efforts. Ihe school can help parentN 
become involved in their child's education by effectively communicating 
mforniatioii fo parents about the homework policy and procedures. 
Homew^irk policies can be distributed to parents through liandbooks, 
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parent orientation evening, and messages sent by each teacher. The in- 
formation provided to parents should answer the folio 'ing questions: 

Why are students assigned homework? 

How often is homework assigned? 

How will homework be graded? 

How will homework grades be reported and used? 

How much homework will be assigned (minutes/hours per day) in 

each grade level? 

What arc parent responsibilities in regard to homework? 

How can parents help with homework? 

Homework policy 

To recognize the importance of providing additional learning opportuni- 
ties tor students and foster students' sense of responsibility tov'ard 
academic achievement, the teachers of I^omerado assign homework to 
students. Specific grade level homework procedures arc developed at the 
beginning of each school year. 

Students are given homework assignments based upon individual 
needs. The purpose of the homework is to reinforce skills which have 
been previously taught in school and/or enrich the learning experience. 
Students who are absent trom school for any reason should complete 
class assignments. 

Parents should provide a quiet, well-lighted location for their 
children to work on their homework. Children should have a specific 
time set aside each day to complete their homework. When a child has 
completed an assignmem, it is important that an adult check over the 
work to make sure it is complete and neat before it is returned to school. 

relephoue Ansn^erifuj Miichim s 

Schools can cfhciently use automatic telephone answx'ring machines to 
provide information to parents on a call-in basis Fliey can relate 
information on topics similar to those addressed in school newsletters, 
but in an oral rather than W'ritten form. Messages can be recorded in the 
languages spoken by the parents. 

The telephone answering machine is especially useful for parent 
notification of student absences or tardies. This device permits parents to 
contact the school at times convenient to them, w’hcn the office may not 
be open. Within the Povvay school system clerical staff calls parents to 
notify them promptly when a student is absent or tardy. School 
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personnel makes sure that parents know that they should notify the school 
promptly whenever a student is absent or late, and that it is their respon- 
sibility to see that the child gets to school regularly, and on time. 



( 'olutitevr> 

Schools that use volunteers in their programs also exhibit a strong home- 
school communication program. A volunteer coordinator is one ot the 
keys to building a successful volunteer program. This person provides the 
needed connection between the parent community and the school which 
enables a volunteer program to work smoothly and effectively. The 
volunteer coordinator has several important roles and responsibilities: 

identify the need for volunteers and potential jobs; 
recruit and place volunteers; 

tram and provide on-going support tor volunteers; 
maintain records and document volunteer contributions; 
recognize and reward volunteers; 
evaluate the volunteer program. 

The effectiveness of a volunteer program can he strengthened by training 
botli volunteers and teachers. Volunteers need to have an orientation 
which explains their role and the general expectations regarding working 
with students at the school. 

CTnnprehensise workshops and traiii ng sessions can be offered to all 
volunteers on such topics as curriculum materials for assisting with read- 
ing. math, science, social studies. Special sessions should be designed for 
volunteers working in the school library office, or in the teachers’ work- 
room. 

The principal can support volunteers by communicating with them. 
Each volunteer should receive a handbook which describes general school 
procedures, daily schedules, a map of the school, useful volunteer tips, as 
well as an (Uitline of volunteers’ responsibilities. The principal should set 
asuk* a room in which the volunteer coordinator and the volunteers can 
work and spend their break time. At one school a custodian storeroom 
was cleaned out and painted by the principal and proved to be a good 
space for volunteers. Time for interaction with the coordinator and the 
principal is helpful to both the volunteer and the teacher. Volunteers can 
get questions answered and raise issues that are of importance to them. 
If separate sp.ue is not .ivadable. some place should he located where 
volunteers, the coordinator and .he principal can meet regularly. 
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Training for teachers should center on ways t > effectively use and 
communicate w’ith volunteers. Teachers may need help in learning the 
management skills required to vork effectively with volunteers. 

It is important Ibr the coordinator to provide parents staff and the 
school with a periodic report of volunteer activities. Such a report helps 
all to sec how much is being contributed and builds im n'^'iitun or the 
program 

Most people \’oliij»:eer because they want to help and feel useful. 
However, even adults need feedback and encouragement to know how 
the y are doing, Schools need io support volunteers thrc)iigh recognition 
of their contributions and through e.xt . cssit us of -,ratitude for the signi- 
ficant part they play in meeting student needs. The principal needs 
to highlight parent volunteers in newsletters, news articles in the local 
press and at school meetings. The recv ution of volunteers needs to 
be ongoing, tun just at the end of the year, r s and luncheons. ..oine 
sehools turnish name tags for \olunteers to wear each tune they arc 
\Vv)rkiiig on campus, This enables all sehool sf if| to reeognize, \\ 'come, 
uid thank tliem. 

IVriodieally the volunteer coordinator and the princi] il need to 
evaluate the volunteer program. To gather information teachers l n be 
asked to respond t)oth orally and in w riting as to tlu effeetiveness of tin 
program. Volunteers can either be interviewed or asked to answer 
pertinent questions in a Niir\ey. 

Informal eomments and notes also pro\ide insights and usetul 
information about the volimieer program. Suggestion . rms are an- 
other way to solicit ideas from both teachers and volunteers o» how to 
strengthen tlie progratn. 

It IS important to repoit the results of the evaluation to the staff, 
volunteers ,md other parents. Needed adjiisunents in the program can be 
made the evaluation results. The information can be used to publicize 
the program for future recruiting and to demenstrate the value of the 
program to those invidved and to those in p(dir -making p tions. 

For a communication network to be effective, it must be responsive 
to community needs. Sometimes it is necessary for tlie principal to take a 
proactive sianee and create a needed program. In 19S0 there was a lack of 
child care providers within the (larden Road Elementary School attend- 
ance area. Asa result there were many latchkey children in tiu ominun- 
ity. Under the direction of t!ie princip.il, tin* scluicd i..ipleinented a fully 
parent paid child care program for sclu.ol age c^Mldren. The Extended 
Student Services program is now available in all of the District 
Elementary Scliools. In enroEnieiit exceeded 1000 students. This 

service is available year rcnind and operates from fi.dO a.rn to p in. 
Students from Kindergarten through fifth grade niav enroll, 

I xteiided Student Services is designed to pr<nide a bridge between 
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home and school. This nonprofit, optional service offers a rich and 
diverse program of academic, social and recreational experiences. I he 
staff of community resource aides is well trained to provide tor the 
academic and st)cial needs ot elementary age children in a sate and 
nurturing environment. A key component is the emphasis placed on the 
reinforeeinent of the social, motor and academic skills the students are 
learning in the classroom. 1 he program provides time, space, encourage- 
ment aiiei support tor devclopir g good study habits. Time is provide'd tor 
each child to complete homework assignments within a supervised en- 
vironment. The program is geared toward exp anding the child s world 
through arts and crafts projects, reading and language ren.forcenient, 
math and science extension activities. Ea h day, children prepare and eat 
nutritious snacks. When parents gather tlieir children from the program 
each day, !«omework is completed and the child has been cared tor in a 
comfortable envin iimeni. Eannits and children are encouraged to enjoy 
each Olliers' company ir. the evening. 

( tvtietiil Puhlii 

Schools that communicate with the general publu in sonic organized wmv 
eiiliaiice their chances of getting better public support, minimizing critic- 
ism and receiving assistance in educating students ter. Schools should 
not only rely on the use of nevv-.^etters and regular articles in the local 
press, but should also design person-to-persoi. programs to intorni mem 
bers (;f the cwiiimunity about event:> and activities taking place in the 
scluiols. These programs help t.-.e gene* il public understand new educa- 
titinal programs, gain intbrmation about decisions made by the school 
district and answer questions. 

Hie principal should ii'.ake a consciom effort to initiate clciser con- 
tacts with the various community serv ice groups and should be available 
to make presentations at their meetings. Totten these organizations are 
willing to assist a school with special projects such as Reading 1 Fun- 
damental book distributions, vision screening, special education field 
trips, and other projects related to the purposes of their organization. 

M< nibcTs of the business coniniumty are also often interested m 
education. Partners in Eclueation and the Adopt-A-Scliool program en- 
able area businesses to become actively involved in Poway schools. I'lie 
principal of each school locates a local business to adopt their school. 
Iivents and activities sponsored by the adopter vary from school to 
school. In the past, events and .letivities sponsored by adopters included: 
judging spelling bees; sponsorship of assemblies; participation in nioli- 
vational reading programs; job shadowing; trealioii ami awarding of 
scliolarslnps. as well as donations to the school such as wide screen 
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televisions, computers, furniture and funds for school projects. The 
District adopters also sponsor an annual Mentor Teacher recognition 
dinner which showcases both of these exemplary programs. 

As cited by David (1988) in her report to the National Governors 
Association, the Poway School District operates under a decentralized 
management system. This is the result of a process begun by the super- 
intendent on his arrival in the district thirteen years ago. Each school 
receives virtually all of the funds it will use to operate during the year, 
including money for staffing and for instructional supplies. Funds allo- 
cated for building maintenance, food and transportation services, as well 
as the bulk of staff development arc retained by the district. 

Based upon the school enrollment each school receives a lump-sum 
budget for staffing purposes and implementation of the instructional 
program. The staffing budget is allocated in terms of Personal Staffing 
Units. One unit is equal to the average teacher salary plus benefits. At the 
elementary level, State regulations combined with union agreements on 
class size predetermine that the inajority of the staffing budget will go to 
ciassioom teachers. However, every school has one or more staffing units 
over which they have total discretion. These units are to be used to 
dfectively manage the school. One school might choose to hire several 
instructional aides, another a part-time music or art specialist, or obtain 
additional noon duty supervisors. 

In addition to the staffing units, each school receives an annual 
general fund budget. These funds can be used to purchase instructional 
supplies, library books, or to pay for field trips and other school related 
expenses. In 1988-89, a school with 800 students received a budget of 
S75,(KK). In addition, each school also receives its sw<ire from the state- 



tunded School Improvement Program and lottery. Each principal deter- 
mines the process for deciding how these funds will be spent. The degree 
to which teachers arc involved in the school level decisions is largely 
dependent upon the principal. At some schools a portion of the expendi- 
tures is decided upon by a school-wide committee and agreed on by the 
entire staff At other sites part ot* the budget is divided among the 
teachers to he spent as each teacher believes best meets the needs of the 



students. Each school is unique and each determines budget expenditures 
in a different manner. 

In order to tunction etlectively in a decentralized management sys- 
tem. the well organized principal must communicate clearly and effec- 
tively with the start. It has been found that when teachers are involved 
in the decision making process, high morale exists and they describe 
thcinscU cs as prolcssK)nals. 
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Internal Communication 

An cffecicive principal must work with members of the school staff to 
build a cooperative team. The principal needs to develop a positive 
attitude in each member of the staff. Not only must this attitude be 
present, it must be evident in their behavior. It is not enough for the 
principal to state that they believe in staff involvement in the decision- 
making process, they must act on this philosophy in their day-to-day 
relationships. By showing high regard for their staff this will generate 
mutual respect and a spirit of good will. If mutual respect is to develop 
within the school, the staff must perceive that the principal is sincere and 
honest. Principals must train themselves to be sensitive to the importance 
of open, honest two-way communication through their own behavior 
and actions. 

At regular staff meetings the staff needs to be brought together to 
share ideas, identify instructional problems, define goals, pool resources, 
and coordinate services and programs. In order for staff meetings to be 
most productive and conducted in timely fashion it is important that 
agenda be well developed. In this way, time is not wasted explaining and 
defining facts. The staff can then get to the business of discussing and 
making decisions. 

It is important for the principal to provide frequent staff recognition, 
not only for outstanding achievement, but also for the everyday services 
they perform in order to make school a comfortable place for everyone. 
This can be accomplished verbally and through informal notes. It has 
proven to be efficient to keep a sheet of paper for each staff member, 
listing the extra services and responsibilities they have assumed through- 
out the school year. This information is extremely useful when it is time 
to write commendations for the cnd-of-ycar evaluation process. 

Staff members need to know they arc appreciated and respected. An 
open door to the principal's office where they can express their sugges- 
tions, frustrations, or just visit, is vital for an effective internal com- 
munication component. In addition to notes of appreciation, people enjoy 
receiving birthday cards and friendly letters during vacation periods. 



Stratc\fi( Planning 

In order to be prepared for the future and have control over its own 
destiny the Poway Unified School District engages in a strategic planning 
process. In 1988 the district found itself at a critical juncture. It was 
quickly moving from a small district to a large district. Student popula- 
tiof) was nuTcasing by 8 to |() per cent annually. The District’s 
student population will be over 2.VIHI0 by 1995 and by the year 

1 he District, proud of its reputation, was committed to preserving 
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its unique innovative qualities and at the same time meet the needs of the 
growing student population. 

Strategic planning is more commonly associated with business rather 
than with education. However, the District chose to take a proactive 
stance and established the Strategic Planning Committee. This planning 
process was very different from long-range planning or forecasting, and 
it was much more than an attempt to anticipate the future. Through 
the strategic planning process, the District was able to envision the type 
of future it wanted and then develop the procedures and operations 
necessary to achieve that future. 

During the 1988-89 school year the sixteen member Strategic Plan- 
ning Committee held intensive planning sessions. During these sessions 
and with input from parents, school board members and District support 
staff, the committee defined the District’s core values and mission state- 
ment. It now’ provides a clear focus and direction for the District which 
enables the District to take control of its destiny rather than being 
controlled by circumstance. The mission statement and core values not 
only drive District decisions, but also serve as a guide for the allocation of 
resources. The next phase of strategic planning involved the establish- 
ment of Critical Success Indicators. These indicators are used throughout 
the district to provide specific, measurable outcomes for which everyone 
w’ithin the District is responsible. 



Mission Staiement 
IIV hvlicre all students tan learn. 

Our mission is to help each student master the knowledge and develop 
the skills and attitudes necessary to be successful in school and society. 

To fulfill our mission, we provide comprehensive K-12 programs, as well 
as early childhood and adult education programs, which utilize a wide 
variety of learning strategies, experiences, and support services to pro- 
mote student learning. 

Active involvement of a competent and caring staff, effective manage- 
ment ot lesources, and a sale and orderly environment are essential to our 
mission. 



IIV in// tJ(/ncrc c.vu7/i7i<e m all lec do. 
Core I allies 



l:.\ullefue nt All II e / .)(> 

We are committed to: 

our lollcetive contribution to the learning process 
high levels of performance 
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continuous improvement 

pride in all aspects of the organization. 

Student Learriifii^ 

We are committed to all our students learning; therefore, we will help 
each student, to the best of his or her ability, master the knowledge and 
develop the skills necessary to be successful in school and society. 

Competent and Carinj^ Staff 

We are committed to selecting, developing, and supporting the best 
possible staff which will: 

understand and contribute to the learning process 

perform at a high level 

care about students 

respect others, and 

act in an ethical manner, 

Active Sliifj Participation 

We are committed to extensive and appropriate involvement of staff to 
promote healthier, more effective organization. 

Safe, Orderly, and Attractive Etwironment 

We are committed to providing and maintaining a safe, orderly, and 
attractive environment which prcmiotes productivity and stimulates learn- 
ing. 

Effective iMana^^ement of Resources 

We arc committed to aggressively seeking, effectively managing, and 
creatively using our resources to achieve our mission. These resources 
include students, staff, school board, parents, community finances, time, 
facilities and equipment. 

Elementary School Survey Questions 

1 Are you satisfied with your child's ticcidrmn proi^reys toward advance- 
ment to the next grade level? 

2 Do you feel the readmit pro^^ratn meets your child's needs? 

3 Do you feel the math pro<^ram meets your child's needs? 

4 Do you feel your child is receiving good classroom instruction? 

5 Do you feel the progress reports and parent conferences give you an 
adequate report on the pro^^rcss of your child? 

6 Do you feel there is reasonable discipline maintained in your child's 
classroom? 

7 Do you feel the ni/ry and rC{;ulattons ot the school are enlorced 
uniformly and fairlv? 
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8 Are you satisfied with the qualify of homework assignments? 

9 Do you feel the antoiinf of homework assigned is; 

(a) [ I About right? (b) ( | Too much? (c) ( j Too little? 

in Do you feel you arc being adequately informed about the plans and 
pro^i^rams at your child*'' school? 

11 Do you tcel that your child receive help from the teachers when it is 
requested? 

12 Do you feel that the school handles attendance problems satisfactorily? 

13 Are you made to feel welcome at your child's school? 

14 Do you teel there is good school-parent communication? 

15 Do you feel you have adequate opportunities to have a roue in school 
decisions that affect you and your child? 

16 Do yt)ii tavor year-round school to ease overcrowding? 

17 D<) you teel your scht)ol has a safe, orderly, and attractive environment? 

18 Do you teel your child's school is free trom drugs and alcolu)!? 

19 Do you feel the P I A performs an effective function at your child's 
scliool? 

2n Does your child like school? 

21 ()t*eralf are you generally satisfied with your child's school? 

22 Should the Pow-ay Unified School District consider chan<^hi^ its name 
to reflect all the areas it serves? 

23 What are the main sources of your information about your child's 
school? 



(•>) 


I 1 School/ PT A Newsletters 


(0 ( i 


1 Newspaper 


(b) 


I i Your child 


(^) ( i 


1 Neighbors 


(0 


( ] PTA meetings 


(b) ( 1 


1 School Advisory 


(d) 


( 1 Parent-teacher conferences 




C?ouncil 


(c) 


( 1 CYistodians, secretaries. 


0) ( 1 


[ Teachers and 




bus drivers, etc. 




administrators 


vou 


have any cotnments? 







Middle School Surrey Questions 



1 Dt) you teel your student is being well prepared to enter high school" 

2 Do you teel the reading proi^ram meets your student's needs? 

3 Do you teel the math meets your student's needs? 

4 Do you feel vour student is receiving good classroom instruction? 

5 Do vou teel the progress reports and parent tonferemes give you an 
adequate report on the procuress of your student? 

(> Do \t)u teel there a reasonable diuiphne maintained in vour 
student's i lassrooin? 
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Do you feel the rules and re^^ulations of the school are enforced 
uniformly and fairly? 

8 Are you satisfied with the quality of homework assignments? 

9 Do you feel the amount of homework assigned is; 

(a) I I About right? (b) [ | Too much? (c) [ ] Too little? 

10 Do you feel you are being adequately informed about the plans and 
proc^rams at your student’s school? 

11 Do you feel that y(nir student receives help from the teachers when it 
is requested? 

12 Do you feel that the school handles attendame problems satisfactorily? 

13 Are you made to feel welcome at your student’s school? 

14 Do you feel there is good school-parent cornmiuiieation? 

15 Do you feel you have adequate opportunities to have a I'uhr in school 
decisions that affect you and your student? 

U> Do you favor year-round school to ease overcrowding? 

17 Do you feel your school has a safe, orderly, and attractive environment? 

18 Do you feel your student’s school is free from drugs and alcohol? 

19 Do you feel the school has an adequate extra-curricular activity pro- 
gram? 

20 Do you feel the school provides effective counseling and j^uidanceC 

21 Does your student like school? 

22 OveralL are you generally satisfied with your student's school? 

23 Should the Poway Unitied School District consider cluineiinci its name 
to reflect all the areas it serves? 

24 What are the main sources of your injormation about your student’s 



scliool? 

(a) 1 1 


Schc‘ol/FTA Newsletters 


(0 1 


1 Newspaper 


(b) 1 1 


Your child 


(8) 1 


1 Neighbors 


(c) 1 1 


PTA meetings 


(b) 1 


1 School Advisory 


(d) 1 1 


Parent-teacher conferences 




Council 


(o) 1 1 


Cmstodians, secretaries. 


(i) 1 


j Teachers and 


Do vou have 


bus drivers, etc. 
anv comments? 




administrators 



Hiqh School Survey Questions 

1 Do you feel the academic standards of the school are satisfactory? 

2 Do you feel your student is receiving good classroom instnution? 

3 Do you feel the progress reports and parent conferences give you an 
adequate report on the pro^^ress of your student? 

4 Do you feel there is reasonable discipline maintained in your student's 
cla:»srt)em? 
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5 Do you feel the rules and rc\;>uliitions of the school arc enforced 
uniformly and fairly? 

6 Are you satisfied with the quality of hiymework assignments? 

7 Do you feel the awount of homework assigned is: 

(a) I j About right? (b) ( ] Too much? (c) ( j Too little? 

S Do you feel you are being adequately ifijoniied about the pLms and 
proi^ratm at your student's school? 

Do you feel that your student receives help from the teachers uhen it 
is requested? 

lu Do you feel that the school handles attendance problems satisfactorily? 

1 1 Are you made to feel welcome at your student's school? 

12 Do you feel there is good school-parent communication? 

13 Do you feel you have adequate opportunities to have a eohe in school 
decisiotis that affect you and your student? 

14 Do you favor y car-round schoi)l lo ease i)vercro\vding? 

13 Do you teel yi>ur scliocd has a safe, orderly, and attratirc environ- 
ment? 

Ih Do you teel your student’s school is free from drugs and alcohol? 

17 Are you satisfied with the process used for students to select classes? 
IH Are you satisfied with the teiu.se o fieriness provided at the high school? 
19 I3o yt)ii feel the library and media center meet the needs of the student? 
2l) Dt) yt)U feel the school has an adequate extra-curricular acriuiry pro- 

21 Do you teel the scht)t)l provides effective t'e»»5c/i«^ and guidance? 

22 Dt) you teel tfie school t)ffers an effective college preparatory curri- 
culum? 

23 Do you teel the schot)l prt>vides effective turccr and uoiational edu- 
cation? 

24 Does your student like school? 

25 Oueralf are yt>u generally satisfied with your student's school? 

2h Should the Poway Unified School District consider chanciinq its name 
to reriect all the areas it serves? 

27 What are the main st)urces of your wformation about your student's 
scluH)l? 



(.«) 1 


1 1 Sclu)ol/PTA Newsletters 


(0 1 


1 Newspaper 


(b) 1 


1 1 Your child 


(i;) 1 


1 Neighbors 


(0 1 


[ I PTA meetings 


(li) ( 


1 Sch(K)l Advisory 


(d) 1 


1 1 Parent-teacher contereiues 
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1 1 (^ustothans, secretaries. 


(') 1 


1 Teachers and 




bus drivers, etc. 




administrators 
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Key Points 

1 It is inaiiiibcMit upon the principal to be aware of all his constituencies 
because of the impact they have on the organizational system, 

2 A critical aspect to understanding and applying proactive decision 
making rests in strong communication systems. These systems are 
developed and maintained by members of the school and eoinmimity 
but cc rdinated by the principal, 

^ There must be a strong and carefully planned integration between the 
comnuinity needs and expectations and the school activities and prog- 
rams in order to create a total learning environment, d'his ?.peaks to 
the development of a liolistic educational approach. 

4 Appropriate and reiidbrced staff development procedures must he 
institutionalized to provide school perst)iinel with cjpportiinities tor 
personal and professional grtiwtli, 

5 There must be a school vision that represents the entire school com- 
numity and reHects its phih)sopliy and tutnre goals. 



Discussion Questions 

1 What are the initial steps netessary in order tor a principal to create a 
positive sc1k)o1 climate? 

2 Who are the important members of the school comnuinity that should 
be involved in decisitm making? 

3 What is the role of the business community regarding curriculum 
dev'elopment? 

4 How can community service be incorporated into curriculum de- 
velopments? 

.3 State five leadership traits den umst rated m this sectitm and how they 
were evidenced by the principal in the organ i/at urn’s objectives? 
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Chapter 3 

Interviews with Chief Executive 
Officers; The Role of the Principal 



Introduction 

In this chapter wc find the philosophies and experiences of four chief 
executive officers as they perceive the role of the principal as a proactive 
decision maker. In addition, each comments on the impact he believes the 
education reform movement will have on our schooling enterprise. The 
CEOs approach the various questions quite differently since they come 
from different backgrounds and assume different professional roles. Yet, 
what makes their feedback so interesting, useful and important is that 
their orientations will have a direct bearing on the role the principal 
assumes. 

For example. Ramon Cx^rtincs. Superintendent of San Francisco 
Unified School District, sees the principal as the catalyst for change, 
ever searching for ways to improve conditions. At one point when de- 
scribing the principal as a risk laker, he states that a principal ‘. . . is not 
the individual who has arrived. They are constantly reaching for the brass 
ring, perfecting, fine tuning, not only themselves, but providing the same 
opportunities for others'. Fie also states that he must be creative in his 
commitment to excellence in education. Fie clearly identifies the principal 
as ‘leader*, always aware of the entire picture and being ‘all things to all 
people*. In this way the principal can be the effective proactive decision 
maker. He also emphasizes and identifies the information sources utilized 
by effective principals as being people-centered; critical information 
location and utilization is realized within the school constituency, that 
IS, faculty/slaff and the greater community. 

While C'ortincs speaks of proactive decision making from both the 
educational CT.C^'s perspective as well as a seasoned experiential base, 
Jerry Hume's response is based on a CT{(’)\ management m private 
enterprise perspective and a private sector recipient of our schooFs pro- 
duct, that IS. the student. Hume identified the principal as being the 
leader, essentially the same as the role he h.is played as (T C') of Hasic 
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American Foods through the years. He did see the environment changing 
significantly and thus having an important impact on the principal. Be- 
cause the student population has undergone enormous change, it is crucial 
the principal and schools be responsive. Yet he ardently asserts that the 
schools failed to respond. He cites such examples as the limited utilization 
of new technologies, pedagogues mired in antiquated techniques and the 
structure itself failing to adapt to the needs of a modern society. He 
discusses incentive processes he felt to be highly effective in developing 
career opportunities for teachers, accountability procedures to reward 
and/or sanction schools dependent upon performance and student evalua- 
tion strategics that would ensure that learning would take place. 

Dean Henrietta Schwartz, Dean of the School of Education at San 
Francisco State University coffers a University C'EO’s perspective on the 
proactive role of the principal. Dean Schwartz defines the difference in 
proactive and reactive decision making. The idenfication and utilization 
of information sources is also analyzed and reviewed as she cites her 
uiministr.itivc experiences in the school system in C'hicago. She com- 
ments on the ediRation reform movement and what impact it could have 
on our schools in the future with specific application to the principal. Her 
views arc both research and cxpericntially based, providing a rich and 
complete analysis. 

In the first of the interviews, President Corrigan provides his views 
of etfectixe decision making as perceived from a post-secondary 
administrative point of view. His under'^tanding and input regarding 
the principal’s role in '*tfective decision making ii. a K-12 setting arc 
illuminating since he offers a rich experiential background from his wcirk 
in Boston as well. His comments on proactive decision making as it 
relates to the higher education arena, though, are exirenicly provocative 
and insightful. Shared ciecision making, understanding :hc political arena 
endemic to organizational settings, the role of values as it impacts deci- 
sion making and process, are sonic of the focal points of his interview. 



Section One: Dr. Robert A. Corrigan, President, 

San Francisco State University 

A h.uivi- nt SpringticM. Mass.itluisctts, |)r. C^orngaii received Ins liA in Amer 
lean Cwilization from Brown University in r#S7 and his MA and HiD 

(1%7) m that field from the University of Fcnnsylvaiiia. He I is published widely 
(»n the poet E^r.i l*oiind. issues facing url>aii, public universities, and Black 
American literature. As C hancellor at the Universitv of Massaeluiscus, Boston, 
he brought its diverse suident population into close partnership vsitli the uty 
of Boston, fortnmg institutes to deal with rare relations. W'atcr poiiiition and 
gaming sdiol.irships .md other supp<»rt hom Boston businesses During liis 
tenure 7mti in.ig.i/ine identified UMASS Boston .is one of nine 'Hot C'olleges on 
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the Climb'. Hr. C^orrigan was appointed president of San Francisco State on 
September 17. 1^)88. 

Dr. Dubiti: Wliat do you find the role to be of the principal in the wave 

of education reform? 

President Corr{^an: I have become convinced, as I think have many other 

people in post-secondary education have, that school-based management 
is something that needs to be instituted. I think in Boston, in 
particular, which was a very tough, heavily, centralized administration, 
that the people who had charge of the buildings, so to speak, the princip- 
als and headmasters, felt very frustrated by their inability to make the 
kinds of decisions in important areas such as curriculum and choice of 
teachers. Their inability, for example, simply to get repair work done in 
order to create a more appropriate place for students to study was very 
frustrating ... So I come to San Francisco as somebody who has already 
been sensitized to the issue of principals having a major role in the 
decision-making proces*. Now, if I can add to that, in the debate as I 
understand it to be taking place in San Francisco, there is an additional 
component that I find equally compelling ... the involvement of teachers 
themselves, in the decision-making process. I’ve often thought that 
teaching may be the only ‘professii>n’ in which the professionals are 
treated like a blue collar class, and I mean no disparagement of blue collar 
workers. What I’m getting at is the extent to which, unlike other pro- 
fessionals, teachers often times lack the respect, the compensation, the 
sense of dignity and the sense of being involved in the control of their 
own lives and environment. And, insofar as we limit the opportunity of 
teachers to control choice of text, to be in charge of what happens in the 
classroom, to be able to order their lives in a way that makes them feel 
professionally in control. I believe we will continue to have a problem 
with the morale of teachers. 1 believe in the importance of principals 
sharing authority with superintendents and boards of education. I also 
think it is important that principals themselves become comfortable with 
sharing increasing amounts td' authority and responsibility v/ith rlass- 
rtiom teachers 

Duhiti. How would you see the role of the • hicipal dilTercnt from the 
past five years or ten years? Do you see ditfei\nces and in what way? 
Corrifian: Well, as I answer this, you have to remember that my experi- 

ences are entirely with post-secondary education. It’s more in the role of a 
concerned citizen or as somebody who as chancellor or president has 
interacted with the schools, that 1 form any judgment at all. Secondly, 1 
am limited by having had relatively close observation of otily otie major 
school district in this period of time. 1 would say that in Boston, which is 
the city with which 1 had the most recent and detailed experience, that 
a combination of factors, beginning sonic fifteen years ago. tended to 
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conspire against the principal in terms of his or her ability to be involved 
in major decision making. There was an increased concentration of 
authority in the hands of the superintendent, a concern on the part of the 
electorate that the school committee itself had to be more involved in 
niicro-nianaging the schools, because of community suspicion of profes- 
sional educators. The suspicion was of principals in general, who were 
perceived as part ol the old boy system, a White male orthodoxy, that 
v\'.is not sensitive or responsive to the needs of a largj/y ethnic minority 
school populaticvn. To add to this, we had in boston a renewed interest 
on the part of the business community in the effective management of the 
schools; that is the pairing of university and colleges with the schools in 
partnerships between the university and a local conipany working with 
the school. I think all ot this added to an increased set ol pressures on the 
principal. Finally, I would add that the powerful role of tlie unions, along 
with the courts taking such an interest in public schools, meant tliat 
tlie truslr.ilions school committees aiul superiiuendeius had about their 
ability to run the schools, was transmitted down the ladder, Perhaps the 
single most important thing that happened in Boston while I was 
there was Judge Ciarath's decision to return to the superintendent of 
schools tile authority to run the system. That superintendent. Laval 
Wilson, in turn decided that he w'ould empower the principals and head- 
masters to have a much iiitTe direct and pow'erful role in administration. 
So. over a period of fifteen years of decline in pow'cr and authority for the 
principal, in the last year or two I leel that the principal has rc-cmerged in 
a position i>f significance wuliiti a scluiol system. Tliat's a layman's vievs’ 
t)f it 

I')uhifi: Let me ask you about your general feelings about proactive and 

pre-emutive decision making. What does tliat mean to you and how do 
you practice that? 

(.orrii^iW: I suspect what's meant by tlie question is, that administrators 

who are sensitive to wlut s gomu on in the environment can often times 
antu'ipatc what issues are likely to be. I lieretiire. they are able to make 
deeisions that are either responsive to the concerns out ilierc or because 
they may at an appropriate time, actually keep an unpleasant set of 
circumstances from eiiining together and creating problems. Recently. I 
was asked to participate in a class at Berkeley on presidential admmistra’ 
tions. The te.\t the class had been reading had a chapter iii it about 
c yhernetu administration, which I thought was an interesting plirase. 
Many years ago 1 was an avid reader of science fiction, so that on my 
previous job. after I had it for a niitnber of years, the concept of cyberne- 
tics used to come to mind You may remember the science fiction stones 
in which a brain, cut out of a human body was hooked up to a vast 
computer producing an extraordinary, powerful sort of force On my 
best days at the University c>f Massachusetts at Boston, I felt a little bit 
like that brain tied into the system because tlie tiumniiim ation How was 
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so good that I felt, not so nuidi in charge in a power sense, but in tune 
with what was gonig on. So, the decisions I made, the things I got 
involved with, were almost instinctive in terms of knowing the institu- 
tion as well I did. That's not a feeling I have yet about San Francisco State 
because I'm still too new here. My point would be that oiieii I w'as able 
to anticipate issues or problems because ot the communication tlow and 
therefore could make a decision well in advance oI a crisis. The other part 
of this is that I believe higher education administration tends to be 
increasingly in the hands of people who are reluctant to make decisions, 
who turn to committees and advisory groups tor study and consultation; 
endless study and endless consultation. It's one of the reasons why 1 think 
vve are ineffective and as slow to change. I'm not advocating a kind ot 
military, proactive arbitrary sort of admirnstrative style, which is charac- 
teristic of verv few college or university presidents. Hut 1 am delegated 
the authority by the trustees and the chancellor to lead this institution and 
1 therefore believe I have the responsibility to make the best possible 
decisii)iu o*' the basis of the e‘ idence available. Sometimes tliose de- 
cisions are going to be made in the face of much opposition and be 
responded to very critically. 1 think presidents who try to satistv every 
constituency or respond or make decisions only when encouraged to do 
so bv planning committees or consultants arc depriving universities 
..nd colleges of tl.e leadership they were hired to provide. Obviously, I 
characterize mvself as someone who lends to be proactive, as opposed to 
reactive, in the dcci iion-making process. 

Duhtn. In the conte.xt of that answer, you responded that you had a very 
strong intuitive sense to anticipating problems because you were so 
civiinectcd to the system. C,ould you tell me a little about the types ot 
sounes w>u Acre so clo.'cly eunneeted to in order jvrt>\ule \ou with 
the necessary information? 

\ good president is someone w'ho gets out ot the otticc as 
much as possible, a person wlio is m direct contact with the (acuity and 
the leadership of the facult y but doesn't restrict himself or herself only to 
the leadership group, but seeks opportunities tor interaction with the 
entire favully. Similarly perhaps on a lesser set ot issues, not less impor- 
tant but fewer, a president is also one who is sensitive to the needs ot 
St ideiits Hut, again, it is through torm il meeliiigs with student leader- 
ship or just simplv casual conversations, bv reading the student press, 
being conscious of the letters that come from stud ‘nts that the president 
gams vital i.iioniiation. No manor whether I in t ic president or chdii- 
eellor, I have always insisted that every piece ot mail come across my 
desk, no matter how insignifuaiii or irrelevant it may appear to what 
ordinarily concerns me. I read everything As I said. I try to be open 
md as receptive as p<w>ible to all groups within the univ^ersity Finally. I 
would add to the internal pnuess the importance ot being externally 
involved, being adive in the comiiKinity, having a sense ‘>f how the 
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institution IS viewed, antieipating what the overall issues are likely to be 
that will cttect the institution and learning troni your experiences is 
extremely important. 

Duhin: 1 understand completely. Now. with respect to the use of in- 

tormation, you’ve mentioned many different areas. Could >ou speak to 
your experience m the use of technologv and how it has fu ihtated that 
pro.it live decisioii-makmg process? 

f-uiTitjiin: In a very limited way because as you can see by looking 

around this otfiec. I'm not much of a user of technology myself I’m 
much more ot a people-oriented administrator. The e.xteiit to which 
technology has been usetui and important is dependent on how the 
people who work for me are able to gather more data, analyze that data 
and present me with alternatives tor decision making. If I can sound a 
somewhat pc’ssiniistic note, I think that too many people in higher 
education have been caught up in the romance of the hardware and the 
sottw.ire and have forgotten that, ultimately, human beings must make 
decisions that affect other human beings. A decision that can appear very 
logical when dictated by the data that’s produced by the technology, is 
not necessarily the best for the institution. 1 guess the simple answer to 
your question is. the e.\teiit to which my advisors are better informed 
about the facts, defines my use of technology. 

Duhin: Could you draw distinctions between those in decision-making 

positions in a private enterprise as opposed to public education? How 
they go about making decisions, how they interact with people, different 
types of leadership trr.its, characteristics. 

Cu.Tigan; I don’t know that you can generalize and I don’t know that 
any college or un versity president is in a position to comment with 
intelligence on how people in the private sector function ... I take it you 
mean private sector business CEOs, There is as much difference amongst 
companies and businesses as there is amongst colleges and universities, 
liut, there do seem to be some generalizations that you can arrive at 
There s far more shared atithority in the public college or university. Not 
emly IS there more shared authority but often times there is a great deal of 
accountability that constrains the president or chancellor, but not always 
the authority to go along with that .iccountability. My impression is that 
in the private sector a-.lininistrators are held accountable but they are also 
given authority. If they fail then their services are dispensed with but 
they're given all of the authority generally that they need to do their job. 
In this |ob I have a faculty senate, faculty union, student organizations, 
and staff organizations and unioiis, I have deans, department chairs, I 
have cabinet level people. All of these people assume, quite correctly that 
thev have some right to he consulted and listened to m the decision- 
making process I share my authority in decision making off the campus 
with a chancellor, vice ch.,iieellors. a board of trustees, a post-sccondarv 
education commission, a volunteer presidents' advisorv council, a 
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governor, with a IcgisKiturc. and wiili key staff people working for legis- 
lators. Midi as budget analysts. Twice a week I have a campus newspaper 
that conies out to advise me on or second guess the decisions I do make. I 
doubt there are many private sector C"EOs that have to deal with the 
complexity of the constraints on individual decision making than the head 
of major public university or college has to deal with. 1 don't know 
whether that's a response to your question. 

Dtibin: No. that was a good response, an interesting response. In the 

light of all these constituents you've just mentioned that there obviously 
IS a need, one you identify philosopliicall> , if not certainly in practice, to 
incorporate others in that whole process. Yet you also mention that the 
pri>eess ot shared decision making can be very time consuming and can 
also be a real inhibitor. C'an you identify a moment where you have had 
to make a decision that either traditionally or w ithin the context of that 
decision, could have involved other committee work, hut you telt that the 
better decision w’ould have been, and .vas. to act more autonomously? 
f .umvjtin: Tm concerned about executive leadership and it s very impor- 

t«int to make it quite clear what you stand for as the p.esidcnt or chancel- 
lor. You must take every opportunity to articulate to a larger eomnumity 
what the values are that you share and to what extent these values you 
believe in should be institutional values. Search committees, for example, 
spend a lot of time ultimately choosing among the numbers ot people 
who all qualify tor the position of president. In that selection, they arc 
looking for the largest commonality of values. It won’t be a complete 
overlap obviously between, for argument's sake, what the faculty leader- 
ship wants and what the new' president believes in Hut the extent to 
which there's .1 major overlap it is going to make executive decision 
making a lot easier. So. in part, communication is a sort of a two-way 
street. Often when difficult decisions are nude, they’re made m the 
ctmicxt of people sharing the value system that characterizes them. As far 
as a decision of the kiml that sou asked ab^iut. i.e.. the interweave of 
autonomous and shared decision making. I'll provide a personal example. 
When 1 was interviewed for the Presidencyt inuih emphasis was given to 
the campus need for .1 real pulmcal constitueiu y. for a comniiimiy base, 
the need to be better known in the coinimiiiity. concern that the campus 
was too dependent upon the central office for its representation in the 
slate legislature, concern for our lack ot political sophistication and so tm. 
Shortly after I took office faculty teachers began to go out ot their way. 
as IS customary, to ensure 1 made the acquaintance of influential people 
who could help move the university forward and to rewrite the masier 
plan flu higher education. 1 thought the signals were quite clear that 
ps'ople tliouglit that one of the ways in w hich ! could make major strides 
forward in our ability to relate better to the city, the Capital and the 
coimmnnty ui general, was to add a particular person to my stall 1 spent 
about three months studying the situation before deciding that the faculty 
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was absolutely right and that I needed to proceed in this way. I strate- 
gized in this manner, floated various balloons, as is my wont, in a number 
of places on the campus and I received genuinely positive responses. 
What then absolutely perplexed me was the secondary set of responses, 
from a variety of places on the campus, that I should conduct a national 
search that w'ould produce as a finalist the person everyone agreed should 
be hired. I relied upon my own instincts and my own sense of the 
appropriateness of certain appointments and made it over the objections 
of a number of people, many of w'hom I respect, who arc concerned by 
process. I think one of the important elements of being an effective admin- 
istrator is your ability both to respect process but also to recognize the 
times that a slavish adherence to process will keep you from accom- 
plishing what needs to be accomplished. In this instance I thought it was 
a perfect example of how one should go after the substance and ignore the 
process. Over the next several months I had nothing but very positive 
comments regarding this personnel decision. 

Dubin: The focus and concern in some circles about the issue of choice is 

something that is a moving force in our K-12 schools. As you know, 
choice refers t(^ parents having the right to withdraw their children from 
schools they feel arc ineffective and inadequate in providing a viable 
education. What impact do you feel choice would have on K-12 schools and 
specifically in urban centers? 

C'orrinfnn: I served for a year and a half on a committee in the Boston 

public schools, charged w'ith the responsibility by the superintendent 
with coming up with a system that would provide more choice for 
parents. I became very sensitive to the issue as a a result of comparing my 
own experiences as a parent. Between us. my wife and I had put five kids 
through school and, because generally of our middle-class situation, 
noticed the choice that we had with regard to where we lived, even in a 
community that had neighborhood schools . . . the options that were 
available to us when compared to the situation of parents in the inner 
city. Often times parents or parent, in most instances, who lived in public 
housing, no matter how vitally interested that parent might be about the 
quality of the education the child received, was unaware, or unable, to 
make important decisions about the education of their children. That 
problem was exacerbated in Boston. Let me very deliberately talk about 
Black parents as opposed to White parents because choice is often dis- 
cussed in terms of White parents. As I've suggested to you, as a result of 
court order busing, even Black parents* who would manage by virtue 
of buying or renting in a particular neighborhood, in what had been a 
predominantly Black community, lound themselves having to accept the 
fact that (heir children could not go down the street to the school that 
they had chosen to be their children's school. The children were being 
bused out o! that neighborhood mio an environment that was quite 
hostile to their children. .. Indeed, bused into schools that luil been 
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predominantly historically White, that didn’t necessarily provide the 
quality of education nor the role models that they were looking for 
because of the nature of the teacher population. Then to exacerbate that 
problem they discovered that their children, often times because of the 
GEO codes, were being bused out of a Black neighborhood into another 
Black neighborhood on the other side of the city. They were bused into 
schools that might not be as good, where the role models might be there 
but then didn’t have the neighborhood and comnumity support. And so, 
questions of being able to participate in after school activities, of going to 
school with people who are also your friends and neighbors, all the things 
we tend to value about a neighborhood school, were being denied them. 
So this made me be very sensitive to the whole issue. In part, I saw it as a 
class issue, because in point of fact, suburban parents have a lot of choice. 
The more money you have, the more choice you’re likely to have for 
your children. The people who have the least amount of choice are those 
people who arc poor and live in urban neighborhoods. So I think 
I’ve become much more attuned to the need to provide working-class 
families. Black or White with more choice then they had had historically. 

1 did, in fact, work on the plan that was ultimately adopted in Boston, 
that allowed the city to insure that to the extent that die schools were 
desegregated, within certain sectors, the parents would be able to send 
their children to elcincntary and middle schools of their choosing. 

Diibin: I see. There’s another issue that essentially speaks to the perpe- 

tuation of the type of school conditions that tend not to provide the kind 
of support that under-represented children require. 

Corrida n: Yes. For example, the choice within the county as opposed to 

just simply within the city or the Berkeley proposal which would merge 
private schools w'ith public schools. 

Dtihiri: Yes, also the concern that if parents arc not alerted to the types 

of school conditions, i.e. , faculty, students, materials, safety and so forth, 
that is essential inforn^ation necessary for them to make an appropriate 
thoice, we d be cri.Mtmg a greater problem, i.e., segmentation, with the 
choice then with eliminating it. 

Yes. Your choice has to be an informed one. For example, rhe 
typical phenomenon of middle-class suburban rnmmumn .*s, the PTA. w 
a mechanism which allows middlc-chss people to be rriore involved in 
their schools than relatively less educated people whe nrc working or 
disengaged from their school or don’t have the free time in the cities. In 
Boston again, part of cour. order busing had reqviircd th. t there be parent 
eouneils The court aetu'.ily ruled that parents be paid, as if it were a job. 
to be involved in the cchools. Bvit even given that situation, what we 
diseovered was that parents in inncr-oly schools, on the w!. >le, were not 
as knowledgeable of ot concerned about, or involved m what was going 
on 111 the sclioiiK A ht of rlie pressure fur choice was lommg from 
very selected neigiii'orb.oods witliUi Boston, enclaves of middle-class and 
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uppcr-middle-class White parents who were striving for more choice 
for themselves and were less concerned about the choice factor for 
the working-class parents. It became a difficult issue. I would argue, as 1 
think you are, that the choice in itself means nothing unless it’s informed 
choice. But I don’t know what the answer is in terms of providing 
information that they can have and work with. I’m watching the Chicago 
situation with fascination with the regard to school councils. As I under- 
stand it, all you need to do, to be, is eighteen years old. It will be very 
interesting to sec how that works itself out. 

Dnhin: In one of the interviews I conducted with a private sector 

individual, he identified very strongly with choice and felt, in the same 
context, that private enterprise is accountable for its products and if the 
product is not recci ed well by the consumer then it will cease to exist in 
the market place. By tlie same token, if schools are no longer able to 
function effectively they should no longer exist. But the question . , .? 
('orri^an: We had that argument in Boston. We should give complete 

freedom of choice to all parents and then judge the quality of the schools 
and the quality of the principals on the basis of where the better students 
went. To some extent, I would tie this with the opening discussion we 
had. A principal must, in fact, control the entire educational environment; 
choice of teachers, choice of curriculum, choice of text, etc. In Boston, 
for example, the same basal reader often had to be used in every single 
second grade in the community. A principal could not hire and fire his or 
her own faculty. Union seniority rules prevailed, so often times the 
choice of faculty in the school would be determined on/by conditions 
over w hich the principal had no control. I guess, in tlie best of all possible 
worlds, rd be willing to go along with the private sector notion which is 
essentially a kind of Ilarwiniaii one. But W'c have to do a lot more in 
terms of the basic support for independent decision making on the part 
of the principal for that to work. Outside of p ivatc prep schools, witli 
which I’ve had a limited amoum of experience, my suspicion is that the 
bureaucracies of public school systems, at least urban school systems, arc 
going to inhibit our ability to provide that kind of. both, positive and 
iiegaMve amditioning for the whole alleged decision making in that 
regard. 

Diihin: Cm the analogy be applied to schoids. i.c., if the product fails is 

It discontinued' But schools can’t nor do populations of kids go away! If 
indeed you have clioiee, the \nvarc’ parents ean identits the sclinnls that 
would be most appropriate, and others will not be able to. There arc 
those w'h(i feel tliat a whole class system might deveh>p' 

Well, take the Minnesota example. Politicians in Boston got 
fascinated with the dct ision that was reached in Minnesota that the state 
would support a voucher system /unugh which essentially an inner-city 
kid could go anyplace w itlim reason The president of tlie Massachusetts 
senate proposed in siucessisc years ol the legislature that Massachusetts 
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adopt such a voucher system. And by the way, we also had the head of a 
major Catholic university in town, Boston College supporting vouchers, 
as well as the president of Boston University. Many of us felt that 
strategy would be the absolute final kiss of death to .. e Boston public 
schools because virtually the last of the minority parents who had any 
appreciation at all or understanding of how the schools work, would opt 
to take advantage of the voucher system. Their kids would end up going 
to suburban schools and all that would be left in boston would be the 
really at-risk students who didn’t have parents or support systems that 
could help them. Boston went from 85,000 students in the public school 
system to 55, ()()() student, from roughly 1974 to 1985. During that 
period of time, the White population m the parochial schools within 
Boston grew to a number where they outnumbered the White students in 
the public schools in Boston. The most troublesome phenomenon that 
we wer^' seeing after 1985, from the point of view of those of us con- 
cerned about the future cost to public schools, was that Black parents, not 
Roman Catholics, were increasingly electing to send their children to the 
parochial schools. You know I don’t have any empirical data to suggest 
that these students were better students, better prepared students than the 
ones who remain behind. Nonetheless, the following resulted: first we 
had White kids going to the suburbs, followed by (Operation Exodus, as 
it was first called, that bused something like 2(KK) Black students a year to 
suburban schools. Then we had students. Black and White, going into 
the parochial schools. We had the exam high schools; four of the high 
schools out of the eighteen high schools in Boston were exam schools. So 
that we had all these difTcrcnt institutionally supported activities that took 
away the best of the students from the rest of the schools. It you were a 
student at one of the regional, non-exam schools in Boston the c]ual»ty of 
your education was influenced by the c. erall quality of the students who 
were in cL 'S with you. Again, it’s an interesting debate, because on the 
one hand, yes, indi'’idu .Is ought to have the right to do best by their own 
children. But how do you maintain a first rate public sdiool system in the 
face of that? 

Duhin: Could you summarize what you consider to be the most press- 

ing issues that principals in the K-12 setting might be facing in 199(1 and 
beyond’ 

I am not rjally qualified to make that projection From my 
point e.f view, as I have talked to pniuipak, the overwhelming frus- 
tration thev have is the extent to which they are being asked to address a 
wlude set of community concerns that are not necessarily of an ediica- 
tit)ii il 1 Unre I lieN have often become the replacements for the church 
and the family* insofar as they liave to deal with goals and values. 
Seioiully. tlicy arc being asked to provide an education for an rureasinglv 
iiisadvaiitaged school populati<>n without the resources tc> do t Again, it's 
an example of being field accouniahle without being given the authority 
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and resources to do the job. We have put so much of a burden on our 

public schools in America, ceuainly the urban schools which I know best. 

It seems to me an almost impossible situation. We are making so many 

demands and providing so little in the way of authority and resources. 

Key Points 

1 Identilyuig and involving your community membership in discussion 
making is a characteristic ol proactive decision making. 

2 Use ot technology, e g., data collection, spread sheets, ttc., is one 
variable m .1 proactive decision maker’s arsenal. This type of informa- 
tion can be provided to him through his subordinates. 

3 A (]EO is hired because ol his background, expertise in the field, 
methods ot decision making and personal value s\stem. 

4 A principal as C’EC) must be provided with the autonomy to be pro- 
.u tive at the school site. He must be given lueiise to hire appropriate 
personnel, manage the budget and develop curriculum. 

Discussion Questions 

1 Wh.it intormation .sources are ideiititied and unlived in his decision 
making? 

2 I hnv does he detine pro.u tiv e and reactiv e decision making? 

In \\ hat ways diH's he define the educational reform movement? 

4 Wi»uld >011 tliink there are common themes regarding the education 
reform imuniient that all Cd.Os identifv as critically important? What 
themes does he .uidrt'ss' 

W li.ii do U)U teel would be the advaniagt and disad vatitage in a 
hiisniess (!EO's leadership applied to the educaiu>ii.il enterprise and 
vice-\ersa? 



Section Two: Ramon Cortincs, Superintf^nUent^ 

San Francisco Unified School District 

H.mioii ( (»runes h.is spent his professional life working to lutter ( alifotnM \ 
public cdiii .itituMl sv .teui His .it i.oinplislnuius tU nionstfate that public ediu .1- 
fion c.ni null the tremendom eh.illeiigiN hriuieht on by grow ing di\ersit\ jiul 
other timdamenial ch.mges m onr A native San F ranciscan, idiu iied in 

( .ilifiuma. C .ortines has served sinn m Ioit of the state s sihoid disiruis as 

I 1 1 ' C fUT ,U the cll' n) ! II l .K V . n I C )' 1 li 1 Uv I I u V' ll M Ic M a H \ r U .m< I .is n » J| |; ^ {V{ t 1 . 

tof As supi f iutciuli lit i>l I fvc m.ip'r s( f\t>ol districts, he has demonstrated Ins 
skills as a titiilier. .d'lc to In ne toeetlur ilisparalc scgineiiis of .1 loniniitints. In 
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Pasadnu and San Jose he developed and implemented desegregation plans 
dubbed ‘symbols of success’ which have since been copied in a number of other 
school districts. In San Francisco, Cortines heads one of the most ethnically 
diverse school districts in the nation. Minorities constitute some 85 per cent of 
the public school population in the city, compared with a statewide total of 4^9 
per cent. His cominitinent to public K-12 education in California is an inspiration 
to colleagues in the C’alifornia State University committed to public higher 
education and to the prepat jiion of teachers and administrators, and to the 
students, especially n.inority students. 



Dr. Duhifi: What is the role of the principal in the wave of educational 

reform? 

Superintcfuh'fit Cmrh/ies; I believe the principal is still the leader. They can 
empower, involve and encourage participation. They can bring people 
along, create new ideas, and offer suggestions. It takes an individual to do 
that and I think that is the role of the principal. I have some problems, 
however, with the way the principalship is being used in the wave of 
reform, rliere is a tendency now to view the principal more as a parti- 
cipator and less that of a leader. I believe the principal should encourage a 
participative environ nent with his stafT, but the primary role of the 
principal is that of the leader and he/shc needs to know when to throw 
the ball. That does not mean that when someone else assumes a position 
of leadership for a period of time or in a particular subject area that the 
principal’s leadership role is diminished. The principal can see the big 
picture. They know what their staff is doing and for what purpose and 
can coordinate their activities into a cohesive unit. There just has to l 
somebody in charge. 

Duhin: As you reflect on your administrative experiences, how’ did you 

develop the sense of cohesion within your faculty? 

(Cortines. I look back to the days in the early sixties when I was a 
principal in a school that just had a very major racial riot. Pasadena High 
School with a student body of 320(1. I was the assistant superintendent in 
the board and the superintendent asked me to go and take it for a while. I 
remember that it had a strong support administration, a strong depart- 
ment chair, a lot of parent involvement, students that were concerned and 
engaged m learning, and that it had a large participation in co-ciirricular 
activities, but it needed somebody to put it together. I remember that was 
a campus of fo’^lv acres, and bec.uise of the nervousness of everyone fol- 
lowing the riot I used to walk it every day and put my head into the 
rocmi of every class. I did that for almost three months. It is interesting 
that years later teacher'*, students and parents comment to me that my 
leadcrsliip decision to settle the place down really made the ditTercnee. I 
made that decision based >n an itmiicive huncli. Another time I was 
named principal at a school because it w*as m the throes of losing its 
avt reditation. I he staff complained about the lack of motivation and 
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self-disciplinc on the part of their students and how that never used to be 
a problem. Extreme lethargy had set in as well as a lack of purpose. 
Duhiti. In other words, although you agree that a shared decision mak- 
ing approach is desirable, the leadership role is still expected, appreciated 
and required? 

CVr/hio; I have always felt that instruction is the hub of everything that 
goes on within a school. While I am a generalist, it is my responsibility to 
see that we put the spotlight on instruction, curriculum development and 
evaluation rather thar. complaining and romanticizing about the ‘good old 
days’. The role of the leader is to bring out the talent within that school 
ctmini’inity and direct it in productive ways. It takes an individual to do 
that. That has not changed in the thirty one years I have been in the 
business. I remember my first principal talking with me about leadership 
because 1 w^as a good first year teacher. His evaluation to me was it you 
are very patient, very patient, and then he underlined patient tor the third 
time, C'or tines will create miracles in his classroom. He went onto say 
that in the evaluation process that I was really exerting leadership and 
modeling it for the sixth graders in my class. B. " for me he was model- 
ing leadership by providing me the rope and vanking it when appropri- 
ate. It I made a contribution it was partly because of his early yanking on 
my rope or allowing me all 1 needed. 7 hat is indi vidua! leadership. So I 
don’t think it has changed. If anything I think it is more needed now and 
I am not sure that we are training individuals to assume that responsibil- 
ity v/hieh includes imderstanding and managing the complexities that 
ti>day ’s children or young people bring with them, e.g.. the various kinds 
of lifestyles, the lack of learning readiness, amount of parental support, 
eti . 7 he principal should also know tlie cadre of teachei that are needed 
in a schuol siieh as the balance of older, middle-aged and young teachers, 
in the bal.mcc of specialists to generalists, or those who are interdisciplin- 
ary to those who are cloistered by their academic parameters. All ot that 
IS needed within a school. It takes somebody to understand that and to 
know that. It takes somebody who is knowledgeable of education theory 
and practice and has an intuitive touch to put it together and orchestrate 
the whole school comnuimt\ , whether it be a small school — elementary, 
middle or senior high school — or a very large school, whether it be in a 
suburban, rural, or inner city setting, it takes an individual that under- 
stands that e\ cn though they h.i\ e re. u lied a nuMsiire of success and .ire 
now designated as an ‘eilncational/inanager/leader*. that they remain com- 
initted to personal growth, recognizing life and learning as ,i ihnaniu 
process. The educational leader, the principal, is niU an individual that 
has arriveil 1 he\ are constantly reaching for the bras<» ring, perleeting, 
fine tum.og. not onK iheniselves. Init providing tlie same opporummes 
tor others. 

Ihihin What would you say a significant dittcrence is between a pro- 
.utise deiision maker .ind a reactive one' 
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Cortines: A proactive decision maker reminds me of an old army term, 

‘observational awareness'. They are constantly aware of what is happen- 
ing around them. They arc aware of the student population and how 
it is changing, They are aware of the socio-economic, cultural and ethnic 
dynamics that arc active within a coinmunity. Let me give you an 
example, When I was in San Jose and there w'as an economic downturn, 
we had a rash of thefts by students in our upper-iniddle-cl''ss schools. 
One principal did not understand it. Another principal not only under- 
stood it, he anticipated it. Before the thefts began he raised the issue of 
security in his school and urged students to be extra careful and keep their 
lockers locked, and so on. He understood how the dynamics of the 
economic downturn of the community were going to affect that school. 
The individual that is reactive is often so preoccupied with things other 
than their direct responsibility — the school con iiiunity — namely con- 
cern with how an mcidciu may reflect on their reputation, management, 
or leadership style. They are constantly responding after the fact, reacting 
lu situations — issuing documents, orders, making pronouncements. If 
the same energy would be directed before the incidents there would not 
have been the same problems. 

Dttbiti: Do you feel that leadership style is a part of that proactive or 

reactive posture? 

(\mines: The issue. I believe, is not reactive versus proactive, but lu'iw 

one inamt.uns and iiirtliers a proactive leadership style. It is ea'^y to blame 
our failures and inadequacies on the downtow’ii office. What we need to 
do is develop a process where one is professionally stimulated in such 
a way that one is always on the cutting edge. Complacency, 1 believe, 
breeds a reactive atmosphere. I think 1 have always been prtuctive and it 
goes back to observational awareness which I alluded to earlier. 

Duhitt: What about risk — is not a proactive posititm mie that will likely 

be more error prone? 

f.'<>rnnc.v Being proactive does not mean, however, th.it you don t make 
mistakes in trying to deal with issues and situations before they hecome 
ina)t>r problems. When yon do make a wrtmg decision as a proactive 
individual 1 think it fine tune.> your prcieess. It makes you Im^k inward, 
do research, read, calculate and analyze and, therefore, is professionally 
stimulating. Most impt^rtaiuly you have to know who yon are and what 
vou are about. Cioing into administration at such a young age my 
colleagues would ask me. ‘Flow do ytni become so successful?'. 1 would 
answer by ''aymg )ou must know who you are and like yourself. 15iit 
knowing who vou are and liking yourself is also imderstanding that 
vmi have an AcliiPes heel, you have liniiiaiions. That is what a proactive 
individual is. A pcTson who is growing and developing; a risk taker. The 
reatiive individual is not the front runner and never will be. Our chal- 
lenge i'* to move pet>ple wlio are reactive into a proactive mode, 

Ihihtn: It is generally thought that one of the import.int traits that 
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leadership has is the understanding of information sources at a school site. 
What are the most important information sources and how does one get 
access to that information, and, ultimately, how is that information 
utilized? How is technology a part of that information source and how is 
It utilized in the instructional program and as an information source? 
Oortines: I think that the most important information source for the 

principal within a school community are the members of the school 
community. A principal who does not talk and listen to students intently 
and know what they are doing and what they are about, and I mean all 
segments ot the ‘'chool, the academic, sports, co-curricular, fine arts etc., 
really docs not have his/her hand on the pulse of the school. There were 
several reasons I used to visit classrooms, 1) To understand what was 
going on. Was instruction really happening? And, 2) To learn myself. To 
sit and listen to a social science lecture, for example, or to the discussion 
on a particular phase of literature in an English class; to watch the hands 
of a student under the guiding eyes of a teacher around a clay pot; to 
listen to the student council as they were interacting on a particular issue, 
engaging the faculty in such a way that it provided them the opportunity 
to be involved, and participate whether or not they agreed with adminis- 
trator or principal or not. One has to reach out to the community, both 
on the parents’ turf as well as at school and listen to what they have to 
say. It is essential for a principal to understand the human dynamics 
within a school community and he can only do this by reaching out to 
feel the pulse of the school, not just once or quarterly, but every day. 

Another important development regarding information systems 
available to the principal are the assorted new technologies. I respect 
computers and data processing and wdiat they can instantly do, but I also 
need to understand how they are viewed by students, staff and the parent 
community. 1 respect interactive video, out how would it affect students 
and especially how would it change a teacher’s methodology and his/her 
means of acquiring new information. How students would respond to 
this IS extremely important. 1 respect an old fashioned one — the movie 
— that w'e show in the cla.ssroom which is a type of early technology. 
Mut most people did not use it well. We used it as a spacer to take up time 
rather than as a part of the instructional program. We should have been 
more attentive to how it would motivate students tc^ engage them in a 
writing ^>r speaking program. I think also from the standpoint of what 
goes on m our science labs that we are not doing well with our students 
unless we provide the state-i>l-the-ari techmdogies and resultant 
methodologies which allow students to c.xplore. discover and create, as 
well as make mistakes. 

Duhin: What about infiirmation the principal is unaware of? 

dornnis: A principal has to be knowledgeable of all of that, but when 

one IS not as knowledgeable as one would like to be, the principal must 
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that they don’t know. Whether you work in a community that has a great 
number of professional parents, for example, or whether you come from 
a community that is rural and host to a whole set of technologies foreign 
to the inner city for example, you have to be willing to let the communi- 
ties know what it is you know and not know and why it is you want 
and need to have more information. This can send a very strong message 
regarding your leadership style as a principal. I believe that some of our 
new principals do that better than some of us old salts. They haven’t been 
tainted by the rebuffs like, ‘Why let it all hang out? You have to be 
smarter than the community you’re supposed to be taking care of’. No, 1 
think that the whole importance of information has to do with the way in 
which the principal constantly uses information to grow, to develop 
his/her own skills, whether it is five or ten years before they move on, or 
whether it is twenty years, or for a lifetime they must be constantly 
growing, stretching themselves. We have to know what is happening 
around us and to us. I often ask people, ‘How many books have you 
read? When was the last time you took the time to smell the flowers?’. 
That is also an information gathering device that has an impact on what 
you do as a principal and how you motivate and model for students, 
parents and for teachers. 

Diibin: There have been many comparisons that have been made be- 

tween a CEO of a corporation and the principal at the site level. Are there 
any distinctions you can draw, comparisons you can make? 

C^ortifws: I think we as educators make a major mistake as we move 

through the ranks thinking that it changes dramatically at each difierent 
level. As a superintendent of three major school districts in California I 
have noticed that the experiences I have daily do not differ that much 
from when I was principal or a classroom teacher for that matter. As a 
teacher of my first sixth grade class of forty two students I w as the CEO 
of that classroom. It was my job to maximize the potential of all forty 
two students. I was not interested in having them on the same page at the 
same time in the same reading book. I wanted all forty two balls to be in 
the air at the same time in whatever area we were exploring, moving at 
their particular pace. That is difficult. I wanted learning experiences that 
wxre good for the entire class and to instill discipline in those who were 
not as turned on by the learning experience as their fellow student were. 
The classroom principal, the teacher and the CEO — their goal is to 
make it work. So I would say there arc tar more similarities than differ- 
ences. What makes the difference is our own ego trips, getting caught up 
in how important we are as w'e change from level to level, position to 
position. The sensitivity and understanding of the importance of people is 
something I learned as a classroom teacher. I also learned that when there 
was a problem as a classroom teacher I had to deal w'ith it promptly and 
not sweep it under the rug. Once, for instance, I had a very bright young 
child in my sixth grade class who always had to have his desk top 
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up. One day I came over to him and in the heat of the moment, I 
inadvertently slammed the desk top down and yelled, ‘Get to work’, but 
accidentally caught his fingers and smashed them. I did get his attention, 
but I needed to call his parent and let them know that I had done 
something wrong. I was motivated for the right reason, but I needed to 
not take the story home, or sweep it under the rug. I needed to let the 
parent know what happened. That is a situation that I deal with every 
day as the superintendent, and something I dealt with every day as the 
principal. There are things that are unpleasant, yet 1 needed to be pro- 
active rather than reactive. So I would suggest to you that the issue of 
leadership really does not change from level to level, position to position. 

1 was fired from my first siipcrintendency and it rattled my confidence a 
bit in my leadership ability — 1 had begun to question whether I had 
what it takes. 1 was subsequently hired by a city and in a short time 
became the assistant city manager. 1 found that the same skills, the same 
knowledge about myself, the same proactive management style — all of 
that was just as important. Only the body of knowledge that I was 
managing had changed. A classroom teacher is a manager, a principal is a 
manager, and a superintendent is a manager. All three of them are 
managers of education, instruction and curriculum. While the scoop may 
change I don’t think that much else changes. It is just the numbers and 
complexities that you have to deal with. 1 am not so sure that the 
complexity of a classroom is any different from a school. A classroom 
teacher can never leave that group of kids. As a principal I could shut the 
door, or as a superintendent 1 could avoid certain obligations. It is very 
important for the classroom teacher to look upon the kinds of experiences 
he/she has, because how' well they deal with issues that come up can 
easily relate to higher level management issues. 

Dubin: In the wave of educational reform there have been many sugges- 

tions about the training process for administrators. In fact, in some states 
there is the idea of not necessarily having a teaching background tor 
effective leadership in schools. What are your thoughts regarding the type 
of background potential leaders to need have, in order to assume the 
positions? 

f'orruics: I think that to be a good or outstanding principal one needs to 

have very fine liberal arts training. If one does not understand the culture 
ot the society, its art, literature, geography, and history, one is going to 
have a hard time setting goals with teachers tor students and a school 
community. Also, one has to constantly be engaged in the learning 
process. That is difficult, because the preparation for the prineipalship 
starts in your own school and training. The type of principal you are will 
be rertective of your own schooling and your own parents’ involvement 
as your natural teachers. The natural teachers* involvement and the 
professional teachers’ involvement when you are very young arc contri- 
buting factors to the type of principal you will be ... if you have an 
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inquiring mind, for example. To analyze as an adult what is it I didn’t 
have as a young person or in my college training and compensate for that 
is an ongoing educational process. I feel strongly that teaching experience 
is important in being a good principal, I am not saying that one could not 
be a principal having not been a teacher. But I would say that if one was 
not willing to take the classroom periodically and model what one ex- 
pected because they have never been a teacher, then they would generally 
not be a successful principal. A principal is just a master teacher. You 
need to be able to model and offer suggestions on classroom control, how 
to encourage discussion in class as opposed to reprimanding the kids or 
asking them to regurgitate information. If you are going to help teachers 
look at how they approach thinking skills, you are going to have to be 
able to give examples, to model and suggest. You may not have been that 
kind of teacher, but certainly you need to understand what is or is not 
happening based on the literature. One also needs to have an historical 
understanding of the various periods of time we have been through. You 
must have a sense of background . . . when, for instance, it w^as very free 
Howdng and there was really no accountability in teaching; when know- 
ing the multiplication tables was all you needed to know, rather than the 
ability to put it all together. Yes, you need to know, as Hirsch would 
say, you need to memorize, you need to know the facts. But, you need to 
be able to think about those facts and create solutions. Classroom 
teaching is imperative to this. And as I stated, we need to be careful about 
moving through the levels syndrome. Some of the most damage we do 
to aspiring administrators is say that if you want to be a principal you 
have to be a counselor, then a dean, then department head, assistant 
principal and, finally, principal. What we do wrong in those situations is 
never identify the importance of each position; that they could become an 
end in themselves. For a period of time a counselor may be the most im- 
portant person in a child’s life. A dean that deals with discipline in a 
compassionate and sensitive manner may save a kid. A department head 
may provide the direction for a department that is really challenging and 
helps them look at its curriculum and what they are doing in refreshing 
and innovative ways. An assistant principal that coordinates all of that is 
very important. 

Dubin: Was that the career path you followed? 

Cortiiirs: It is interesting that I was never any of those before I was a 

principal. My career took me from teacher to an administrative position 
to the director of long range planning and assistant superintendent and 
back to the principalship. People thought I was going to fall on my face. 
What put me in good stead was what I had learned as a teacher. How do 
you manage? How do you provide c^.ntrol? How do you create? How do 
you bring kids with different personalities and complexities along? What 
we need to think about also is not just a professional training. What are 
vour experiences — with a family or without a family? Your experiences 
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on holiday and throughout your life come to bear on what you do as the 
principal and how you exert leadership. Somebody recently asked me 
why I opened the schools on Thursday following the earthquake.^ What 
were you trying to do, make money off those kids with a higher a v erage 
daily attendance? 1 said it has nothing to do with average daily attend- 
ance. This is an emergency time. We are going to receive the average 
daily attendance anyway. I understood the effect that 63,00(^ kids would 
have being on the streets of San Francisco. There was the possibility that 
they would get in trouble. I also realized that another 18,0{)() would likely 
not have a good breakfast or lunch and that another 4400 would be on 
reduced lunch. I also realized that yes, they could sit there and be babysat 
by a TV and see the earthquake tragedy hour after hour. I also realized 
that the teacher is probably the most important person within a kid’s life 
other than the parent, and in many urban settings the most important. 
Therefore, I opened the schools not to make another buck, nor because I 
believed that every kid sliould be in school, but I believed it should be 
available as an option. Was that something I learned in a book? No, after 
thirty one years being in an educational system and using all of the 
experiences I had, both good and bad, to hone my ability to make, what I 
hope to be, the right decision at the right time. 

Duhin. What would you consider the most pressing problems lacing 
principals today in our urban settings and how can the information 
sources you identified earlier help to correct some of these problems? 
(Joi7i/iC.s; The most pressing problem a principal faces is the ability to 
sta\ current considering tlie rapid speed with which our sc:>cicty is chang- 
ing. whether it be in the rural, suburban or urban sectors. An awareness 
that we are educating for the student’s world, nor ours, is crucial. In my 
lifetime, technology has been an evolutionary process. In the present 
student’s lifetime, and as a contributing citizen when they become an 
adult, it is a way of life. We need to make sure that teachers understand 
that fact and are current. That means exploring and taking risks and 
introducing in the school some things that may be referred to as ‘fads’. It 
may be finding out what W'C should not do, rather than just keeping the 
status quo and playing it safe and being too responsive. The whole 
current issue is an ability to adapt to the teenagers themselves, to deal 
with the health issues they are facing, for example. Being current with 
the issue of substance abuse — drugs — and the issue of AIDS in the 
urban areas. I low do you weave the threads of health education through 
social science, mathematics, science, physical education and not Just rele- 
gate it to forty minutes in health class? It is hard to encourage some 
teachers to stay current because so many say, ‘I have only three years to 
go until retirement’, or T’m just the new principal’, or ‘That’s someone 
else's responsibility’. Principals should say every day, as an act of faith, I 
march to my own drummc»'. That docs not mean yon don’t work in an 
in-depth w.iy witli tlic people around vou. It means you challenge your- 
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self to be on the cutting edge. That doesn’t mean you need to know how 
to use the computer, or know all the developments in science, but you 
need to be aware of and accept them. You need to be constantly skim- 
ming eighteen periodicals, nve newspapers, and the major literary works 
of the time so as to know what is happening and apply all this to what 
you aic responsible for: the managing of a school. 

Dubifi: If you could project the role of the principal as well as the role of 

schools for our greater society in the next five and ten years, how would 
you see the role of the principal and/or our schools changing? 

(Entities: There has to be change in the role of the principal. Because 

times are changing so fast it is impossible to predict the exact nature of 
the change. 1 think the individual has to be able to adapt to situations 
almost instantly. Whether it is an act of God, such as an earthquake or 
flood, economic recession, work stoppage, or a student crisis such as a 
suicide, the principal has to be adaptp^lc. Also, they have to make a 
connection w'ith ?»' institution of higher learning that is involved with 
teacher traini»" . is irrelevant w'hecher it is a rural, suburban, or urban 
school. Thei :ias to be that linkage. They have to find a way that they 
and their teacners are directly involved with teaching and administrative 
training. As well, they should attempt to make their institution a lab for 
training. It would be beneficial for bcHh the institutions tnat are training 
teaclicrs and administrators and the schools themselves. If notliing more, 
it helps them stay current and raises the level of vocabulary from tlie 
antiquated to the contemporary. Another changing role of the principal 
deals with economics. 7 hey have to recognize the importance ot econo- 
mics in society. Young people and teachers need to understand that the 
tearing down of the wall dividing East and West Berlin, irrespective of 
the symbolic importance, will have a major economic impact. An oil 
crisis in the Middle East or political unrest in the Philippines or El 
Salvador will have economic repercussions that may directly affect their 
lives. That student who wdll. hopefully, become a contributing citizen 
needs to understand how and why that is. What we do wrong with kids, 
especially in high school, is give them the impression that when they 
leave high scliuol they become ‘adults’. Certainly if vve look at history 
over the last several centuries children have had to assume adult roles at a 
very young age due to various societal problems, e.g., wars, famine, etc. 

1 would submit that the transition to adulthood, responsible citizenship, is 
a process that begins from birth. The principal, then, whether at the 
elementary, middle or senior high school level, must be a catalyst in that 
process ... a catalyst not only with the students, but with the staff as 
well. Your question asked about what the changing role of the principal 
would be — well, although this is what hc/shc should be aware of today, 
there will be greater demands tomorrow. How do you relate American 
literature to what is happening at the present time? How do you relate the 
pains and tragedies in our history or the French Revolution with what is 
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happening today? It is important because it will allow us not only an 
understanding of the current global condition, but may also help us 
foresee what niay happen ten or fifteen years from now. Adaptability. 
People sometimes wonder why there seems to be a tendency tor the 
coach or athletic director to be promoted to principal. Every year the 
coach has a new challenge — a new season, personnel, etc. Every year 
he/she must adapt to the new' circumstances. These qualities of leadership 
and adaptability that a coach brings with him to a principalship arc 
important, but they alone are not sufficient. Academic excellence and 
scholarship are also important, but again they are not sufficient in them- 
selves. I remember a case involving the appointment of a principal. He 
was initially hired as the department chairman. He was the best depart- 
ment chairindn vve had ever had in a high school. He had a PhD in his 
field. He had written several books; a true scholar. He was a bummer as a 
principal. It was because he had not pulled all the other things together. 
Dubin: How wa)uld you define the principal as you see him/her? 

Cortifies: The principal is all things to all people. He is a counselor to 

kids and middle-aged teachers w'ho are undergoing a crisis at home, or to 
the parent community which may be having economic problems. He is a 
counselor, a benevolent dictator, a manager, a manipulator, an entorcer, 
a motivator. He is, in short, adaptable. Paradoxically, let me say that 
school should not be his entire life; it should not consume him. If it does 
he will not be sufficiently informed about the world in which he lives, 
lo answer your question then, in the next five, ten or twenty years the 
principal will have greater pressure to assume the role as a change agent 
and committed to flexibility and adaptability. I have seen ‘change agents' 
who brought about change, but never changed themselves. It is not good 
enougli to say I know- who I am and don’t try to change me. Rather, I 
know who I am and I am evolving as a persc')ii. Hopefully, the person 
does grow and thev learn from situations and mistakes and handle them 
differently and not repeat them. Finally, I believe the principal in the 
future w'ill have to call on more people tor help. Fie will not be able to do 
it alone. He will have to look into the school community and include 
them. People often comment that schoois are the least changed institution 
of the last forty vears and that is the problem wdth them. This can be 
interpreted as stability. There is more stability in the schools than in those 
other institutions. In fict, I am not so sure w'e have done such a bad Job. 

I am suggesting that they need to know' when, and how' to ciiange, but 
also what to keep the same. You don’t want to throw' out the baby w’ith 
the bathwater. 1 remember the days of Hexible scheduling. At the time 
that was the panace'a. Everyone felt that everybody should be on a 
flexible schedule. And then the're w'ere the days of independent Study. If 
only everyiMie could just be doing their own thing. There is some good 
in Ht'xible scheduling and independent study, but it is not the end-all. it is 
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knowing how to take some of the educational fads that conic along and 
adapt th-'Mii to one’s own management style and the needs of a particular 
schoc \ principal should not adopt it as an end-all panacea. Adaptability 
will bv the driving characteristic of tomorrow's principaf coupled with 
the recognition that the strength of the outside ronimuiiity is an integral 
part of the educational process. 

Dubitr. Will the use of data processing, computerized information or 
other types of information sources impact your schools in the future and 
change the ways in which they are run? 

(Entities: Yes, I do see them impacting. But, again, I would go back . 

the point that they not become an end unto themselves. They should 
assist us in managing better, in addressing the needs ot students, staff and 
the school eomniimity, in understanding what the patient needs, that they 
allow us to use more specificity in prescribing the educational process tor 
students and helping staff adapt better. We need to use the information 
for the good of the student and the school community rather than 
allowing the various ‘programs’ and the ‘process’ dictate and determine 
our actions. People are often so caught up in the ‘process’ and the 
‘program’ that they hav : lost track of its original purpose. I think that 
being on the cutting ed.’e of information, understanding ourselves and 
being adaptable are the critical leadership traits required o meet the needs 
of a complex society. 



Note 

1 CA)rtines is refeuing to the decision he made following the October 
1989 earthquake. 

Key Pointc 

1 Leadership is developed through years ot experience and a willingness 
to ‘take risks’. T he leader must be adaptable and able to accept change. 

2 Use of technology and information sources is critically important to 
effective leadership. Ultimately, though, the information sources 
should be applied so that focus on the interaction among different 
constituent groups, understanding and being sensitive to tliei'* needs is 
paramount. 

^ While the principal must be ‘all things to all people’, meeting the 
needs of so many scluud groups, he must nevei lose sight ot who he 

IS. 

4 A proactive decision maker is well- versed m a number ot fields and 
has a greater sense o\ the world outside his school. 
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Discussion Questions 

1 As a proactive principal concerned with a school site, district, uni- 
versity and business collaboration, what process docs Superintendent 
Cortines sugg<*st be undertaken to develop such a consortium? 

2 Is the principal’s role in public schools defined differently by the chief 
executive officers in this chap^T? How does (x’lrtines define the role? 

3 How does C'ortines merge the teacher role into the administrative 
role? 

4 What does Superintendent CA)rtines mean when he speaks of the 
principal as a ‘risk-taker’? 

5 How does Cortines define technology and what application does he 
envision for it in the future? 



Section Three: Jerry Hume: A Corporate Chief Executive 
Officer’s View of a Principal as Chief Executive Officer 

William J. Hurm\ (3iairniap and C.FO of Basic American Foods Corp., was a 
member of the C^ilifomia Business Roundtable’s Education Task Force and has 
been an active and concerned member of the business community regarding the 
reform movement in education in the United States. Tlie following interview is a 
candid acccoiint of liis perspectives on education. Fie makes specific recom- 
mendations regarding student nuuivation, parental empowerment and teacher 
recognition wuliin the context ot restructuring public cducaiioii. 

Dr Duhiti: What is the principal’s role in the v/ave of educational 

reform? 

C^lhiirnum Hunic: Everything that I have read about successful schools 

indicates that it starts with a principal with a vision who articulates that 
vision to his staff, students, the parents and community and carries out 
that vision. He is a leader and successful schools begin with a leader with 
a vision. Leaders must know where they are going. Successful principals 
know where they are going. It may be demanding excellence from the 
students, but they have a vision and their schools arc characterized by 
everyone knowing what that vision is and working in the same direction. 
Duhin: Would you say that the role of the principal is different today 

from five years ago and could it be different five years from now? 
Htune. I think the role of the principal is the same today as it w'as five 
years ago. He is still a leader. The outside w<^rld may have changed, but 
the role of the principal is the same. F^e is the person to lead the school 
and articulate that vision. And that will always he the case. Principals 
need to be able to understand the world about them, what’s coming at 
them in terms of students, parents and society and deal with it. But, 
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they’re still the leaders of the school. No, the principal’s role has not 
changed. 

Dubiu: If the principal’s role remains the same, perhaps the environment 

has changed. In what ways would you say the environment has changed? 
Hume: The environment has changed in a whole series of ways. Let s 
look at the UMOs. You had a different classroom composition. You 
had less legal requirements, a less litigious society. You had the ability to 
discipline students. Now the demands on graduating students in terms of 
needing higher order thinking skills and lifetime learning are significantly 
different than the demands for the high school graduate thirty years ago. 
And, yet, the schools are using the same technology now that they used 
thirty to forty years ago. The schools have not kept pace with the 
changing demographics nor have they been responsive to societal prob- 
lems that have confronted them. Until the schools start improving the 
education of the students that are in their charge, they are going to fail. 
Schools have to change in order to deal with the changes society has 
brought. New advances in learning, for example, cooperative learning as 
one new methodology, are vehicles which have been developed since the 
1940s. Ye:, classrooms are still taught in the same ways that they were 
taught in the 1940s and they are failing grossly. If you have a multiracial 
classroom as is common today, you don’t teach them the same way as 
you would a homogeneous classroom common forty years ago. Educa- 
tion has to change and it has not. Until it changes it will fail the students 
and, consequently, the United States. 

Dtihin: How has this failure and this problem impacted private industry? 

Hume: I can quote you some statistics of what business finds is coming 

out of our schools. Let me give you a series of examples. Uhemical Bank 
of New York must interview forty applicants to find one who can be 
successfully trained as a teller. What happens to the other thirty nine? 
IBM found that it had to teach high sdiool algebra to thousands of 
workers before they could run newly installed computers. And yet 
Toshiba does not have to train Japanese employees to run computers, 
rhey come out tif die schools computer literate. Toshiba can then spend 
money on research and development which, in turn, makes new pro- 
ducts, while IBM has to spend the same money on training. Between July 
and December 1987, 84 per cent of the applicants for entry level 
positions at New York telephone failed entry lev’cl e.xaminations. At 
Bacific Bell similar entry level tests are required. It recently advertised 
for entry level non-management jobs in Los Angeles. 2o8 applicants re- 
sponded, all of whom were ‘.cheduled for testing. 140 of the 2.S8 showed 
up to take the test. One in fourteen, 7 per cent, of the 140 applicants 
tested were able to pass the test. Why were 9.3 per cent of the 
applicants unable to pass the test? Why did only .34 per cent of the 
applicants show up for the test? Because they did not have the basic skills 
or work habits jobs ciirrcmly available require. You should get those 
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basic skills and work habits in schools but now they are failing the 
worker. 

Duhin: Let’s talk about success in schools. What is it about the schools 

that you have seen as models that have demonstrated the leadership and 
proactive thinking that makes for a successful, productive student upon 
graduation? 

Hume: Fundamental to a successful school is parent, teacher, student 

and administration interaction. They are all a part of an integrated whole 
working in the same direction. The succcessfiil schools with which I have 
been involved which include parent, teacher, administration, student 
and community, have developed master plans which have articulated 
where they wanted the school to go. Those master plans have embodied 
the desires of the whole school community. Once the master plan was 
articulated, everybody knew where they were going and why. There was 
no misunderstanding about the school’s goals and objectives. So, first, 
you must have a vision for your school, then, once you have articulated 
the vision you must step aside and let the h'^admaster or the principal be 
responsible for carrying out that vision. If the governing body of the 
school does not like the way the headmaster is implementing the collec- 
tive vision of the school community, you fire him/her in lieu of another. 
You don’t get involved in what the headmaster does on a day-to-day 
basis. You hire him to implement your vision and then get out of his 
way. It is not advisable to reach down into the system and micro-manage 
what is happening on a day-to-day basis. The principal has to be re- 
sponsible for running the school, hiring and firing faculty, etc. 

Another change I see as important is to review faculty on an annual 
basis. This would include student critiques for the upper levels in high 
school and department heads reviewing the performance of the faculty 
against standards that the school holds for itself. The schools will, thus, 
not only be driven by a vision, but by standards that it believes are 
important. The standards are determined by measuring at every grade 
level the skills and knowledge of each student. 

Duhin: Usually there is a conflict between state mandated expectancies 

in the form of competencies as opposed to the site-level abilities of kids. 
Sometimes it is hard to bring those kids at the site-level to the expecta- 
tions ot the state level. Is that something that can be reconciled and if so 
how? 

Hume: Absolutely. It is reconciled by taking a look at the way in which 

we run our schools. We run our schools by the antiquated agrarian 
model. We still give our children three months vacation during the 
summer. A child who is failing in school should not be given a three 
month vacation. He should receive remediatory assistance. We should 
start t(^ remediate kids as soo;. as we detect that they are not making the 
grade. That means as early as kindergarten and certainly by the first and 
second grades we should administer entrance and exit tests. If the child is 
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not doing well when they come out of kindergarten we should figure out 
what areas they need help in and remediate and get them up to speed 
before they go into the first grade. Absolutely, it s possible, we just have 
to use our time more efficiently. For our schools to shut down when they 
are failing the nation is a criminal act in my estimation. It’s just crazy for 
that to happen. 

Duhin: So early intervention? 

Hwne: Early intervention, sure. Early intervention with respect to stand- 

ards. What we want to do is make that child succeed. The last thing we 
want to do is place that child in a slow learning class. What we really 
want to do is place that child in the fast learning class and having 
everyone at the same level. We should .ook also at ways in which kids 
can become active in their own learning process as well as that of their 
peers. That means kids teaching kids. We should not ask our teachers to 
be solely responsible for the education of our children. How can we get 
the children involved in teaching each other? I think it is time we 
recognize that kids sometimes learn a lot better from other kids than they 
do from their teachers. Do teachers recognize that need? Uniortunatcly, 
in most cases, no. They are afraid of losing their authority in the 
classroom if we turn over some of the responsibility to the kids. It is 
unfortunate that this and other new learning technologies are met with 
such resistance from established teachers. 

Diibiri: With respect to teachers, and let’s pursue that for a moment, in 

the literature and the reform movement there is much talk about profes- 
sional and career ladders, different types of levels of teacher performance 
that would constitute different salary levels and so on. Could you speak 
to that for a moment and, also, how does incentive pay, if it works in the 
corporate world, affect production, input, involvement and so on? 

Hume: I think that the educational establishment has to be evaluated by 

what it is producing. Teachers have to be measured with respect to 
whether or not the kids that come out of their class have obtained the 
skills and knowledge they need in order to be successtul at the next level. 
So, what 1 would propose is that at every grade level there be a pass/tail 
exit test. If the child passes they proceed to the next grade. If not, they 
receive remediation. In addition, the results ot the tests are a part of the 
teachers’ performance record. Over a period of time we will be able to 
identify those teachers and methods which arc successful and those that 
arc not. We would be able, then, to help those teachers who lacked the 
necessary skills do a better job, and, as a result, reduce the number of 
children they fail. One of the first things wc must do is set up standards 
for each grade level and determine whether the children emerging from 
each level are meeting the standards. If they are not wc must be able to 
take action to change it. One of the things wc must do is to check the 
current policy of allowing our unsuccesstul teachers to remain at their 
posts year after year. 
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As for merit pay I think it is important to have a national certifica- 
tion system. There should be an optional test given on a national basis. It 
would test two things: the skills and know ledge of the teacher, and the 
teacher's performance. Those teachers who demonstrated the compet- 
encies and classroom skills necessary to be successful would be awarded a 
national certificate. That national certificate w 3uld offer tax forgiveness 
tor teachers' salaries over a five year period. Now that is the bonus that I 
feel is appropriate for those w^ondcrful teachers who have the knowledge, 
skills and capabilities to be able to win, i.c., be effective in the classroom. 

I think it should be a national objective to award, recognize, praise, cheer, 
salute and celebrate those teachers and place them on the pedestal. That is 
where they should be. On the other hand, those teachers that arc tailing 
must themselves be remediated. And it they continue to fail, be removed 
from the system. So, yes, I do favor merit pay, but in a different way, 
one that allows teachers national recognition and the respect that they 
deserve. 

Dtihiii: Is there a similar process in the corporate world with merit pay 

anci incentives? 

finffw: Sure. Every time you have a successful employee you want them 

to help you dc^ your j >b better. So you promote ti^at w'inner and recog- 
nize them by giving m^ni more and more responsibility. By this public 
demonstration ot .ipproval everyone knows they are a winner. Losers 
don’t stay around long, because you cannot afford them. In business we 
are driven by liaving to meet the bottom line. We are not receptive of the 
public largess on an annual basis. We are responsible to the consumer. If 
the a>nsuiner likes our product and buys it we stay in business. If the 
consumer does not like our product we change or go out of business. We 
are consumer driven which means we are accountable to the consumer. 
We have to make sure our products satisfy a consumer need. Business, 
thus, lives by consumer choice and accountability. Those are the key 
critem that arc important for our schools to live by as well. In fact, 
parents should have the option to choose w'hat school they want their 
child to attend. Schools should be judged in how' well they perform by 
state, national and international standards. How well do we do against 
the Japanese, for example? There is a lot of literature that indicates we are 
not doing very well. The number ot scientific graduates we have, versus 
Japan, or the number of patents we arc generating is not promising, japan 
is doing quite well right now^ and we are falling behind. That is unfortun- 
ate for our future and the future of our kids. 

Diihifi: Yt)u have alluded to choice as an aspect of parents' involvement. 

C?ould you speak to that and how that w'ould work in your opinion? 
Hume: The most promising approaches to school reform are those that 

promote competition between schools and parent choice among schools. 

I here has to he a mechanism iii the educaiitinal system that informs a 
particular school as to how well it is doing. This information must be 
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known before it is documented in a multitude of reports. Parents select- 
ing the school of their choice is a mechanism that indicates to that school 
whether or not it is successful. According to the latest CJallup poll, the 
majority of American parents want choice. As Checker Finn said, ‘Choice 
is the reassertion of civilian control over the educational system’. Choice 
empowers and motivates. It creates involvement on the part of the 
parents which is so necessary for schools to succeed. Choice empowers 
those most in need, those adversely afC'cted by the current system; the 
poor and minority students who arc most apt to be trapped in wretched 
schools because their families arc unable to afford to move to areas where 
better education would be available. Clhoice is an expression of society’s 
commitment to equal educational opportunity for all. What is choice? 
Public school choice must amount to an open market in w’hich the 
consumers are subsidized and the producers are not. 

Dtilhn: Since minority parents have traditionally been uninformed about 

the appropriate educational setting for their children, how do they get 
informed so that choice for them has meaning? 

Huwe: We must begin with standards. Standards drive choice. Cdioice 

works best when there is accountability. For example, A1 Shanker 
reflected the reality of the situation when he said, ‘Either you will be 
following somebody elsc’s orders, or you are going to have a school that 
is run professionally, but with accountability’. Why accountability? 
Accountability lets the parents know what they are choosing. Accounta- 
bility will be the vehicle that will drive intelligent choice. Accountability 
reports on the performance of the schools and teachers in accomplishing 
what their profession is hired to dc>: educate the youth. Accountability 
is an essential ingredient in motivating people to become performance 
driven. Accountability is measuring student accomplishment against the 
standard and holding schools accountable for attaining that standard. 
Educational accountability is, then, for the individual child and the socie- 
ty at large. Determination that a child attained the necessary knowdedge 
and learned the skills at one grade level in order to be successful at the 
next grade level. How the child did with respect to the standards has to 
be communicated to the parents and the teacher. The school’s grade level 
results must be made available to the press, legislature and the public, so 
school performance can Le quantified. In this way successful schools can 
be recognized, cheered, rewarded, respected and replicated while un- 
successful schools can be identified and motivated to change. Cdioicc will 
come through knowledge. Knowledge comes through schools being held 
accountable for performance with respect to standards. 

Dithin: So that the publicity and the available information about the 

success of the school would be communicated to parents, and that would 
then allow them to make an appropriate, well thought out decision 
about which schools to send their children to? 

Hutne: l et me give you my vision of that. When the child arrives at 
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school on the first day on his desk will be a notice to take home to his 
parents which lists what schools he is eligible to go to. In addition there 
will be information regarding procedures for changing schools, the ques- 
tions they should ask when searching tor diiferent schools, fundamental 
information about different schools’ performance, '-/here they should go 
to obtain help in changing schools and if they need language assistance 
where they may receive it. In other words, as soon as a child comes to 
school they and their parents will be made aware that this school will 
only hold that child as long as they wish to remain there. That child can, 
if they wish, r,o to another school and here is the format and procedures 
for changing schools if they wish to exercise that choice. 

Dtihifi: So this, in turn, will put the pressure on the schools to make 

them more sensitive to the market demands? 

Hmnc: You bet, and that happens as soon as the kid gets to school and is 

provided by the school itself Different schools would be soliciting differ- 
ent children, because it is in their interest to do that. The system, thus, 
forces the educational establish ment to be responsible to the consumer. 
Didnfi: Let’s refocus on the role of the principal. With respect to leader- 

ship in a school and the principal being a proactive decision maker, what 
methods do you think he can use in order to involve faculty and staff? 
Hume: First and foremost, and this goes against the grain of convention- 

al thought, the headmaster has to be responsible for the selection and 
discharge of faculty. They have to be looked upon as having powxr so 
that they can move the school towards the vision implemented by the 
entire school community. They cannot be forced to take nor keep faculty 
they don’t want. They should be empowered with the ability to hire and 
fire, Until headmasters have that authority they will be nothing more 
than figureheads with no real responsibility and no real power. 

Dtihifi: That speaks to the whole issue of empowerment. What I heard 

you saying is that site-based m,*iiagement really is defined by the princip- 
al and the school community, having control of its curriculum, its budget 
and its hiring? 

Hume: Let me refine that a bit. The community, that is the parents 

communicate to the headmaster or principal the school’s vision, and the 
principal then is responsible for carrying it out. But the community does 
not impact on the school at all except through the vehicle ot the principal. 
You have to separate the community out from the day-to-day happenings 
in the school. The principal has to be responsible for that. That is the 
only way they will be able to craft the school in their own vision. It the 
community docs not like what the principal is doing then they fire them. 
The school community must have confidence in whom they select and 
let him run the show. If the community is always watching over the 
principal’s shoulder then all you have is an order receiver not an order 
giver. You want somebody to be able to use their creativity to carry out 
the collective vision. 
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Duhitv. Tlie distinction, thcMi, is between policy and vision as opposed to 
operation? 

Hume. Yes. That is what happens in business. Top management in 
business is responsible for creating the vision, articulating it down into 
the organization and then getting out of the way. Top management 
cannot do the day-to-day work. It can articulate, focus and encourage, 
but the day-to-day work has to be taken care of by the organization. So 
top man.igenient is primarily responsible for looking at where you want 
to be in the future, articulating that, getting everybody to agree, and 
helping the organization create that vision. 

Duhin: With regard to a better understanding of ‘vision’, do you think it 

is necessary for an effective principal to have been a teacher first? 

Hume: It certainly makes it a lot easier. 1 look at my career in business, 

for instance, having worked many different jobs. I understand the life of 
the warehouse supervisor, the field manager/buyer, the R&D technician, 
and the salesman. You have empathy for those people. You understand 
what they are going through. You celebrate their triumphs and under- 
stand their failures because you have been there. So it is important for a 
principal or headmaster to have had classroom experience. 

Duhiir. In private enterprise how is technology being used in the form 
of information sources to make that organization more effective and how 
can it be used in schools to make them a more effective organization? 
Hiinw: As 1 look at the work force in the future, people will need to 

have skills which arc different from the blue collar skills in the past. The 
work force will need to have higher order thinking skills, the ability to 
draw conclusions from uncertain data, the ability to work in groups, and 
certainly the ability to work with computers. In the conventional business 
office, for e.xample, word processors have replaced typewriters. In this 
office nobody uses a typewriter anymore except for very unusual tasks 
that don't work with a word processor. Everything is done with word 
processors and laser printers. You have to be able to not only use but 
enjoy the extension of the capabilities that the computer and its software 
give you. 1 and the people 1 work with are able, for instance, to do things 
'which, if we had to do it with a pencil and paper and calculator, would 
require so much more time. Right now we are technologically driven just 
in the office place, let alone in the workplace. Look at a processing line, 
for example. It is characterized now by very few people. It is almost 
100 per cent automated nowadays. You have people responsible for 
running the computers that run the line. Very little manual work is done. 
It is higher order work. You have to be able to program computers, 
understand processes and equipment, and be able to change them from a 
central information source. So being a successful employee now means 
having the skills to interface with the equipment and technology that arc 
necessary for business to be able to compete. Increasingly sophisticated 
technologies are in the w'orkplace and our employees need to use. he 
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comfortable with and improve on those technologies. One of the things 
we have been able to do is improve our efficiency dramatically. We have 
taken an idea out of the universities or literature, worked on it and 
improved it. You have to get comfortable with the idea that there is no 
one solution to a problem but a number of solutions. You have to be able 
to be comfortable w'ith continuous change. Above everything else change 
most characterizes the modern workplace. If we were producing things 
today the same way as ten years ago we would be absolutely uncompeti- 
tive and out of business. That is how much we have changed. 

Dtibiti: As far as schools are concerned, how do you think they need to 

utilize technology? 

Hnine: I don’t think technologies or the lack thereof in schools is the 

issue, ril give you a sense of what the schools should be responsible for. 
The National Academy of Sciences says that the knowledge and skills 
needed by students in die future are command of the English language, 
reasoning and problem solving abilities, reading and writing skills, 
computational skills, knowledge of and the ability to apply the scientific 
method, oral communication skills, interpersonal skills, knowledge of 
our history, society and economic system, positive work habits and 
attitudes. Those are what our citizenry in the future have to have under 
their belt. That is what the schools have to feel they arc responsible for in 
teaching our children. 

Dubitr. Is there a way in which the effective leader anticipates the change 
you have identified? And what would you say the distinction is between a 
proactive decision maker and a reactive one? If you could also speak to 
the difference in what you have seen in the corporate as well as the 
educational world. 

Hume: In life you basically want to take charge of your future. I have a 

saying, you can change the future hut ycni can't change the past. I believe 
wc in the United States can change our future. We can let it be the way it 
is. We can allow 700. 000 functional illiterates emerge out of our schools 
every year and have a nation go from a first, to second to third rank 
status. That is a result of accepting the status quo. Wc can say, however, 
that the status quo is unacceptable and we arc going to do something 
about it. That means changing the way things are done. As I have said 
previously, two key criteria for the public schools are encouraging 
parents' involvement and creating standards by which to measure teacher 
and school peribrmance. I^arcnts, empowered with the ability to choose 
among schools, will force them to respond. Schools, seeing their enroll- 
ment drop will, indeed, respond. Wc cannot afford to be in a reactive 
situation as far as the school is concerned, which is what we arc doing 
right now. We are reacting to teenage drop-outs, wc arc reacting to 
drugs, we are reacting to teenage pregnancy. We have to be proactive. 
Wc have to have a vision of where we want to be. The children want to 
be successful citizens. They know the vision of Horatio Alger is just as 
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much for them as anyone else. They want to have a part of the American 
dream. We, the citizens that have benefited from the educational system 
that has brought the country to this stage, have to take the responsibility 
for seeing that the schools are brought up to the level where the children 
that come after us can obtain the snm.e benefits, skills and knowledge and 
lead the same type of successful lives that we have. Right now the schools 
are failing miserably because they are not responsible to the consumer. 
They don’t have standards by which they can be judged. Take report 
cards, for example, the schools’ primary mechanism for conveying in- 
formation to the parent. They are a farce. A report card evaluates that 
child with respect to the other children in the class. That does not tell you 
a thing. That child could be reading in the seventh grade at a third grade 
level, and if they get an ‘A’ on their report card the parents are happy. 
But his parents are not being told that their child is failing in terms of not 
having the skills needed to succeed later on. We have to adopt a different 
method of reporting. That method will report how well those childrer\ 
arc doing versus standards. It is with the criterion of standards that we 
measure succcess, after which we allow the parents to select the school 
they want. We become proactive by drafting legislation which changes 
the rules of the game. It is time to stop pouring more money into and 
buoying up a failing system. Business must stop squandering its money 
by spending it on a one-on-one basis in the schools. That is not going to 
help the school system. Business has to change the rules so that the school 
system can help itself. 

Diibifi: I want to follow up on something you alluded to earlier and that 

is how we are locked into the agrarian timetable. Do you have any ideas 
about how the timetable would change? Generally the school year is 
approximately 181 or 186 school days per year. 

Hume: Yes! In japan it is 240. Here in Fairfield, California they have 

year-round schools. They were brought to year-round schools because 
they could not afford to build four school buildings but had to settle for 
three. Why should you not go to year-round schooling? Often times over 
the summer, the children go backwards. 

Diibin: So you would recommend another type of mode, one that 

demands more school days? 

Htinic: Yes, one that would not have a mandated summer vacation. One 

could take vacations any time of the year. What you hear is that parents 
don’t want it. I don’t believe that. 1 believe the football and basketball 
coaches and the teachers who want their vacation don’t want it, but if 
you ask the parents and explain to them — the parents arc as frustrated as 
heck during summertime. They realize their kids are going to be out not 
learning for three months in the summertime. They don’t know what to 
do with their kids. Parents basically do want year-round schooling or at 
least the option. So I think the educational establishment is misleading us 
when they say there would be a great deal of resistance to year-round 
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schooling. I think they are self-serving in terms of encouraging parents to 
resist that rather than explain to the parents the benefits. If you have to 
have air-conditioning than you have to have air-conditioning. It’s a heck 
of a lot cheaper than building a bunch of new school buildings. 



Key Points 

1 Schools will be held more accountable to public demands for im- 
provement in student performance than ever before. 

2 Teachers must be more effective in preparing students for the work 
force and be compensated appropriately. 

3 Not only should principals have the necessary information sources 
available to them in making decisions, i.e., computer technology, 
demographics, etc., but the schools should be providing the type of 
curriculum for our students that reflects the high tech age we live in. 

4 The proactive decision maker should be ‘empowered’, i.e., given the 
authority to determine the philosophy, direction and use of resources 
to move and manage his school forward. 

Discussion Questions 

1 How is parent choice defined by Hume? 

2 The areas of school ‘report cards’ and ‘accountability’ are defined 
differently by these CEOs. How are they defined and what does 
Hume think will result if schools don’t ‘make the grade’? 

3 Inadequate funding is often seen as a perpetual soft spot in public 
education. ‘How arc they defined and what docs Mr. Hume think will 
result if schools don't “make the grade?’” 

4 What type of reaction would you anticipate from the educational 
community regarding Hume’s remarks about our public schooling? 
Please explain. 

5 When Hume states that students are ill-prepared academically for the 
job market, he also identifies student deficiencies associated with 
responsibility and values. How do the two areas interrelate and what 
expectations does he have of our schools in this regard? 

6 What type of creative funding sources docs Hume identify as viable 
for public education? 



Section Four: Henrietta Schwartz, Dean, School of 
Education, San Francisco State University 

Dean Schwartz received her liSP. Irom Northern Illinois Univcrsitv in English. 
Speech and l)r.mi.i an MA troin Northwestern University in 
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Anthropology (1962)» her MEd from Loyola (1966), and licr PhD from the 
University of Chicago in Educational Administration (1972). Dean Schwartz has 
numerous publication: focusing on administration, leadership, teacher training, 
organizational change and curriculum in refereed journals throughout the nation. 
Her research has been in anthropology and she has been active with committee 
work and professional organizations. She has been a key note speaker at AACH E. 
AERA and many other national associations and consultant to educational 
districts throughout the country. 



Dr. Dubin: What is the role of the principal in the wave of educational 

reform? 

Dean Schwartz: It is critical, next to the central role of the teacher. In 

any kind of real reform, that is classroom level reform, the principal has 
the responsibility and the power, and hopefully, the skills and the know- 
ledge to restructure the context of the school to facilitate what it is the 
teacher and the student do together which, presumably, is learning. The 
principal is the facilitator. He (‘he’ used in the universal sense, meaning 
a person of either gender) is the vision maker, the symbol manipulator, 
the resource manager, the values mentor and the keeper of the ethics 
and standards for that school building. His role is, therefore, critical. De- 
mands on himself and his staff are virtually superhuman given the nature 
of resource allocation to American public schools. As far as I am con- 
cerned a good principal is in the nature of a folk hero. Reform can be 
done without him in a very haphazard fashion. With the principafs active 
participation, reform can be done extraordinarily well — efficiently 
and effectively. 1 don’t think reform can be achieved at the local grass- 
roots level without the principal. 

Duhiri: What do you think constitutes a proactive decision maker and 

how would you detine a reactive decision maker? 

Schwartz: Let me start w'ith the reactive first. There was a paper and 

later a chapter done by Nancy Pitner that talked about the congruence 
between graduate training programs and educational administration, and 
the demands of the workplace at the principals level. She then pointed 
out the discrepancies. In graduate training programs a great deal of value 
is placed on logic and reasoning as well as the written word and reflec- 
tion. In the real world, the principal is frequently asked to behave emo- 
tionally, to p>ake immediate decisions without time for reflection while, 
for instance, talking to somebody in the corridor. Indeed, most of the 
things that are accomplished by principals arc in face-to-face interaction 
Without carefully constructed written directives or even documentation. 
A great deal of importance in the graduate program is placed on genu- 
flection to authority. One reviews the literature, uses the theoretical 
framework that is fashionable at the time, attaches oneself to a guru for 
writing one’s dissertation and, by and large, reflects what this wdsc person 
believes, thinks and has done. The real creative doctoral student is,^7ble to 
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give it a twist, make some of it his own. But there is very little original 



difference with respect to a decision or a major project which is under- 
taken by a principal of a school. Citing authority, for many of the 
teachers in the building, often invokes the bureaucratic bogie man. 
Frequently, authority is so oppressive that the really creative principal is 
encouraged by his own values and by his creative peers, to find ways to 
get around authority, or to ignore it. That which is home grown is 
valued more by teachers then their slavish adherence to something that is 
currently in fashion. So that is another discrepancy. One could cite a 
whole litany ot these, but there are two or three more we need to talk 
about. The point is, most of the preparation programs at the graduate 
level that certify and train school building administrators, do so with the 
notion in mind that he is going to be at the cutting edge of reform in his 
field. So that means that the practitioner has to generate, pretty much for 
himself, a plan of action, with tlie assistance of some wise mentors in the 
field, perhaps people at the university who are teacher oriented. And here 
the operative word is phvi. 

1 think the most critical feature of the principal as a leader is the ability to 
plan and involve people in the planning process. There are four com- 
ponents to planning: one is generating the vision, to borrow the Peters and 
Waterman jargon, i prefer to call it establishing a cosmology or value 
structure; the 'oughts’ of behavior and belief for that particular system, it 
is up to the educational leader to do that and to be very articulate, to 
make public pronouncements and make sure the language being used 
is understandable by the participants in that system, and to repeat the 
message often and in a variety of ways. So one must get people to buy 
into the value system. That means the administrator has to establish a 
series of rights and rituals and rewards for people who engage themselves 
in this cosmology and this value system. That comprises the first part of 
planning. I'he second part is to establish a social organization and govern- 
ance system that will facilitate the plan — a council, a curriculum group, 
a problem solving task force, or a committee of concerned teachers — 
and to get that group to focus the agenda so that some reasonably precise 
goals are established for what that group wants to do. The third part of 
planning is to work with the group, to generate a working level of trust. 
By trust 1 mean, ‘I believe you when you say you are going to do “x” in 
a timely fashion and likewise'. One needs to generate an action plan: what 
arc we going to do and when? And how are wc going to monitor this? 
Then, what the administrator has to do is establish an economic system 
that gives back to the group the resources it needs to implement its plan. 
I’he fourth part of pl.mning is very simple but critical; documentation and 
monitoring, that is to say. evaluation. This leads to data that help you 
fine tune the system, it is all very nice anci logical, but, given the 20i)() 
crises an administrator faces in the day-to-day operation of the school. 



research that goes on at the traditional dissertation level. Consider the 
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how docs n principal generate the time to do this? If we were riimiing 
year-round schools for instance, or if the principals were paid to take a 
month in the summer and do this kind of thing, reflect upon it, perform- 
ing a careful analysis of what exactly has transpired in their system, I 
think we could run much more productive schools. The principal orches- 
trates this whole thing. He is a conductor, sometimes with a soloist, 
sometimes with a group of virtuosos and an ensemble, and sometimes 
with an entire orchestra. He must know the music, the curriculum. He 
must be sure the players know, understand and can transmit the curri- 
culum. This is essential. 

Duhin: (Generally what characterizes an effective principal is his ability to 

identify information sources, to make him proactive as opposed to 
reactive. What types of information sources need to be identified? 
Sthwiin::: First, lie must have a knowledge of the approved curriculum 

and an overview of the disciplines which undergird tlie K-12 curriculum. 
Then, traditional demographic information, of course. Let me preface my 
remark by making sure that the principal knows the difference between 
information and gossip. In that respect the principal has to be an on-the- 
site researcher, seeking for the truth just as an historian or anthropologist 
does, verifying his sources through procedures of internal and external 
evidence, through more than one key informant. Hopefully, the standard 
of research and data collection techniques are part of the principal's 
repertoire of skills in order to distinguish necessary important informa- 
tion from background static. All school organizations typically have a 
great clcal of noise in their system. I think it is critical that the principal 
have available a set of skills to distinguish the signal from the noise. The 
first thing a principal needs in using information has to do with a set of 
guidelines for verity. The good old stuff like reliability and validity and 
generalizability. Those processes are just as important when dealing with 
a living culture, as when dealing with a table of random numbers. What 
the principal needs is demographic information about the faculty, 
students and the connnunity. And he needs to be able to manipulate that 
demographic information so he needs computer skills. He needs to be 
able to aggregate it and disaggregate it. He needs a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the ciirriciiium and the pocket of excellence. He needs a sense of 
ceremony, of ritual. For example, if he is the principal of a large second- 
ary school it may be very important for him to know how many single 
men and women arc on the faculty and what the age cohorts are. This 
informatio!! is important in planning social kinds of activities. Do you 
organize singles’ activities or other activities more suited tor married 
couples, i.e., banquets, picnics, dinner dances, or whatever the social 
events are? The principal should liavc a kmwledge ot demographic 
information sucli .is age. sex, marital status, and race, if available. One 
might also want to do a personal interest survey of the faculty to find out 
what their academic and personal interests are. I his would transmit to 
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them that you value them as human beings, and you do, and you should. 
It also gives information about club sponsorship potential. When 1 was 
principal in Chicago with a very large faculty of 264 faculty members, by 
doing that kind of hobby interest survey we were able to establish a 
fencing club with a sponsor that ultimately took the group to a state 
championship. Among other things, that supported the academic prog- 
ram. That is what the information is useful tor. The same should be true 
of the student population and there I would talk to my coaches and find 
out what it is that students think is important. 1 would even survey the 
students as well, to find out what they do after school or would like to do 
after school. Much of this should be discrepancy analysis survey stuff, 
i.e., what should be, and what is. This gives the principal information 
about the w'ays in which your constituents’ aspirations and expectations 
are congruent with those of the teacher and the school. 

Dtibifi: What else would you do? 

Siliwam: Tlu second thing I would recommend is to find out what 

teachers know about students on a class by class, grade level and school 
basis and compare that with what really is. Do teachers really know who 
the students are, what they dream about and do after school? Because if 
you don’t that is your first disservice to your school community. The 
same thing w'ould be true about the community. I would collect all the 
information that 1 could and make sure it is updated. Once again, the 
storage of that information in ways in which it can be manipulated by a 
computer is critical. That implies that the principal must have such skills. 
Nothing terribly elaborate, mind you, but certainly some ability to do 
SPSS if necessary and D-BASE spreadsheets. So, demographic infor- 
mation about the community, students, faculty and support staff. The 
second set of data bases that a principal needs arc those having to do with 
curriculum and instructional needs fiscal resources and the status of the 
instructional materials in the building and what’s available from special 
programs, the State, Feds, local service agencies, foundations and so on. 
In other words, the series <4 data banks allows the principal to know what 
the state of his resources is currently and what is available in the broader 
community that he might be able to tap into. This may be accomplished 
simply by going to a Lions Club meeting and asking them to help start a 
tutoring program, or going to a foster grandparents’ meeting at the local 
church or temple and getting them to start a tutoring program, or finding 
out what sorts of industries may be in the school service area that would 
care to donate some materials, or money or give a special award to a 
child. So the principal needs information that is updated and which he or 
she can manipulate concerning various needs and potential resource bases. 
The third set of information that he needs, as principals have to be 
politicians too, is the nature and expectation of his superiors and the 
board of education and other power brokers in the community. Let’s 
assume once again you arc a principal of a high school and you have 
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several athletic events this weekend to concentrate on. Your attendance is 
desired at both events and you have no particular preference as to which 
one to attend. You know, however, that the Mayor and the Merchants' 
and Manufacturers' Club President just love basketball. Maybe that is 
wdiere you ought to go, because you want scholarships tor those kids, or 
a remodeled chemistry lab., or specimens for the biology classes, or new 
baud uniforms; the LEA is not going to pay for these things. Also, you 
want visibility and status for your teachers and your school, because all 
institutions need heroes. That kind of information is important too. This 
information is collected and kept inside one's own head. As part of that, 
it is important to know what civic and community events are absolutely 
critical to attend and to be a visible actor. If the superintendent throws a 
reception every year around Christmas time and expects to sec all the 
principals there, you better know that, not so much for your own career, 
but for responses to requests by you or your teachers and students. So it is 
a question of knowing the territory and making sure you are a principal 
actor in that scene. Finally, the principal needs to have ongoing formative 
and evaluative data of the productivity of school programs. That means 
you build in the evaluation from the get-go . . . not to the point that it is 
oppressive, but you devise ways in which teachers can fill in something 
monthly where you can verify the data and get some notion as to how 
the academic programs are going. For example, if one of your goals is, 
within the next year, to show that the range of the reading scores of all 
fourth graders is within two months of 4.5, you had better have a 
quarterly testing program with a data reporting procedure and some way 
of analyzing it so that you may determine where remediation is needed. 
So, I think you need performance and outcome measurements with some 
incentive system that builds in ongoing awards and appropriate sanctions. 
Duhin: With respect to the role of the principal today and how you 

project the principal's role in the future, what would you say will be the 
significant differences in the ways he or she would manage and make 
decisions? 

Sihwart::: Those who don't know rheir history arc doomed to repeat it. 

You have to look at the history of the evolution of the role of the 
principal before you can make any predictions. The role of tne principal 
in the United States started with the notion of the headteacher. And in 
many small school districts, certainly in rural areas, the principal is still 
a teacher. As the role developed and became specialized and voluntary 
professional associations sprang up, particularly during the fifties, the 
principal was in many way the ruler of his castle. Specialized training 
programs prepared principals. Principals were viewed as professionals in 
the same way as lawyers and accountants and other people with special 
expertise who w^ere brought in to do something esoteric, without lay 
interference. In other words, the principal pretty much determined what 
went on in the schools. It was very important for individual teachers to 
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behave in ways that were congruent with the principal’s wishes, pro- 
grams and demands. ’Fhe schools functioned fairly well if you liad a 
knowledgeable, benign despot. They did not function very well if the 
emperor had no clothes and nobody bothered to tell him. In some ways 
the fifties and sixties were the heyday of the school administrator because 
they behaved very much like doctors. They protected their own and even 
in cases of rampant malpractice, it was rare that you saw a principal fired. 
But, the trains ran on time, and schools were viewed as doing a reason- 
ably good job in giving us the competitive edge in the world market. 
Now Sputnik was a bit of a setback, but by the time we landed a man on 
the moon it was pretty clear that the American schools were still doing 
what everyone expected them to do. Nobody bothered to check and see 
how American schools were doing with ethnic minorities, linguistically 
diverse student populations, poor, disadvantaged, and the so called 
underprivileged youth. Then Coleman made public the news that schools 
were not doing very well and the years of decline in respect and status for 
schools began. The community trust eroded, not just tor the principal 
but for the teachers. New York, ten years ago, and Chicago presently are 
extreme examples of public distrust and denial of the professional role of 
the principal and of the teacher. Whei, both researchers and the popular 
media say that the community knows more about how students shall be 
educated, how teachers shall be taught, how principals shall administer, 
than the professional, this is not inclined to make the profession an 
attractive one for the best and the brightest to want to enter. Those are 
the extremes because the most dismal failures in American public educa- 
tion have been in urban education. This is not to say that there arc not 
rural schools in trouble in California, Texas, Appalachia and so on. 
Further, we cannot condemn every scIkk)!, every principal, every teacher 
in the nation because of the severe problems in a percentage of schools. 
For example, Fred Hess’s report last year that led to major restructuring 
of the governance schools in Chicago, indicates that at least a third of the 
schools in the city at the elementary level are doing quite well. Of the 
sixty-four (Chicago high schools there are twenty of them that are offer- 
ing exceptionally fine programs. In tact, every secondary school in the 
city has one or two programs that are extraordinarily efficient and suc- 
cessful with inner city populations. So, what is the lesson to be learned? 
Well, a couple of things. It says that as a group principals arc not learning 
from each other. They are not sharing the essential features of their 
successful programs and activities with their colleagues. They are not 
tapping into the wisdom of their own practice. Maybe one of the things 
they need to do is to look to the university to help them chronicle and 
disseminate what it is they do w’ell and under what condition? this is 
replicable. I hey need to develop some skills and some guideposts to 
determine what is so idiosyncratic that it cannot be transterred and is 
dependent on the excellence of a curriculum, the charisma of a teacher, a 
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principal and/or a wonderful mix of students and teachers. These unique 
events are typically called the golden years in any system. But what is it 
that is universal, that with modifications anybody can do? That is the 
critical question. How do you achieve and sustain a ‘wonderful mix'? The 
answers to this question allow leaders to blend theory and practice in a 
preparation and ongoing staff development program and in a school. My 
first hope is that attention to theory, as well as this transference ot 
successful practices, are among the features tliat will be incorporated into 
newly configured professional preparation courses and programs — a 
both/and approach to the training of principals. It seems to me the second 
thing that needs to and probably will happen in the future is some form 
of acknowledgement of, for lack of a better word, trait/treatment inter- 
action. 

Dubin: How would you define trait/treatment interaction? 

Schwart::: What I mean is there are ways of acknowledging the special 

strengths of an individual and a particular set ot needs ot a system. 
Fresumably head-hunters specialize in this. At the universities we call it 
selection models. It seems to me more and more that we have to systema- 
tize the way in which we search and select educational leaders so that 
we don’t get a mismatch. Private schools tend to do that pretty well. 
They are not afraid of turning over leadership if an individual does not 
fit. Public schools don’t pay much attention to that. More importance 
is placed on seniority, that is, who applies for the position. I really do 
believe we have to be more systematic about that. So, again, paying close 
attention to the Chicago model will be very interesting, because there the 
community has the right to do that. Let’s see how sophisticated they get. 

1 am sure there wall be more systematic selection and placement ot 
principals in the next decade. 1 am not so sure about what is going to 
happen with the series of things that are in fashion right now. It is a little 
too early to tell what the impact will be of such things as the ‘principal 
as instructional leade, ‘the principal as the reflective practitioner’, ‘the 
principal as the site-based manager', ‘the principal as a symbol maker’. 
What each of these thrusts in the literature is going to produce in terms of 
selection, placement and expectations for principals’ performance in the 
twenty-tirst century has yet to be seen. It would be .nice if the principal 
could be all of those things. However, 1 am not sure they are all compati- 
ble, or if, in fact, having a principal doing all of those things at the same 
time in the school is not going to make for a very frenetic system with a 
lack of focus. If we believe in the efficacy of our research, we need to be 
more scientific and generate some models that the research indicates are 
pretty apt to work. Once again you can’t put a limit on or a fence around 
individual aspirations. If an individual wishes to be a secondary principal 
in a large urban district and everything you know about him tells you 
right away he would really be better off as the principal of an elementary 
school in a siihurb.m. homogeneous district, there is nothing you can do 
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to stop him from achieving his own career goals. However, if we can just 
do a couple of real ethnographic and longitudinal case studies that per- 
meate the literatii. / and get into the training programs, ultimately to 
affect superintendents’ thoughts and the ways they evolve their selection 
mechanisms, we could achieve a more scientific method of matching 
person to place and a job. If we can do this, then we might have a chance 
to make dramatic differences in education. Finally, I think principals are 
going to have to be smarter, better educated and, to borrow a phrase 
from business, ‘bottom-line’ directed. i"he push toward assessment and 
productivity measures will impact the way in which principals are pre- 
pared and how they perform. I would hope that the best and the brightest 
of the field stay with us and go into the educational roles that are so 
critical for our nation’s future. Also, principals will have to reconnect 
with the classroom and community leadership. There arc a whole set of 
dilemmas that they arc going to have to face, not much ditferent than the 
dilemmas that have been faced over the last fifty years; do you teach the 
curriculum or the child? do you emphasize equity vs. excellence, do you 
focus on standardization vs. individualization? Can one do both/and? For 
example, do you treat all teachers the same or do you differentiate on 
merit and on what criteria for merit? 1 also think the principal is a part of 
his culture, bringing to the job the values, prejudices, behaviors and 
knowledge of that culture. 

Schools have tremendous cultural ballast. They have looked the same 
for the last 2()0() years since the days of tl:c academy; a learned adult 
instructing a group of unlearned neophytes in the ways of productive 
citizenship and adulthood. They way in which you organize the subject 
matter, the adults, the students and the context are the dependent vari- 
ables that the principal can manipulate to influence the independent vari- 
ables of school outcomes. What will schools look like in the twenty-first 
century; in many ways, much like they look today. In other ways, if we 
are as intelligent and moral and generous and concerned about people as 
we say we are, schooling will look very different and will do better 
things for kids 



Key Points 

1 A proactive decision maker is one W'ho involves people in planning, 
provides an appropriate governance structure in which to operate, 
creates a high trust condition for healthy interaction among members 
and an evaluative process for feedback. 

2 Identifying, amassing and evalu.iting information is crucial for proac- 
tive decisicui making. 

^ Proactive principals understand their school culture and respond 
accordingly; they are highly visible at the school and provide 
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necessary support for their staff and students and are connected to the 
needs of the community. 

4 Principals will be held more and more accountable in the age of 
educational reform. Schools are under close scrutiny by the greater 
community and at the same time are being asked to help correct ever 
increasing problems endemic to our society. 

Discussion Questions 

1 What does Dean Schwartz allude to when she speaks of the principal as a 
cultural leader? 

2 Dean Schwartz refers to K-12 site-based management as being crucial to 
effective proactive leadership. Please explain. 

3 According to Dean Schwartz, when specific proactive leadership charac- 
teristics arc identified, they can be quantified and provide the underpin- 
ning for administrative training. What position would you take regarding 
the likely identification of these traits? Do you believe that effective 
leadership is intuitive or can it be instilled? 

4 Can 'cLiliurar leardership be transmitted by leaders whose backgrounds 
don't reflect the students' background? How? 

3 Dean Schwartz offers a leadership assessment and analysis that is founded 
in socialization theory. What socialization process is she alluding to in her 
remarks? 
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Chapter 4 



Effective School Processes: 
Analyses by Professors of 
Educational Administration 



Introduction 

Chapter 4 consists of four sections: Proactive Decision Making: Step 
To College and Mission To College Programs; Administrative Computer 
Information Systems; Supportive Supervision: Leadership for the Twenty- 
First Century; and Decision Making Through the Use of Interactive 
Video. In the section on proactive decision making written by Professors 
Brizendine and Perea, a comprehensive analysis of a school undergoing a 
radical change process was conducted. Brizendine and Perea analyzed the 
program initiatives, interviewed the administrative personnel and re- 
viewed documentation in order to provide ‘in the trenches research 
material on proactive and reactive decision making and what effective and 
ineffective processes emerged as the school underwent change. 

Professor Jonsson presents a comprehensive review of the computer 
systems available in the schools and identifies ways in which the informa- 
tion generated can be utilized to make proactive decisions. He addresses 
areas such as budget, salary, and scheduling as to how information is 
integrated to better understand the interrelationships of information. This 
is critically important to effective principals since it allows them to see the 
entire school process in a holistic manner, interdependent and organic, 
changing and evolving and not operating in a vacuum. 

Professor Rothstein presents a social/psychological perspective that 
focuses on the role of the effective, proactive principal as he relates to and 
involves himself with his teacher colleagues. In his section on supportive 
supervision, he analyzes the psychological forces that underlie the com- 
plex motives behind human interaction. This far-ranging insight provides 
the principal with crucial information about human behavior. This type 
of information allows the principal to be proactive in decision making, 
providing appropriate conditions that would allow people to function 
effectively and with fewer constraints. Professor Rothstein provides 
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several examples which illustrate this dynamic process as well as effective 
supervisory approaches. 

The fourth section within Chapter 4 focuses on interactive video. In 
this section, I provide the backdrop to cognitive mapping and how that 
application relates to interactive programming. I also offer a specific case 
study which outlines the process of utilizing interactive video while 
analyzing the decision involved in the case study. The decision-making 
options arc identified as well as the consequences triggered by the choices 
selected. 



Section One: Proactive Decision Making: Step To College 
and Mission To College Programs* 

Emily Lowe Brii^auUttc ami Jacob E. Perea 

lirizendiiic teaches in the bdueational Administration Department at ('alitorma 
State University at Hayward. Perea specializes in Bilingual Education and is tlie 
Chair of the [department of Administration and Interdisciplinary Studies at San 
Francisco State University. 



been central to the development of the know’ledge base and preparation 
programs of school administration. Studies have approached the topic 
of s( hool leadership from many conceptual perspectives (Ogawa and 
Hossert. 1W>)). Underlying these perceptions are various assumptions 
regarding the authority of the principal, the nature of the relationship 
between the administration and teachers, the organizational context of the 
school and conceptualization of how schools function. 

The latest in this line of inquiry borrow’s from the business world the 
notion of the principal as chief executive officer. There are various factors 
contnbuiing to this interest. Recent research on school improvement has 
identified the school as the locus for meaningful change to occur (Good- 
lad. 1983). In addition, reform efforts focusing on the restructuring of 
schools or site-based management engender a pwTception ot an increase of 
autonomv and decision making authority of site principals. Although 
there is no clear consensus on W'hat is meant by ‘restructuring schools', 
K')lsen. 1988). bureaucratic decentralization is common to most rcstruc- 

Spcnal appren.ition to Liipe Tiernan and Pat Aramcndia tor their support and 
contnhution m this section. 
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Attempts to understand and describe the role of the school principal have 
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tiiring efforts (Timar, 1989). This shift of control and decision making to 
the school site level contributes to an interest in examining possible 
changes and alternative models ot school leadership and functioning. 

A recent report by the National School Board Association (San 
Prandsco Chronicle, 1990) reported that school districts are increasingly 
called upon to provide services that address the problems and concerns of 
the larger society. In addition to being confronted with problems ot 
student discipline, teacher and administrator shortages and recruitment, 
they take on responsibility for AIDS education, teenage pregnancy 
prevention, substance abuse prevention, early childhood education and 
desegregation. 

For the urban school, the impact of societal problems is particularly 
severe due to the intensity and higher concentration of such problems at 
one location. In addition, such schools often have a disproportionate 
number of ‘at risk’ students whose backgrounds do not prepare them tor 
the kind of education provided through the traditional structure and 
instructional methods of schools. For the urban school principal, pro- 
active decision making is a desired goal and practice as means to sys- 
tematically address specific student needs and to manage the school 
environment whose boundaries arc ever more permeable and increasingly 
expanding. 

This chapter is a case study of the Step-To-College (STC) and 
Mission-To-College (MTC) programs at San Francisco’s Mission High 
School. It attempts to identify significant factors and the process under- 
gone by this urban comprehensive high school to develop a program to 
reduce their drop-out rate and increase the number ot graduates going 
onto college. It focuses on the ability of the principal and the administra- 
tive team to acquire and identify relevant facts and information related to 
the school’s most pressing problems. In addition, it examines their ability 
to establish an administrative structure that capitalized on identifying key 
personnel and the necessary functions which contributed to the creation 
of a climate of change that supported and guided the evolution of the 
program. This case study of the development and evolution of the pro- 
grams is presented here as illustrative of ways in which the principal and 
her administrative team can be proactive in addressing one of the major 
chronic problems of urban schools — high drop-out rate of minority 
students. 

As in all analogies and resulting metaphors used to describe the 
nature of school leadership, the functionality of the analogy is limited by 
context specific factors. In respect to this case study, discussions regard- 
ing the principal as a chief executive officer recognize several limiting 
factors: first, the degree to which the principal has control over areas of 
school that impact the day-to-day functioning of the school, that is, 
budget; second, the impact of federal, state, and district policies and 
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mandates, that is district teacher affirmative action hiring policies, 
credentialing and teacher placement, and category of students that can be 
served by various funded programs; and finally the fact that although a 
school principal has authority and responsibility for an important unit of 
schooling, she is at the end of a larger organization that for the most part 
has operated within a structure that is basically hierarchical in nature. 

This case study of Mission High School’s programs reflects the 
constraints and possibilities of preemptive, proactive administrative 
action within the social, cultural and organizational context of schools. 
The school did not undergo a restructuring of its student population, its 
teaching staff or its curriculum as precondition for establishing these 
programs. These changes often times create a friendly climate for the 
success of programs aimed at improving student achievement. Rather, 
the changes that took place at Mission High School occurred in an 
evolutionary and ecological manner. 

The initial Step-To-College program was not a result of a rational 
process consisting of gathering relevant data, considering all possible 
alternatives and costs, involving significant participants in the schooling 
process (parents, students, and teacher), and selecting the best possible 
solution. Rather, the program came into existence as a result of a chance 
confluence of several conditions and key individuals from various edu- 
cational levels w'ith a common interest in improving achievement levels 
of minority students. Once STC was established, however, the desire 
to ensure its success led to the need to control the factors affecting its 
operation, and the need to garner resources and support. These efforts are 
examples of proactive behaviors. They led to the development of the 
Mission To College program. Thus, for the decision makers of the 
school, the programs can be viewed as vehicles for proactive decision 
making and systematic analysis and planning for addressing school 
problems. 



Biiihiirotttid of Proi^ranis 
Step To Colle<f^c Proj^nmi 

Step To College (STP) is an academic-based program for increasing the 
numbers of minority students attending four year colleges. The program 
was developed by a professor at San Francisco State University with the 
Principal and Vice Principal of a predominantly Hispanic San Francisco 
public high school, in response to a study conducted by the California 
State University system that found many African American and fiispanic 
students who graduated from high school are not prepared to enter 
four-year institutions (Hispanic and H(^ltcr Education: A CSU Imperative, 
IWS. quoted in Perea. 1989). An intent of the program is to take students 
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who are not expected to graduate nor attend college and offer them 
university courses that will give them skills needed for college success 
while still in high school so that they can see college attendance as a 
realistic possibility for them. 

Important program components include: recruiting and advising 
high school students during their junior year in high school; offering 
these high school students college enrollment in university courses and 
Freshman status at San Francisco State University during their high 
school senior year; assisting their transition to the university; and provid- 
ing support for them when they become full-time students. 

The freshmen college courses offered to the high school seniors meet 
general education requirements and generate university credits which are 
transferable. Taught by university faculty from academic departments, 
the courses are held at the high school site after school once a week for 
three hours. A goal of these courses is to demystify academia. Crucial to 
the success of this program is the necessary close collaboration between 
the university and the high school and school district to facilitate pro- 
cedures for admission to the university. While the initial participants were 
Hispanic students, the program now includes African Americans, Native 
Americans, low-income whites and Southeast Asians. 

Proj^rant successes 

In 1984, a year prior to the implementation of Step To College, universi- 
ty enrollment records indicated that only two Mission High School 
graduates enrolled at San Francisco State University, a nearby four-year 
institution. According to Mission High School records, no other Hispanic 
students went on to a four-year institution that year. 

The success of the program can be evidenced in retention and per- 
formance data of the first graduates of the program who arc now juniors 
and seniors at San Francisco State University. From that initial pilot 
program at Mission High School during the 1985-86 school year, seven- 
teen Hispanic graduates went on to enroll at San Francisco State 
University in the fall, 1986. As of 1988-89 school year, eight students have 
left the University. Their combined grade point average was 2.5. None 
of the students left the University because of poor grades (Perea, 1989). 

Of the remaining students, grade point averages ranged from 2.2 to 
3.4 with the median of 2.7. Their undergraduate majors included Nurs- 
ing, Engineering, Industrial Technology, Business, Computer Science 
and Psychology. Background data of this group of STC students revealed 
that they do not fit the traditional college student profile. For example, 
only two students were native-born; they were recent immigrants with 
an average of less than four years in the country; the average combined 
SAT score for the group was 680 points; and only one in the group had 
decided to attend college prior to participating in STC:. In spite of the 
group’s characterization as not being traditional college students, they 
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have remained in college and have demonstrated ability to be successful 
college students. 

Critical program elements 

While recruitment programs for underrepresented minorities or granting 
college credit for university level work done in high school are not new, 
the STC program has certain critical elements that seemingly contribute 
significantly to its success. Perea identified several key elements: 

STC is presented as a high status, attractive program rather than a 
remedial, second-best program; 

the consistent message communicated to students in the program by 
high school teachers, administrators and university instructors is that 
the y can succeed in college; 

the program has as its major objective the removal of barriers and 
not the lowering of standards in assisting the students to succeed; 

the support given to the students in the program and continued 
through their transition to the university constitutes an ongoing 
‘surrogate family' support group that is consistent with and supple- 
ments the cultures of the students; 

all teachers adapt teaching methods and materials to the cultural and 
educational backbrounds of students; 

STC docs not take the cream of the class, rather the program is 
open to all seniors. (This was identified by the first group of His- 
panic students in the program as an important feature. They felt if 
the program was special then all students should have the opportun- 
ity to participate in it.); 

the collaborative effort and cooperation that exist between the uni- 
versity and high school is valued and genuine, rather than perfunc- 
tory; 

key individuals in both the university and high school have the 
vision and belief that these students can succeed and therefore work 
to remove all barriers to locate support among colleagues and 
administrators to make the program possible. 

Xlission To College Program 

Early in the initial years of Step To College, the administrators and 
teachers in the STC program realized that to ensure its long term success 
and its ability to indeed provide traditionally non-college-bound students 
the skills and the required courses to get into that track, the students must 
be brought into the program earlier in their high school years. As a 
result, a pilot college core curriculum program named Mission To 
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College began in the 1987-88 school year involving 150 ninth graders. 
Significant components of MTC include: 

establishing ? Study Center after school for MTC students with 
volunteer teachers assisting; 

establishing an Academic Fellowship Program from external sources 
for at-risk students as financial incentives for maintenance of school 
grades; 

the incorporation of Limited English Proficient students into MTC 
with support from a grant form the Federal Office of Education, 
Bilingual Division; 

the development of curriculum changes for MTC students through 
cooperative planning by program teachers and university faculty; 

the use of Peer Resource Training program at San Francisco State 
University to train STC graduates who are now college freshmen as 
peer resources to return to their high school to work with ninth 
graders. 

Mission To College began with a small core of four or five teachers who 
shared the administrators’ belief that many of Mission’s students should 
be college bound. In its second year, this core grew to twenty five as 
increasing numbers of teachers and students believed that many Mission 
students were capable of graduating and attending college and, therefore, 
should be in MTC. 



Conditions and Opportunities 

The conditions that enabled STC and MTC programs to develop were 
not unique to Mission High School. Many schools share in th" 'ur- 
acteristics, but a key factor was the confluence of these .Oi .nd 

personalities at that school and how the key players viewed the opportun- 
ity to address a problem at hand. Their response, in turn, created more 
opportunities for proactive, strategic planning not only for continued 
management and development of the programs, but for other aspects of 
schooling that impacted on the student success. 

For example, while MTC was developed as a way to teach students 
before they become seniors when they get a taste of university work, the 
search to ensure that students will have the requisite skills and courses for 
college track led many MTC teachers to explore various student group- 
ings and methods for instruction. The schooFs curriculum, the ways 
students were grouped for instruction and how they were taught were 
brought to question by MTC" teachers. As schools are like ecological 
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systems (Eisner, 1988), MTC teachers’ experimentation in curriculum 
and instruction addressed the ‘regularities of schooling’ which affected the 
large** student body (Goodlad, 1984). 

i’here were several factors which were significant to the develop- 
ment of STC and MTC. These factors also created opportunities for 
proactive response. They include: a realistic opportunity to initiate action 
that will have impact on a major school problem; a shared recognition 
and understanding of the major school problem and a shared vision of 
what is possible for the students; the compatibihty of key personalities 
and the trust that developed among them; the willingness to take risks, 
and the supportive environment that enabled key participants to take risks; 
the ability of the principal to establish an administrative structure that 
guided and supported the programs; and the ability of principal to garner 
resources inside and outside of school to support the programs. In the 
remainder of this section, these factors will be discussed in relation to the 
development of the programs and how they contribute to the administra- 
tor's ability to make proactive decisions. 

A realistic opportunity 

The beginning of Step To College was an example of the way in which 
many ideas and programs take hold in a school and, to some degree, 
supports the description of schools as loosely coupled organizations 
(Weick, 1982). In many urban schools, there is a ‘sea of problems out 
there’ (Aramendia, 1990), and while the principal may want to deal with 
them all, he is usually able to address only the most pressing ones which 
can change from day to day. 

In the case of Mission High School, the Principal and Vice Principal 
did not come into the school with focused vision to address the high 
drop-out rate and low college attendance of those who did graduate. On 
the contrary, the Principal stated that her ‘vision just walked into the 
door’ at her first meeting with the college professor from San Francisco 
State University (Aramendia, 1990). Both the Principal and Vice Princip- 
al were new to their administrative positions as well as to the school. 
During their first year at Mission their immediate concern was to ‘calm 
the school down’ and make the school look like a school. Their first 
priority was to make the school a safe and neutral ground between rival 
Hispanic gangs. Furthermore, they implemented an attendance and tardy 
policy in an attempt to get the students out of the halls and into class- 
rooms. By their accounts, these two changes were the focus of their 
energies that first year. What, then, provided the impetus and created the 
fertile ground for Step To College? 

A critical factor in the development of STC was the existence of a 
general openness on the part of these administrators to those around 
them, and to what was available to help them make one of the ‘millions 
of problems’ something that could realistically be addressed (Aramendia, 
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1990). What contributed to this perception that ‘something really can be 
done about the problem’ were three interactive factors: the compatibility 
of personalities of the key actors, the congruence of their vision or sense 
of what was needed and possible to be done to address the problem, and 
the perception of their impact of what was proposed on the students and 
the school staff. In their initial meetings with the college professor who 
was the outsider to the school, these ‘screens’ were used to identify the 
problem to be addressed, to determine what needed to be done and to 
assess the extent to which this opportunity was realistic. 

Evident from the interviews with the Principal and Vice Principal 
was that the compatibility of key personalities was crucial to the birth of 
the STC program. To them, the idea was important, but equally impor- 
tant was who brought the information. In this case, the compatibility of 
the key personalities was dependent on the trust they had in each others 
judgment, and their shared understanding of the underlying issues of the 
problem. For example, the Principal had felt that there were many 
individuals and groups who expressed interest in working in the schools 
but have their own agendas. As Principal, it was her responsibility 
to carefully screen outside offers to protect the school from possible 
intrusion and disruptions. 

As a consequence, the Principal agreed to the meeting only on the 
basis of the Vice Principal’s high recommendation of the professor and 
her trust in the Vice Principal’s judgment: ‘He was someone I looked up 
to as my mentor. He cares about kids’ (Tiernan, 1989). After their initial 
meeting, her confidence in her Vice Principal was bolstered by the Prin- 
cipal’s own assessment that the professor indeed ‘understood schools, our 
constraints, how high schools are run, and how our district operates’ 
(Tiernan, 1989). 

What also came forth in those initial meetings was the sense that 
there was agreement on what was a crucial problem of the school and a 
shared understanding of what was needed or possible to solve that prob- 
lem, All three individuals knew that Mission had a large number of 
students not graduating and going to college. More importantly, as they 
talked, it was clear that they shared a common belief in and vision of 
what was possible for the students. Oi. the basis of this shared vision, 
their focus became clear — how to get the kids into college — and they 
were free to brainstorm ideas and the ‘program pieces fell into place 
(Arainendia, 1990). As the program began to take shape, this commitment 
to the goal of the program was the driving force in determining what 
decisions were made and the nature of the process for making these 
decisions. 

A final factor that contributed to the administrators’ perception that 
the conditions presented a realistic opportunity to address a significant 
school problem was the extent to which the proposed idea or program 
contributed to their sense of what is good for the school. Key questions 
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that concerned the principal included: Does it help niy school? It is going 
to help the kids? What effect will it have on niy teachers? Is it going to 
make the school look good? 

Another important question reflected the Frincipa ’s concern for the 
degree of impact of proposed programs or change efforts on her teaching 
staff: How would the teachers receive this? Having been trained as a 
counselor (and, indeed, assigned as counselor at the high school in pre- 
vious years before returning to the school as its Principal), she viewed the 
teachers as her caseload (Aramendia, 1990). A major concern was how 
the teachers would respond to the proposed efforts. The greater the dis- 
ruption and changes demanded on the teachers, their schedules, attitudes 
and sense of well-being regarding their jobs and the school, the less likely 
the Principal would support the proposed program. 

Underlying these questions was the PrincipaPs perception of the 
central role she assumed in defining goals for her school. Her priority 
focus was on the specific needs of the students of the school rather than 
an automatic acceptance of the school district’s goals as her school’s goals. 
District goals and initiatives were evaluated in terms of their usefulness 
and impact on her school. Often times, they were recast to be consistent 
with what she perceived to be important goals for her school. 

Believing that she and her administrative team were in the best 
position to identify areas of needed improvement, she assumed the re- 
sponsibility of sorting out ideas presented to her from within as well as 
from outside the school. She would initiate action only on those that 
were determined to be consistent with the school’s goals. ‘I don't want 
someone to come in with a plan or program. They must be willing to 
ccmie in and work with us, see what we do, and make support available to 
us’ (Aramendia, 1990). 

This manner of assessing potential opportunities ol school involve- 
ment in change efforts and her sense of being a key articulator of the 
school’s goals supports a proactive orientation to school administration. 
Hall and others have attributed these behaviors to principals having an 
’initiator’ style in facilitating change in schools (Hall et at., 1984). The 
administrators applied this crucial screen in assessing the compatibility 
and promise of Step To College. 

Riik taking 

Once the opportunity presented itself as a realistic option to adddress a 
major problem of the school, the administrators and the college professor 
were willing to take the risk to initiate action and launch the program. 
Behind the willingness to take the risk on STC was the deep and shared 
conviction that something must be done about the high drop-out rate and 
low college attendance of their students. 

As they brainstormed ideas on what to do, they tocused on ways in 
W'liich the resources of the university can be made available to the high 
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school. Feeling that there was nothing to lose, they were willing to 
explore many ideas, drawing upon their collective experiences from 
working with Hispanic students as well as their understanding of His- 
panic culture and needs of the families. For example, the Principal’s past 
counseling experience led her to believe that the program must be offered 
to the students where they were, on the high school campus, because 
Hispanic parents would not allow their children to travel away from their 
neighborhood to the university. Their commitment to 'do whatever [they] 
can to make it possible for the students to get into college’ led them to 
explore how traditional school and university policies, structures and 
practices can be modified and expanded to facilitate (Tiernan, 1989). 

The resultant program was small, involving only forty seven seniors 
at the school, affecting only the one teacher whose classroom was used 
for the after school university course, and the school custodian whose 
good will was tapped to break routine and clean that classroom twice that 
day. The university modified their admission policy and allowed waiver 
of the application fee and tuition of these seniors. 

The program was developed without any money and therefore did 
not have a budget. As a result, these three initiators of the program felt 
no constraints that dictated the shape of the program. They felt free to try 
whatever they wished, dictated only by the desire to fit the program to 
the needs of the students. With the Principal’s ‘dynamic spirit’, the three 
‘seized the moment’ and launched Step To (College one semester after 
they met. Their risk taking made STC a unique initiative in academic 
retention programs. 

Aniinistrativc structure, attitudes and practices 

A significant factor to the development, evolution and success of STC 
and MTC" programs was the nature ot the administrative team and how it 
functioned to support these programs. The make-up ol the leadership lor 
STC and MTC: was significant in enabling MTC to serve as an ongoing, 
programmatic vehicle for forward planning and timely response to the 
problems of the school. hiHiiential in this process were the Pniiapal’s 
perceptit)!! ot her role in relation to the teachers, the qualities she sought 
and valued in her fellow administrators, the importance of complenien- 
tarity in abilities of her administrative team, her commitment and the 
clarity of the program goals which were shared by her administrative 
team members. 

The Principal perceived her most important task to be building a 
strong administrative team. Foremost in building a strong team was 
identifying the ‘good people’ who would do what was needed for the 
school. ‘Ciood people’ were those with positive human relations skills, 
who shared the Principal’s philosophy of handling people in conflict in a 
way that everyone wins in the situation, fhey must also be able to handle 
problems so tliat they do not escalate (Aramendia. 1989). She also senight 
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in her administrators a sensitivity to, and an ability to relate to and under- 
stand, the particular experiences and needs of the students. For example, 
she sought to add an individual to her team who was highly respected as 
a classroom teacher by fellow teachers, who related well with students, 
and whose background was similar to a growing minority population of 
her school. 

Crucial to getting the best people possible for the school was know'- 
ing who to call for their opinions regarding possible candidates and 
the willingness to do whatever was necessary to get the desired persons. 
Sometimes, it may require utilizing individuals or groups with the ability 
to place pressure on district decision makers and the process. The willing- 
ness to fight for or keep the best individuals on the team was based on the 
belief that as Principal, she, and not those outside the school, was most 
knowledgeable about w^ho can best ‘fit iif with the team and serve the 
needs of the school. 

In addition to the ability to get the best people possible for the 
school, the Frincipafs ability to ‘get the right horse in the right stalf was 
a significant factor of this administrative organization (Aramendia, 1989). 
The Principal believed that the complex nature of problems confronting 
urban schools demanded that her administrative team be able to function 
in a complementary manner in relation to each other. For example, her 
Vice PrincipaPs strength in writing ability complemented her weakness in 
that area. Having identified individuals who possessed key characteristics 
that were valued, the Principal placed in them a great deal of trust that 
they would do their jobs. 

Having kev individuals identified in the school, a type of leadership 
team evolved for MTC teachers and two consultants outside the school. 
Each team member or entity assumed different roles and functions based 
im particular skills and interests of each member and the resources avail- 
able to them from their unique positions in relation to the school organ- 
ization. However, the leadership was not diffuse nor fragmented. Cxiiided 
by clear goals ol the program, a shared commitment to these goals, a 
recognition ot each other’s areas ot expertise and responsibilities and an 
acceptance of a shared decision-making process, the relationship of the 
team members created a dynamic interaction that held the team together 
to yield a decisive collective leadership (Hall and Hord, 1986). 

Such a school culture allowed for different levels of leadership, 
emerging trom throughout the school organization (Ogawa and Bossert, 
1989). Operating much like ‘change facilitating’ as described by Hall and 
Hord, members ot the leadership team possessed sufficient knowledge 
and maintained consistent communication with each other such that ‘the 
actions and the effects of each builds upon the actions and effects of the 
other' (Hall and Hord, 1986). The effect was a collective leadership that 
was greater than a mere sum of its separate members’ efforts. For exam- 
ple, the Vice IVimipah an Hispanic woman w'ith immigrant experience 
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not unlike many of the students, assumed the role of recruiting, 
identifying the students and conimiinicating with their parents about 
STC and MTC Her role in socializing the students to the responsibilities 
and expectations of the programs was key to changing student self- 
perceptions and setting the tone of the programs. 

Programmatic and curricular issues were the domain of the core of 
f(4TC teachers whose classrooms served as the key arena for interaction 
with the MTC students and a crucial point of transmission of the skills 
and knowledge that the students needed to be college bound.^ Planning 
meetings’ agenda emerged from the successes and trials of MTC teachers’ 
interaction with students. The shape and substance of the program were 
decided by the teachers with the support of the administrators. More 
importantly, MTC teachers ‘acted as ambassadors’ (Tiernan, lydy) 
through talking and involving fellow teachers about the program, invit- 
ing their participation and gaining legitimacy for the program. 

The Vice Principal, along with the MTC coordinator, maintained 
day-to-day contact with the teachers and facilitated communication and 
support. In contrast, the Principal played a major role in identifying the 
program as one of great importance for the school. One way she empha- 
sized its importance was to remove some responsibilities from the Vice 
Principal and make STC and MTC her major responsibility. Her assigned 
responsibilities were absorbed by grants which enabled MTC teachers to 
travel and visit other school districts for program ideas and secured 
substitutes to release teachers from classrooms for planning. 

Most interesting was the Principal’s approach and perception of her 
role in relation to her teachers in change efforts. The Principal believed 
that change comes from the ‘best people’ (Aramendia, 1990) in the 
school: those who have the interests and needs of the students at heart, 
who have ideas and willingness to actualize these ideas. Looking around 
her staff for these people, the Principal would share her ideas and tried to 
get them ‘excited about them, trust [them], and let them do what they 
want to do. Then it’s my job to support them like crazy and start putting 
good pieces together’ (Aramendia, 1990). ‘Good pieces involved securing 
funds, materials, and linking related and supportive programs from with- 
in and outside the school. One such example was the situation in which 
the Principal observed a group of teachers attempting to plan during their 
preparation period, but constantly running out of time. This led her 
to seek out and write a grant proposal to secure funds for substitutes in 
order to release teachers from classrooms for planning. 

Because of the differentiated roles and responsibilities that each of the 
leadership team possessed, these same individuals became the students. 
They each function at major points of contact for the MTC program; the 
Vice Principal with recruitment and communication of students and 
parents, the MTC teachers with the students in the learning environment, 
the outside consultants with external monetary resources as well as access 
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to current educational and instructional resources. ‘You are as good as 
your information. You must have good people who are your eyes and 
ears, who are in touch with what’s going on’ (Aramendia, 1989). 

As a group, they have become the change force for the school. By 
the nature of their positions, the Principal trusts the information they 
identify. Utilizing the existing structure of leadership, the leadership team 
were able to assess relevant information in order to plan and develop 
ways to address pO‘ ential problems. 

Driven by the main program question of what can be done to 
improve the dehvery of curriculum to MTC students to ensure student 
success, MTC teachers, with the steady support of the Vice Principal 
and Principal, took on ‘risky and gutsy’ approaches (Tiernan, 1989). For 
example, teachers teaching honors and gifted classes explored ways to 
integrate their classes with MTC classes because MTC students were 
identified as having academic potential. The math department took the 
initiative to secure a grant that will enable them to explore various 
instructional approaches which were responsive to the cultural learning 
styles of the students. 

Furthermore, as MTC teachers experimented with different and 
more effective ways to teach, they recognized the need for more frequent 
dialogue with fellow teachers who shared the same group of students. As 
the need and frequency for sharing curricular concerns and ideas in- 
creased, the desire to ‘core’ the students for instruction came from the 
teachers. What resulted was increased dialogue across grade levels and 
disciplines. 

In another example of how MTC had served to identify emerging 
student problems, teachers found that because MTC did not take the 
‘cream’ of the students but attempted to work with all students deemed 
to have college potential, some of these students were still ‘at risk’ of 
dropping out of school because pressures affecting their class performance 
continued to exist. Within the structure of MTC leadership, a possible 
solution that emerged was to develop a new class, possibly a ‘re-entry’ 
class for those MTC students who needed to address specific problems 
that were beyond the control and training of teachers, but must be 
addressed because they stand in the way of the students’ academic 
achievement. This class would offer specific remedies for the students 
and, in effect, expand the safety net to support those students who were 
at risk but have potential. This latest proposal emerged as a natural course 
of action arising from the operation and focus of MTC. 



Securing resources 

Possibly the most proactive behavior exhibited by the Principal in rela- 
tion to the MTC program was her unique sense for identifying funds and 
her ability to adapt them to support the specific aspects of the program. 
This refined skill was rooted in her perception of her role as one of 
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‘scouting around and finding what little [she] has control over and use it’ 
to support the program (Aramendia, 1990). Any money secured for the 
program had direct impact in the program, in form of substitutes for 
teachers, salary for peer tutors, program coordinator, or teacher inservice 
costs. 

An excellent example of identifying and linking existing funds with- 
in the school to support MTC was the use of the peer resource person 
already available at the school. Funded by the school district to direct 
specific activities for peer interaction, the peer resource person functioned 
differently at various sites. Here, the peer resource person w'as brought 
into the MTC program as coordinator of the buddy program that utilized 
college bound STC seniors as peer role models and a peer source of 
motivation and support. Such a program engendered a sense of caring 
and responsibility on the part of the upper clansmen to be examples as 
well as providing an opportunity for them to help address a major school 
problem. Particularly for schools with high minority student population, 
such activities create a climate of community which is consistent with and 
validates the orientation toward success found in many minority cultures. 
Thus, the MTC buddy program served as a powerful instrument for 
changing the cultural environment of the school. 

The Principal’s ability in knowing how to secure outside resources 
was significant in providing support to the program. For example, after 
the initial year of success with STC, it was clear that a program should be 
developed to funnel students into STC earlier than their junior year. 
MTC was created in response, but there were no funds to initiate or 
support the idea. About this time, a non-profit organization, Achieve- 
ment Council, had contacted the Principal. While this organization had a 
specific approach in assisting principals of urban schools in ‘turning 
around’ the academic achievement of schools, the Principal saw the 
opportunity to hnk the Achievement Council in ways that supported 
MTC whose goals were already established. 

The funds from the Council have enabled MTC to move out of the 
constraints of the given school budget and allowed the teachers to be 
exposed to the current and latest curricular and instructional approaches. 
Combined with their expertise in the classroom, they became the key 
source and decision makers of MTC’s curricular innovations. It was the 
funds from the Council that supported visits of MTC teachers to other 
school districts to learn about successful programs and to get ideas for 
MTC. These funds continued to bring innovative individuals and the 
latest research to inservice teachers. These funds also supported meeting 
time for MTC teachers to discuss and plan. 

In another example of the administrators’ ability to adapt outside 
funds to the needs of MTC students, the funds were to be used to assist 
minority students to secure part-time employment. Finding that many 
minority students were reluctant to utilize their services, the agency 
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approached the school. Reflecting real understanding of their students, 
the administrators recognized the nature of the problem as one where 
many of the MTC students sought minimum wage jobs after school to 
help supplement their family’s income. As a consequence, many do not 
do well academically due to the lack of time for study. 

Committed to the goals of MTC, the administrators redefined the 
job for the MTC students; their job was to study. Creatively, the funds 
were made available to support the increase of students’ academic study 
time. The Academic Fellow grants allow the students to substitute work 
at low paying jobs with the job to study, three days a week after school 
with the assistance of tutors from classroom teachers and former STC, 
now university students. A year after Academic Fellow program began, 
the number of MTC students with improved grades and on the school’s 
honor roll has increased. Significantly, a shift in value orientation has 
taken place among the students themselves. Non-MTC students began to 
attend the study center and availed themselves of the tutoring services. 

In yet another example of the Principafs attentiveness in pulling 
resources to support MTC, the availability of math tutors from a nearby 
business college was put into place with the Academic Fellows’ study 
center. Once again, the resource was used in ways to ensure the academic 
success of the students. 



Conclusion 

Together, the Step To College and Mission To College programs ex- 
emplified an encompassing program that can serve to be a vehicle for 
proactive decision making in addressing major concerns and needs of 
students. Not an isolated program benefiting a small, select group of 
students, it has become a pivotal program for connecting other programs 
of the school, in effect moving the total school towards its program goal 
of ensuring the academic success of students. Factors significant to its 
development help create an implementation process that was uniquely 
dynamic and interactive; where ideas, activities and approaches used to 
reach programmatic goals were constantly tested and refined. This en- 
abled MTC to become a vehicle for identifying current and emerging 
school problems, for analyzing and assessing the information, and for 
exploring and developing possible solutions. 

Foremost of the programs’ characteristics was shared vision or belief 
among its leadership team in what was possible for the students. Bolster- 
ing this belief was the conviction to do whatever they can to help the 
student improve academically and be given the opportunity to attend the 
university. Toward this effort, the STC program was pushing the limits 
of the existing school structure for the students. As MTC developed and 
evolved in its attempts to grapple with basic, underlying problems affect- 
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ing the students’ low achievement, it effected change on the school’s 
organizational structure, on the curriculum and instructional approaches 
of the school, and delineated the nature of collaborative relationships 
between the school and outside resources and agencies. These changes, in 
turn, allowed the administrators and the staff to become the central 
driving force for change, through a collective, reflective and dynamic 
process for responding to the changing needs of the school. 



Key Points 

1 Within a complex organizational structure, proactive decision making 
can evolve from a reactive environment. 

2 Proactive decision making can initially create conflict in a dysfunction- 
al organization. 

3 A proactive leader must identify preliminary support personnel who 
provide the shared decision making, and additional information 
sources necessary to make meaningful decisions. After a period of 
time, additional personnel can be involved in the decision-making 
process. 

4 Through the socialization process, proactive decision making can be 
transferred from the principal to the other teachers, students and com- 
munity members. 

Discussion Questions 

1 Did the programs Step To College and Mission To College begin as a 
proactive effort? Please explain. 

2 How would you define the type of leadership displayed at Mission 
High School? 

3 What information sources were identified by the administration staff 
at Mission High School as they defined the problem and identified a 
course of action? 

4 In retrospect how do you think they would have approached their 
planning differently? 

5 What type of leadership do you think would have been more 
appropriate at Mission High School in organizing their plan of action? 
Please explain. 
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study is funded by the California State Department of Education through the 
California Technology Project, California State University. 

Introduction 

News media, professional education journals and social studies textooks 
proclaim that: 

With the widespread use of microcomputers and telecommu- 
nication, the information age is finally here. Inexpensive 
microcomputers are taking over many tasks formerly requiring 
expensive mainframe or minicomputers. Microcomputers are 
becoming much more user ^ *endly. We expect to see a micro- 
computer on every teacher’s and administrator s desk by 1991. 

School site principals often respond: 

Tm hoping to retire before 1 need to learn to use a computer. 

New vice principals and some in the counseling group need to be 
able to use a computer, and the secretarial staff, but not experi- 
enced principals like me. 

Those people downtown have time for that management in- 
formation stuff, we’ve got too much front line pressure to play 
around with computers. 

The importance of current, comprehensive and objective information 
on which to base administrative decision making cannot be overstated. 
Computer technology is making possible the addition of the most in- 
fluential new tools for providing information. In the business world this 
branch of computing is called MIS (Management Information Systems). 
The survival and growth of new firms, and the demise of seemingly 
well-established ones, is often associated with the quality of their MIS 
departments. The relevance of MIS to educational settings has been 
advanced by several authors (Tanner and Holmes, 1985; Faux, 1986; 
Bank and Williams, 1987; Richards, 1989). 

In this section, we are first introduced to the type of computer 
applications which are commonly associated with administrative comput- 
ing at the school level. Most of these are familiar, in the sense that they 
are simply more efficient ways of accomplishing tasks which formerly 
were carried out much more slowly by administrators and support 
personnel. 

In middle and secondary schools, many principals, vice principals, 
head counselors, and clerks worked for several weexs, often during 
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summers, completing the master schedule, student scheduling, and 
student records. There tasks usually can now be accomplished in a few 
hours. (Although at the beginning stages, it must be admitted, learning 
how to use new computer equipment and applications can often seem like 
a formidable and time-consuming endeavor.) 

After introducing a few applications for the school site level, a 
spreadsheet example relating to district level and teacher organizations is 
presented. This followed by a proposal to broaden the perspective about 
administrative computing to encompass a more comprehensive set of 
functions and a more interactive, dynamic character, somewhat in line 
with effective MIS in the business world. This proposal is particularly 
relevant to the theme of this book, in that it makes possible the timely 
information base that is usually a prerequisite to more proactive adminis- 
trative decision making. 

As an example of a recently established implementation of an admi- 
nistrative computer information system that embodies a broader scope 
and more interactive, dynamic functions, the one for San Francisco 
Unified School District is presented in substantial detail. We will examine 
features that apply individually at the classroom, school, and district 
levels, and then jointly, and with interactive potential between classroom 
and school, between school and district, and between classroom and 
district. Finally we will consider briefly some options available to school 
districts which have not begun to move into distributed computing at the 
school site level. 

Readers familiar with school site administrative work will no doubt 
recognize that most of the following computer applications and/or 
administrative tasks are relevant to the professional responsibilities of 
principals and school support staff: 



Word processing 
Data base management 
Spreadsheets 
Telecommunications 
Desktop publishing 
Student records 
Attendance 
Master scheduling 
Student scheduling 
(iradc reporting 
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Course history and transcripts 
Test scoring and test score recording. 

When justifying the outlays for computer equipment, software, and the 
training required in using these applications, the most obvious rationale 
that comes to mind is the one of increased productivity. Certificated and 
classified personnel arc now able to accomplish in considerably less time 
established tasks that were formerly done with more labor intensive 
methods and less efficient equipment. 

If pressed for additional justification for using these computer 
applications, educators who are familiar with their use can rightfully 
claim that output for several established tasks can be improved with 
computer use. Printed products look better, contain fewer errors, and are 
more personalized. 



Timely Information Production 

Obtaining information quickly can assist in more effective administrative 
action in established areas of responsibility. Some of the computer 
applications listed above can easily produce this more timely information. 

Attendance reporting 

A well publicized type of example is attendance reporting at the middle 
and high school levels. With the rapid turn-around times made possible 
with the use of mark sense period attendance, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators can have very up-to-date attendance reports. When these 
reports serve as input to manual or automatic telephone dialing equip- 
ment, parents can usually be notified the .^ame day. Many school districts 
have found that this technology, especially when combined with a 
follow-through individualized counseling program, significantly reduces 
truancy rates, and more than pays for itself with increased ADA and 
reduced dropout rates. 

School site department budgets 

At the school site level, spreadsheets can be designed so that summary 
screens are automatically linked to subsidiary sections in such a way that 
any change in a subsidiary account will be instantaneously reflected in the 
summary screens. In the example seen in Table 4.1, the summary screen 
for department expenditures is linked to each department’s account. Thus 
an administrator can tell at a glance the current financial status of any 
department as well as that for the entire school with regard to this budget 
category. 
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Table 4 1 Spreadsheet for department budgets (abbreviated) 



UTOPIA HIGH SCHOOL 1990-91 

Department Equipment, Supplies. Repairs, and Miscellaneous Budget Report. 
Total Allocation: $64,500 


1 Nov 1990 


Allocated Tot 


Exp 


Encmbr 


Exp & Enc 


Balance 


Art 


3870 


2120 


580 


2700 


1170 


Business 


5160 


3760 


720 


4480 


680 


Cons/Fam/Diet 


5160 


1085 


1140 


2225 


2935 


Computing 


7740 


3475 


3035 


6510 


1230 


English 


5160 


1580 


1020 


2600 


2560 


Foreign Langs 


4515 


2220 


500 


2720 


1795 


Hist/Soc Sci 


4515 


1580 


1020 


2600 


1915 


Indust Arts 


5160 


1870 


400 


2270 


2890 


Mathematics 


4515 


1550 


470 


2020 


2495 


Music 


7740 


3030 


200 


3230 


4510 


Sciences 


10965 


3795 


530 


4325 


6640 


Total all Depts 


64500 


26065 


9615 


35680 


28820 


1 Nov 1990 


Allocated Tot 


Exp 


Encmbr 


Exp & Enc 


Balance 


Art 


3870 


2120 


580 


2700 


1170 


brushes 




300 


100 






canvas 




300 


50 






clay 




370 


40 






paint 




500 


0 






software 




650 


390 






miscellaneous 




0 


0 






1 Nov 1990 


Allocated Tot 


Exp 


Encmbr 


Exp & Enc 


Balance 


Business 


5160 


3760 


720 


4480 


680 


equip, rep 




800 


200 






paper 




600 


400 






ribbons 




900 


120 






software 




1460 


0 






miscellaneous 




0 


0 







Note. The accounts of individual departments are shown only for Art and Business 



The crucial difference between a well-designed spreadsheet and a 
comparable manual bookkeeping system is the dynamic linkage between 
and among the various components. As soon as permitted change is made 
in one component it can be reflected in other components. 

Comparison of teacher grading 

As suggested and illustrated by Richards (1989, p. 18) spreadsheets can 
easily be applied to checking for grade inflation and for differences among 
teachers in their overall grading standards. In the example illustrated in 
Table 4.2 the grade averages for different English teachers for a succes- 
sion of academic years is entered in a spreadsheet format, and the means 
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Table 4 2 English teachers' annual grade averages for required courses for 1986 90 
academic years 

















Means of 
Individual 


Teacher 


Grade 

Level 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Teacher 

Averages 


Barnes 

Jones 

Larson 

Funk 

Davis 

Rogers 


9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 


2.52 

2.34 

2 83 
2.27 

3 05 
2 38 


2.71 

2 44 

3 05 
2.42 
2.93 
2.46 


2.61 
2 57 
2.98 
2 35 
3.14 
2 33 


2.87 
2 42 
3.14 
2.53 
3.25 
2.56 


2.95 

2 57 

3 16 
2.49 
332 
263 


2.73 
2 47 
3.03 
2,41 
314 
2.47 


Yearly 

mean averages 




2 57 


2 67 


2 66 


2.80 


2 85 





(arithmetic averages) of the averages are calculated using the built-in 
formulas of the spreadsheets. If needed, more formal statistical signi 
ficance tests could also be carried out using formulas provided in most 
spreadsheets. The trends of teacher grade averages over the five years are 
uniformly up, and the differences among the means of the averages of the 
individual teachers are quite substantial. Undoubtedly, this spreadsheet 
display could serve to focus the attention of interested parties on the 
issues of grade inflation and differences among teacher grading practices. 

Most spreadsheets also have graphing capability. The yearly means 
for each teacher could also be displayed on a line graph to illustrate the 
trends. Bar graphs would serve to illustrate differences among the means 
of individual teacher grade averages. 



District and teacher organization salary bargaining . • u ■ 

A spreadsheet application which is not publicized much (but which is 
commonly used by school districts in their budget planning and by 
school districts and professional organizations in salary bargaining) is 
illustrated, in abbreviated form, in Table 4.3. This type of spreadsheet 
design allows districts and organizations to evaluate immediately the 
effect on the salary schedule and on the total of teachers salaries, of any 
proposed change in BASE. The conventional teachers’ salary schedule can 
be extracted from this type of spreadsheet by printing it to a word- 
processing file and eliminating the irrelevant rows. The salary schedule 
information is in the Step rows. The BASE salary amount, the multi- 
pliers and number of teachers at each step are there m the example as 
place holders only, and are used to make it easy to check on the correct- 
ness of the spreadsheet design. , . 

It is only slightly more difficult to design a spreadsheet with the 
same appearance but which would work in reverse, in that it would allow 
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Table 4.3 Spreadsheet for teacher salaries (abbreviated) 



School District Teacher Salary Schedule with Step and Column Multipliers. Number of 
Teachers at Each Step, Step Subtotals, and Total Teachers’ Salaries (Designed with formulas 
for starting with BASE SALARY entry. BASE Salary entry: $20,000 ) 



Seniority 

Steps 


Degree(s) and 
Units Columns 


1 


2 


3 




Semest. Units 


AB 


AB + 30 


AB + 60 


Step Subtotals 


Step 1 


Multiplier 

Salary 


1.00 

20,000 


1.10 

22,000 


o 
o 
o o 

CN 






No. of Tchrs 
SIry Subtots 


2 

40.000 


2 

44.000 


2 

48,000 


132,000 


Step 2 


Multiplier 

Salary 


115 

23.000 


1.25 

25,000 


1 35 
27.000 






No. of Tchrs 
SIry Subtots 


2 

46.000 


2 

50.000 


2 

54,000 


150,000 


Step 3 


Multiplier 

Salary 


1.30 

26.000 


1.40 

28,000 


1 50 
30.000 






No. of Tchrs 
SIry Subtots 


2 

52.000 


2 

56,000 


2 

60.000 


168,000 



Grand Total for District Teachers’ Salaries $450,000 



the initial input to be the grand total for district teachers’ salaries. It 
would then generate all the dollar amounts from the one input. This 
would allow school districts and professional organizations to experiment 
with the effect on the salary schedule of various adjustments in row and 
column multipliers. Of course, this assumes that there is agreement about 
the amount of the grand total available for teachers’ salaries. 

As was stated above, what makes this type of spreadsheet so effective 
IS the dynamic linkage among the various components, and the speed 
with which a permitted change in one is reflected in the others. Also ‘hard 
copies can be printed very quickly and circulated for discussion. This can 
reduce last minute surprises at the bargaining table. 



More Comprehensive Educational Mana^qement Information Systems 

A less obvious and more comprehensive type of school site and school 
district computer use relates to what in the business community is called 
Management Information Systems or MIS. These systems, when proper- 
ly designed and implemented, can provide much more timely informa- 
tion, as well as new types of information for administrative operations 
and especially for decision making. Frank, Mackett, Abrams, and Nowa- 
kowski have concluded that current pressures for school improvement are 
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forcing educational administrators ‘to manage student achievement and 
staff performance more effectively while maintaining fiscal stability of the 
educational system’ (Frank et aL, 1986, p. 95). 

They propose that in order to meet this challenge, new information 
systems are required that include and integrate the following components: 

Student management 
Personnel management 
Instructional management 
Fiscal management 
Organizational management 
Information management. 

In a different publication, these same authors, (Mackett et ai, 1988, 
p. 237) recommend that planning and development be implemented to 
determine the characteristics of information systems that can effectively 
accomplish the integration of these components, most of which thc’y 
claim exist in some form in a variety of school districts throughout the 
country. They also recommmd preservice and inservice training for 
prospective and current school administrators in the use of new and 
integrated school management formation systems. 



An Integrated Computerized Information System for a Lar^e School 
District 

The design of the computerized information system, which is presented 
in this section as an example of such an integrated system, has been 
developed in the San Francisco Unified School District over a period 
of years. The handling of centralized services such as payroll was com- 
puterized in the early 1960s using a mainframe computer. In the late 
1960s experimentation at a few secondary sites involving terminals and 
minicomputers was begun (Harrington, 1989). 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s several teachers helped pioneer the 
use of microcomputers in the classroom, but it was not until the mid- 
1980s that consistent policies of hardware and software selection for the 
‘micros’ were implemented at the classroom and school site level. 

In the mid-1980s also, a new superintendent, Ramon Cortines* 
instituted in the district a system of Management by Objectives. Each 
year, as in most districts, the school board approves the overall goals and 
objectives and all staff and site planning in the district is directed towards 
the achievement of these goals and objectives. 
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As the goals and objectives included such universal ones as ‘the 
improvement of student achievement’, ‘improving class attendance’, and 
‘reducing drop-outs’, it became obvious that a district management 
information system was needed that could provide continuing feedback 
to school site administrators, counselors, and teachers and to district 
administrative personnel about progress in these areas. 

At about the same time the district was involved in litigation con- 
cerning the status of ethnic integration in several schools. A court deci- 
sion created what has come to be known as the ‘consent decree schools’, a 
set of elementary schools, middle schools, and high schools, whose enroll- 
ment has to be closely monitored with regard to ethnic makeup. Part of 
the consent decree stipulation also provided that these schools would 
become magnet schools, in part by offering students and faculty special 
resources and training in computing to attract and hold a more ethnically 
balanced student population. 

The need for additional and timely information at the district level 
combined with the additional school site office and classroom computer 
resources has provided the stimulus for the development of a coherent 
information system which includes the use of computers at classroom, 
school office, and district office levels. 

The design of this information system is presented in the form of a 
conventional Venn diagram of three overlapping circles, with one repre- 
senting classrooms, another school offices, and a third the district office. 
The meaning of the labels in the diagram, especially the acronyms or 
abbreviations, needs elaboration. 



Cateffory Circles, Exclusive of Intersections (l\^ur€ 4.1) 

Classroom 

The general theme of inn\c^ration into curriculum of the use of micros is 
quite well known. Collis (1988) has spelled out the rationale and pre- 
sented detailed plans for implementation in each of several curriculum 
areas. In the San Francisco Unified School District the potential for 
implementation, especially in the ‘consent decree’ schools, has gone 
considerably beyond what Collis envisions because of the additional 
mandated computer and staff development resources. 

School office 

The use of micros, IBM AT type, in the school office facilitates the 
expeditious accomplishment of several functions that previously have 
been done tediously by pencil and paper, or on terminals connected to 
mini or mainframe computers, or which had simply not been done at all. 

Sihedultnj^: This vital activity can take place by downloading student 

information from MClS (described below) from the central office ziid 
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Figure 4. 1 SFUSD Management Information System design with classroom, school office, 
and district office functions. Exclusive of Intersections (Harrington. 1989) 




allows the shifting of student assignments and the printing of class lists at 
the school site. At the middle and high school levels a set of programs on 
the mainframe automates class scheduling at the beginning of each 
semester and then allows modifications and changes during the semester 
at the school site level using HEMLOCK (to be discussed later). 

Attendance: At the middle and high schoOi levels, period by period 

attendance is taken in all classes, and in some schools is entered by 
terminal into the mainframe. In other schools the data are ‘scanned’ on 
site and uploaded from micros. In either case, period by period attend- 
ance is available on all secondary students with reports of cutting and 
truancy available with very short turn-around times at school site and 
district levels. 

MBO (Management by Objectives) planning: All principals are required to 

submit site plans for carrying out the goals and objectives of the district 
for the current year. At some sites a system is being piloted which allows 
the entry of planned activities in a data base in parallel with the planned 
budget for carrying out the activities. The plans are then aggregated and 
reported to the program administrators in a variety of formats which 
allow the negotiations with the sites about annual budgets and their 
modifications to be driven by activities rather than by formulas and ‘line 
items’. The tracking of budget expenses, (purchase order, requisitions, etc. 
at the site) can then be tied to the educational activities. 
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Balance can be maintained over the school year in more equitable 
fashion. A further purpose of this planning model is to make possible the 
alignment of various programs such as Chapter 1, ESL-Bilingual, Special 
Education, etc., within the same site/district interaction and tracking 
system. 

XICIS: The Microcomputer Information System has been developed 

by administrators and programmers within the school district, using a 
dBASE 111 type language, to permit the automated downloading of the 
student data set at a school site. There are a variety of reports (a total of 
sixty five in twenty three forms) that can be generated from menus that 
are useful at various levels in the school district. The reports provide not 
only information for administrative decision making, but also for more 
mundane services such as mailing labels, records of locker assigr*ments, 
and birthday lists. A query language in the data base makes it possible for 
knowledgeable personnel to design and obtain special reports directly at 
the school site. Administrators may also request special reports from the 
district office. 

Library: Some sites arc currently using the code system of checking out 

and checking in books. The capabilities of these systems are being auto- 
mated with the use of micros. In addition, some sites arc experimenting 
with on-line searching of commercial data bases as an adjunct to the 
catalog/readcrs' guide type of reference search. 

District office 

The final separate category (circle) represents the central office uses of 
computers. Like most other large districts, early use was made of main- 
frame computers for automating payroll and personnel records. 

Personnel: In addition to the obvious accounting functions connected 

with payrolls, all the record keeping for certification, in-service credits, 
and related functions arc used by central office employees on the main- 
frame. 

Planning: Management and record keeping of physical plant main- 

tenance and improvements arc totally computerized. The student data base 
is complete enough to be used for accurate enrollment projections. It is 
also used as input to two California State Department of Education data 
collection systems, one of which tracks student and site performance as 
part of the California Assessment Program, and the other which tracks 
the need for new construction. 

The California lest of Basic Skills (CTBS), which is an individual 
test of student achievement, is very important to the district in tracking 
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F>Qure 4 2 SFUSD Management Information System design focusing on Intersections of 
classroom, school off ice. ar^ district office functions (Harrington. 1989) 




the progress of the ‘stayer’ students. These students arc the ones that have 
continuous enrollment in our high transiency district. 

The CTBS scores arc analyzed for differences among the various 
ethnic groups, programs, schools, and grade levels. Reports based on 
these analyses arc influential in administrative planning. 

SPSS (a program for statistical analysis): Studies arc carried out on a 

variety of variables such as demographic characteristics, achievement, and 
attendance, w'hich permit a clearer understanding ot factors such as 
student groups ‘at risk' for dropping out. Eacli year a District Prohle 
IS published which summarizes all the basic demographics, test scores, 
program availability, and budget information for each of about 130 
district school sites. Any interested party can get an immediate overview 
of the status of cacli school in tlie district. 



/M/<TMY/inMS of the Three Cmynry (Sntes (I-'niurr 4 2l 



('Jas>rootn with Sihool Office Interscition 

SAMS (Stmlent Aihievement Mana^nnient Systan). This system provides a 
Ciomputcr Managed Instruction (C:Mi) package using site-level micro- 
computers. It IS tied to the MC'IS system. SAMS can be used to produce 
the forms for multiple-choice answer sheets, to scan and score answer 
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sheets, and to crack and process student test scores across hundreds of 
curriculum objectives. 

In its full-blown application, SAMS is designed to provide curri- 
culum, evaluation, and record keeping support for instruction that is 
organized on a ‘targeted’ or ‘mastery’ or ‘outcome’ basis, as well as a 
variety of other testing approaches. 

The goal of the systems design is that once data have been entered, 
personnel at the site office, and eventually the district office, can track the 
achievement of students throughout the school year, instead of waiting 
for the once a year ‘official results’ on the standardized achievement test 
to tell administrators and the public ‘how well the schools are doing’. The 
system is now being pilot tested at some elementary schools. 

HEMLOCK: This system is designed at present to allow middle and 

high school administrators and counselors to use micros to schedule new 
and returning students, to keep running class balances, and provide more 
flexible solutions to scheduling conflicts once SOCRATES has done the 
batch Job at the beginning of the semester. 

Within a year or two this system will have the capability to handle 
the entire scheduling task at the school sites. (HEMLOCK will then have 
‘killed’ SOCRATES.) Middle and high schools will then enjoy the be- 
nefits of a distributive system which will allow the complete scheduling 
operation to be carried out at the site le'-el. 

School office with district office intersection 

OLSS (On Line Student Systems): About half of the school sites in the 

district currently have the capability to enroll new students directly 
through OLSS. This eliminates the entire cycle of paper forms and 
quickly allows the database to reflect actual student enrollment. The 
system allows for the simultaneous monitoring of ethnic balances in 
compliance with the court ordered integration plan, and the monitoring 
of class size and balance at the school site and district offices. The district 
is moving toward placing the necessary hardware at all school sites. 

LVDO: This electronic bulletin board host system provides for the 

downloading of data from MCIS to the school site office. It also provides 
E-Mail exchange between the district office and school offices. Current 
plans call for the electronic publication of the Weekly Administrative 
bulletin (WAD) wdth a ‘hypertext’ database format in which it will he 
easier for an individual to find the relevant information than in the 
traditional hard copy. 

Effective Schools Queationfuire: For more than three years an ever grow- 

ing number of schools have been collecting data from a series of teacher 
opinion surveys based on the elTective schools climate studies. I’hese 
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surveys have been customized to the needs and interests of each particular 
school using an on-site micro Avith access to an inventory of 1200 
questions. The surveys have been designed at each site by a team of 
administrators and teachers after obtaining teacher responses to a short 
general questionnaire. 

Orange County in California has been using a similar approach, but 
each school there has had to request the customization from the district 
level. SFUSD is adding items to the basic effective schools model set, 
especially in the areas of curriculum and multicultural education. 

District office with classroom intersection 

Site improvement: Site improvement is the individual school effort 

responding to the findings from the effective schools surveys and the 
data in the District Profile referred to under the SPSS heading above. The 
district is in the process of making available to interested parties at each 
school site, parents, students, teachers, and administrators, a range of 
base line data about student achievement, school climate, program availa- 
bility, and budget information which will allow any individual at any 
level to respond to the mandate for school improvement in a constructive 
way. 



UC a-f subject reports: The state university systems in California, as 

many other states, exert considerable influence on our high school 
curriculum by specifying prerequisite subject area course work which 
applicants must complete prior to admission. The district is tracking 
enrollments in these courses by ethnicity and reporting enrollments 
below expected levels for any group to the school site administrators, 
counselors, and teachers. Recruitment and support for underrepresented 
groups is vigorously encouraged. 

Suspmisions: Tracking and reporting of suspensions by ethnicity is being 

carried out on a regular basis. The district provides regular staff develop- 
ment work for administrators and counselors to find more effective and 
sometimes non-traditional disciplinary methods. 

Dropouts: The use of centralized data collection and reporting about 

student behavior related to dropping out has provided the basis tor 
administrative decisions about how to combat this problem faced by 
most large city school districts. The focus of efforts within SFUSD has 
been on the 15 per cent of students who account tor 50 per cent ot all 
cutting. The hypothesis behind this effort, confirmed by data analysis, is 
that it is among these 15 per cent of students that cutting leads to 
truanev. and frequently to dropping out. For this relatively small number 
of students, monthly reporting of cutting lor each student is provided 
to administrators and counselors so that they can make extra efforts m 
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Figure 4.3 SFUSD Management Information System design showing the Union of 



contacting the students and their families to decrease the cutting, and thus 
reduce the likelihood that they will drop out. 



Administrative leaders in the San Francisco Unified School District view 
an effective management information system as made up of three ov^er- 
lapping, mutually reinforcing parts, covering respectively, the classroom, 
the school office, and district headquarters (see Figure 4.3). The technical 
backbone of this information system is the computer network and asso- 
ciated software, together with the technical expertise of the users. These 
parts must act in harmony to assist decision makers at all levels to solve 
problems, make better decisions, and better achieve the educational 
goals and objectives of the district and state. 

Options for Distruts Without Customized Mini or Moinfromc Systems 

As the trend toward distributed computing systems with powerful net- 
worked micros increases and the emphasis on school-centered decision 
making grows, comprehensive ready-made, modularized school adminis- 
trative software packages have become available for school site use. Some 



classroom, school office, and district office functions iHarmgxorx. 1989 ) 
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also have the capability of connecting to micros or minicomputers at 
district headquarters, with additional modules designed specially for 
district headquarters applications. 

An example of this type ot system currently used in over ten per cent 
of California public schools and in several other states is SASI (School 
Administrative Student Information) from Educational Timesharing Sys- 
tems, Orange, CA. The designers of SASI have evidenced a thorough 
understanding of the realities of education computing at the school and 
district levels. 

Osiris from Tamarac Systems, Englewood, CO, is a similar system 
with many desirable features. Several other quality systems are available 
throughout the country (Bruder, 1988). Most include modules that are 
designed around specialized data base programs and which provide many 
of the features listed at the beginning of this section as being germane to 
the responsibilities of school site administrators and support staff, such as: 



Student records 

Attendance 

Master scheduling 

Student scheduling 

Grade reporting 

Course history and transcripts 

Test scoring and test score recording 

Local area networking 

Telecommunications. 



!\4ergwg of reports with major wordprocesswg software 

From an information management perspective it is especially important 
that a system have a flexible field name feature that allows custom fields 
to be added to a record design. It must have an easy-to-use tele- 
communication capability. Also the system must have a query language that 
makes it possible to generate reports that do not appear on the standard 
menu. 

At the present time» most of the best microcomputer software 
systems run on IBM type micros of the 286, 386, or 486 series. With the 
availability in the Macintosh line of the more powerful Mac Ilex and llci 
series, we will no doubt sec more effective information s /stems software 
designed specifically for them, although the current list prices of this 
hardware are more expensive. 

In addition to task features, ease of learning, networkability, cost, 
and expandability, it is important to consider the quality and cost of 
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support and training provided by the vendor, also policies and established 
record of upgrades to modules in response to user requests. 



Conclusion 

So far, experience in many school districts indicates that installing a 
computerized management information system, in the form of micro- 
computer hardware, software, and skilled technical personnel, is only the 
first step in an evolutionary process that will continue to require a great 
deal of staff development w'ork and increased professional preparation, 
not all ot which focuses on fostering technical competence, or over- 
coming a quite common fear of computer technology (Wright, 1990). 

Ultimately the use of these types of management information sys- 
tems, w'hether custom deigned or more ‘off the shelf’, requires a change 
in the way administrative leaders conceptualize the basis and timing of 
decision making. A well-designed and carefully implemented system can 
provide more comprehensive, timely, objective, and widely available 
information on w^hich to base administrative decisions, from the level of 
the classroom teachers and principal, to that of the district administrators. 
It can give teachers and administrators the tools to take a more proactive 
role at whatever level they have responsibility. 



Note 

1 Tlie assistance ot Dr Robert Harrington, Director of Evaluation. 
SFUSl). in this section is gratefully acknowledged. 



Key Points 

1 rechnologv is an extremely powerful tool to assist in proactive deci- 
sion making. 

2 A proactive decision maker must understand the available technology 
in order to apply it intelligently to his school site management 
strategies. 

3 An expert support person at the school site can provide the proactive 
principal with the relevant information for program development, 
curriculum integration, scheduling and records to make substantive 
desisions. 

4 A proactive principal must be aware t)f the c rrent tcchnoK)gy and 
what is anticipated lor the future 
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Discussion Questions 

1 Please identify three different computer systems Jonsson cites and 
state to what area of the school program they would apply. 

2 Based upon his review of computer information systems, do you 
feel schools can be more efficiently managed with their inclusion and 
in what ways? 

3 What obstacles do proactive principals experience in utilizing some of 
the technology at the school site? 

4 In what area should high technology replace personnel? How^ does a 
proactive decision maker initiate such a process? 

5 Should technology be used in the development of all school informa- 
tion sources? In what area does technology not belong when consider- 
ing the management of a schoob 
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Section Three: Supportive Supervision: Leadership for the 

Twenty-First Century 

Stanley IVilliarn Rothstein 

The holder ot'a professorship in the Graduate Department of Educational Admi- 
nistration at California State University, Fullerton, Rothstein has also had many 
years of experience as a teacher and administrator in the New York City school 
system. He is the author ol numerous refereed research articles in educational and 
social science journals and books, and publications in major newspapers, journals 
and media magazines. He is the author of tv\'o textbooks: Leadership Dynamics: 
Adiuifucd Perspt'itive.\ in Sihool Administration and Power to Punish, 

All staff members go through learning experiences or phases; all develop 
ways of doing things which are peculiarly their own. This happens the 
moment a new teacher or counselor enters his school. In the movement 
from a new stall member to someone who will become, in time, a 
veteran, his control structure or ego, undergoes a series of shocks and 
strains as it tries to deal with the problems of school life. Studies of this 
transitional period from student to teacher or counselor have shown us 
some of the difficulties (Rothstein, 1983). Exactly what happens to the 
ego of a staff person cannot be predicted. But certain control functions 
of the newcomer need to be supported by administrators and certain 
changes foreseen. All stafl members and children deserve psychological 
and educational support. Each of them is going through socialization 
processes in order to become something other than what they are when 
they begin their schooling experiences: new teachers and counselors arc 
moving away Irom their student identities toward that of the professional 
educator; children are in the long and arduous process of becoming 
adults. The control structure of individuals is deeply involved in all of 
these socializing and learning processes. Especially its cognition function 
needs to be strengthened if it is to perceive and understand school life 
correctly. What can administrators do to help the ego perform this 
important task for staff members? I low can they help teachers and 
counselors to be in contact with one another and with their own inner- 
most thoughts and feelings? Just w'hat are some of the things a skilled 
supervisor needs to do in order to keep staff members on an even keel? 
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Researchers seem to feel that the total school climate must be the 
setting within which all support efforts are employed (Red! and Wine- 
man, 1952), This includes weekly individual and group conferences. The 
*ho\v-to' of educational support takes place in regularly scheduled meet- 
ings where staff members are encouraged to verbalize their thoughts and 
feelings; where they are helped to identify and resolve problems which 
come up in their classrooms and guidance centers. The ego is streng- 
thened in these meetings. Teachers and counselors become more aware of 
what is really happening in their interaction with one another and with 
students; their control functions are constantly flexed and strengthened, 
Whv is it important for a teacher or counselor to admit he dislikes one of 
the students or fellow faculty members? Because, until he does, he may 
not be completely aware of these feelings or the reactions they are 
provoking in others. He may not be aware of the double messages being 
sent; or the deeper reasons for his own attitudes and behavior. 

How docs a supervisor know which people to talk about once he has 
begun the supervisory meeting? Several methods can be used. He can 
listen to the staff member and discuss those mentioned in the conversa- 
tion, or ask what the teacher or counselor knows about each and every 
person they arc working with. A teacher may be asked why he knows so 
much about Jane or Harry or why docs he know so little about Stanley 
and Juan, How can he explain knowing so much about others? Are the 
children he knows little about ‘outsiders' in their classrooms? And if they 
arc, what is the counselor doing to help them make friends? What is he 
doing to integrate them into friendship groups? Too often, staff arc not 
accepting them because they appear to be too shy and timid. Un- 
beknown to them, children are not accepting these children outside the 
classroom. They are not playing with them during recess when teachers 
often do not notice what is going on. And, too often, they fail to 
understand and support these newcomers adequately (Rothstein, 1981). 

The very scheduling of weekly meetings where staff can reflect on 
and verbalize about their efforts and experiences provides an environment 
in which ego support and personality strengthening can take place. At the 
same time, it also requires that school administrators become more skilled 
and knowledgeable about how the control structures of individuals work; 
that they learn to help teachers and counselors to develop inner controls 
and insights into their own behavior and feelings. 



T:{^o Et me turn 

Fgo psychology had a mixed reputation until Anna Freud's classic works 
were published. And it is only m the last few' years that there has 
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developed a literature and technology based on ego psychological re- 
search and on the efforts of some to use these findings to solve inter- 
personal problems in modern organizations and society (Jacobson, 1964). 

From what Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann and others have dis- 
covered, and from what can be inferred from the work of Fritz Redl and 
others, the ego has a number of important functions which deserve 
attention. First, it is the task of the ego to help staff members, super- 
visors and students to understand the world around them. The ego makes 
assumptions about what things are like in the school and warns when 
there is danger. It estimates and calculates possibilities and consequences. 
‘I won’t report to the dean’s office,’ says a boys’s impulsive system, 
remembering what he has heard or experienced in such places. His ego 
may then interject itself: ‘It isn’t good to be late. Remember what the 
dean does to boys who don’t report directly to his office.’ It also summa- 
rizes the social situation that staff find themselves in. Here reference is 
made to the influence of primary groups an individual belongs to, as 
well as the rules and regulations of the school organization. When a 
person’s urges and impulses threaten to conflict with the social norms and 
standards, the ego again provides warning signals about what could 
happen if such impulses were tranformed into behavior. The ego assesses 
the school world in which teachers and counselors must do their work, 
and it warns them of potential danger and unpleasantness when their 
urges threaten to come into conflict with the realities of school life. It 
discovers, it assesses and it seeks to learn what is happening in the outer 
world. 

Another important function of the ego is to discover what is happen- 
ing within the mind or impulsive system of an individual. Some contents 
of the impulsive system are not known to the control structure because 
they represent repressed emotions or are embedded in the unconscious. 
But if the ego does not know about them, how can it exercise its control 
function effectively? So the ego is continually engaged in searching out 
and monitoring the feelings, urges, impulses, anxieties and fears that 
cause an individual to behave in a particular way when he is unaware of 
this impulsive striving. Self-insight, then, is an important function of the 
control structure, or ego. It is also the task of the ego to become aware of 
the values w'hich motivate an individual’s behavior. Certain actions 
would not be accepted by a person’s conscience or superego because of 
deep-seated beliefs about what is right and wrong, fair and unfair. But re- 
searchers have discovered that such values can be unconscious, too, and 
therefore, outside the knowledge and control of the ego. In such cases, 
the ego must ferret out these conscience-like admonitions, and the admi- 
nistrator’s job is to become self-aware so he can help the staff person’s 
ego to begin the process of cognition; so he can help him with anxieties 
and guilt feelings. 

To the regulatory functions of the ego and superego can be added 
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that of identity formations and self-esteem (Redl and Wmeman, 1952). In 
these control centers impulsive energies can be balanced and neutrali^zed, 
providing greater harmony between them and the social world of the 
individual. Self-esteem or acceptai ce is important because it determines 
how well a person can handle stress and crises, and how clearly he can 
hear and understand others. The person who has low self-esteem has had 
experiences in the past which portrayed him as an unworthy or incom- 
petent person. Such an individual may come to see himself as deformed 
or abnormal in some way. He may doubt his abilities and intelligence 
and look to others for support and guidance. Or he may feel that a 1 
relationships will end unhappily, once others come to know him well. 
This explains why such individuals often distance themselves in order to 
guard against further rejection. The distortions this introduces into the 

communication process are considerable. , . r i- i 

A person’s self-esteem remains relatively constant; his feelings about 
the self remain the same in most situations. This means that such feelings 
are important fictors in relationship building and in understanding tie 

communication of others. r 

It also means that high self-esteem and acceptance is significant lor 
administrators who want to hear and understand what others are saying 
to them A surprising number of supervisors tend to think and act 
cynically toward themselves and others. Such attitudes and behavior 
undercut any support a school may undertake. A supervisor s health and 
psychological well-being depend, to a large degree, on the feelings he has 
about himself. If the supervisor sees himself as unworthy, incompetent, 
or worse, his perceptions will be negatively influenced by these feelings. 

Is he respected and well-liked? Do staff see him as a helpful and capable 
leader’ These questions cannot be answered accurately by administrators 
who have isolated themselves; they can only be answered with certainty if 
the supervisor has friendly and trusting relationships with the teachers 

and counselors he serves. u i i 

Recent research confirms what everyone suspects: persons with high 
self-esteem tend to be more optimistic and triendlyi they are more accept- 
ing of themselves and others with whom they work (Hartman, 1%4). 
Conversely, those who have low self-esteem tend to be more anxious, 
depressed, cynical and insecure about themselves and their relationships 
With others. 

If one thinks of the human personality as being made up ot parts 
which affect the behavior of the individual, then ihejob ot coordinating 
and balancing them out becomes another function ot the control struc- 
tures (Blanck, IW). The ego determines whether the demands of the 
impulsive svstem will be met or not; whether the requirements of the 
outside world or of concience will dictate how a person behaves. For 
instance, if the conscience of an administrator becomes the driving force 
behind Ins behavior toward others, he may feel that tne right thing is 
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being done even when it hurts others or denies some of the demands of 
his impulsive needs. But if he yields to his impulses, the supervisor may 
find himself coming into conflict with others who are offended by his 
conscienceless behavior. So the ego, or control structure, tries to keep a 
balance between these internal demands and the demands of the outside 
world. 

A healthy ego seeks not only to know what is happening inside its 
mind and in the surrounding world, but also to make choices about what 
sorts of behavior would make the most sense. Since there are many ways 
to respond to different situations, the ego has a selection to make and this 
choice is based upon i. ore than whether the individual can pay the social 
or moral price for his behavior. Let us asume that an assistant principal in 
an urban junior high school decides his principal’s treatment of other 
administrators is sarcastic and unprofessional, but keeps silent because of 
fear of drawing the anger of his superior. Of course, he has a number of 
ways he can react to this situation. He can deny that the treatment really 
did humiliate and degrade the others. He can point to their lack of 
response and characterize it as proof they were not really offended. Then 
he will be annoyed with himself and anyone else who suggests that the 
behavior was sarcastic, overbearing and degrading and that someone 
should have said something. He may, as another reaction, simply with- 
draw by saying little at administrative meetings. Or he may decide that 
the other administrators ‘had it coming to them’, and avoid these people 
whenever possible; he may sit as far away from them as he can at 
meetings. He may decide to leave the school entirely, quietly asking for a 
transfer as soon as the opportunity presents itself Or he may bring the 
principal’s behavior to the attention of his superiors, accusing the princip- 
al of many violations and impropriety. Of course, he may decide to do 
none of these things, living with his feelings of inadequacy, guilt, anxiety 
and humiliation, suffering from the effects of these negative eniotions. 

This assistant principal has still more choices he can make. Maybe he 
can talk to the principal and ask him if he is aware of his behavior. Maybe 
he can ask an administrator who is closer to the chief to do this chore. C)r 
maybe he can talk to others on the administrative staff asking them for 
their suggestions for dealing with this problem. His ego will have these 
and many other choices to make. 



A Laili of Control 

An inability to control and harness libidinal or impulsive energy and 
drives and poor personal relationships with others appear to be linked 
together (Hartmann, In the* school they can sometimes be* synip- 

tomized by an 1 don t care , or an ‘I don’t need anyone or any help’ 
attitude. For example the staff member may be shy or insecure and 
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unable to enter into a relationship with fellow teachers and counselors. 
Administrative support systems do not deal with the past experiences and 
nialadaptions which caused such behavior; rather they focus the 
attention of the member on how these feelings and behavior affect him 
now. They do not search out the past experiences v rich made such 
maladjustments necessary because such work is best doi by a therapist. 
They do help teachers and counselors to become nioi . aware of their 
patterns of behavior. (‘You always get angry first and think afterward!’) 
They do ask them to decide whether such adjustments and ways of 
responding to others are still fulfilling their old satisfactions. Staff mem- 
bers whose characteristic mode of behavior is one of anger may respond 
in the school setting by projecting their angry, unhappy feelings onto 
others with whom they work. This is often related to feelings that they 
are being judged or evaluated poorly by supervisors and other staff 
members. In these cirr-umstances, supervisors should subordinate value 
judgments and criticisms in order to establish a good relationship; they 
should confront such persons in a gentle manner about the validity of 
their perceptions and understandings. 

A special case which haunts many administrators (and teachers) is 
that of the paranoid slant. This pattern of thought is rooted in the feeling 
of supervisors that they cannot make a difference in their work and that 
this knowledge of their ineffectiveness is widely shared by other people 
in the school. When they adopt the paranoid slant, they find it necessary 
to shift the blame or guilt they feel (for being inadequate or inferior) 
to others with whom they work. (‘If you people did your job, things 
wouldn’t be so screwed up around here.’) These feelings of ineffective- 
ness (‘I guess I’m just a born loser’) cause administrators and staff 
members to be careful in their associations with others since these may 
discover or confirm in their own minds evidence of their inferiority or 
inadequacy. If they are open and honest with others, these others will 
learn of their difficulties and use this knowledge against them. This 
feeling that others are plotting against them makes it more difficult for 
them to speak openly and has the unintended effect of moving people 
further away from them. 

The tensions of the paranoid slant lead to an insight that it is not 
their actions or shortcomings but the behavior of those around them 
which arc to blame for their ineffectiveness, liy using the paranoid slant, 
they become the victim, not of their own inadequacies, but of the 
plotting and inefficiency of others. In rhis way, the guilt which they felt 
initially, although perhaps unconsciously, is no long''r theirs. It has been 
transferred to those subordinates with whom they work. Administrators, 
teachers and counselors find it more difficult to know what is happening 
around them in this state of mind. They often repeat behaviors that 
aiitagonize others and cause them to become unfriendly and hostile. As 
tor being sensitive to the 'vays in which they transfer blame t(' others, 
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how they provoke others, or how they behave in ways in which are 
motivated by their impulsive energies and preconceptions — in these 
kinds of insights they are woefully inadequate. They find themselves 
unable to admit their mistakes and errors (‘That would be giving them 
the ammunition they need!*). 

The breakdown of eommimieation channels in schools, and the strain 
siuli failures can cause m all staff members and students in the building, 
often lead to an improper ego development in everyone concerned. They 
can cause ego regression, in which educators lose skills, abilities and 
understandings they had already mastered. This ean happen when staff 
members are initiated into an authoritarian school environment which 
deempiiasizes people, skills and problem solving methods. 

Another related form of behavior is that of transference (Cireenacre, 
1959). which refers to the chsplacement of impulsive energies from one 
person to another. Usually the shift is from one's parents or early author- 
ity persons to individuals in the present. Thus, siafT may show warmth 
and affection toward administrators when they first meet them. But after 
a period of time, other, more pu7?ling feelings and behavior may become 
evident. They, too, are associated with the kinds of relationships a teacher 
or counselor had with Ins or her parents. This means that staff may use 
tiiis transference pheonomenon so they can react Uy new authority 
persons in ways which are characteristic of their personalities. They 
reactivate old attitudes and ways of responding so they will feel less 
an.xious and afraid. They want to act toward the school leader as they did 
toward other powerful persons they knew m their past. Researchers have 
defined transference as a constellation of emotions whicii is energized by a 
lompulsion to repeat the feelings and attitudes which belonged to past 
relationships by shifting or projecting them emto present day individuals. 

1 hey interpret ongtnng relationships in terms of their past associations 
and experiences, (ireeuacre. an important researcher in ego psychology, 
dealt with transference by focusing on the mother-child dyad, which she 
felt contained the core of the phenomenon. The attitude of the child 
toward the mother was developed in a relationship in which the child was 
essentially powerless and dependent for many years. 1 lie transference t)f 
tliese feelings onto administrators (or tCj'.chers and coumselors) can release 
a great deal of iiiineiitrali/ed aggression and drive energy; it can cause a 
great deal of distortion in the reception and inulersianding of comminiK.i- 
tions between people working together in the school. 

When supervisors try to use rcmmiumcation channels to change the 
way staff members react to tliem. they usually encounter resistance. 
I hese beha\ lors are the cliaraeteristlc ways these teachers and eoimselors 
express themselves, and these behaviors are deeply rooted in their self- 
concepts and idciitmes. So staff defend themselves against any efforts to 
innovate, at first; thev look away from their own behavior and impulses. 
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They want to go on acting as they have done in the past. If they were 
friendly toward those who had power over them, they want to retain that 
way of reacting to present-day authority figures in their life. And. if they 
were angry and hostile, they have an interest in remaining that way. 
From this, administrators can see that their task is difficult: to deal with 
transference and resistance by accepting the staff member’s stage of 
development; and to move him slowly from a lack of awareness of im- 
pulsive behavior toward a greater insight and control ot these features 
of his personality, Certainly, there can be no change in the relationships 
between administrators and staff as long as this problem remains 
unresolved. 



Support 

Hgo support IS an important tool of education administratiem (Redl and 
Vvineman. 1^>S2). It is more than merely encouraging or complimenting a 
staff member. ’That was goenT. ’you are well-liked’, and so on are nothing 
more or less than riattery and mean little in a clinical, scieiuitie sense. They 
make teachers and counselors feel good tor the moment, but they also 
create feelings of anxiety and dependence upon the administrator. Will he 
feel that the next thing the teacher or counselor does is equally good? Or 
w’ill he disapprove? 

Anxiety and poor selt-concepts cannot be attected by such compli- 
ments. The feelings a staff person has about himself were learned and 
internalized at an early age in relationships with parents and primary 
groups; they were affected also b\ his successes and failures in social and 
intellectual tasks. General compliments have little lasting effect upon 
persons who have a poor sense of themselves as individuals and pro- 
fessionals. And remember, even the best teach .t or counselor lives in a 
society in which many believe that ’those that nn, do; those who can t, 
teach'. Si> staff need more specific support if the* are to properly appreci- 
ate their growth and development as faculty members and persons. Only 
then can they become aware of their own areas of increasing strength and 
competeney. Only then can they be expected t*> use these new insights in 
their daily work with children. Initiative and a spirit of inquiry are 
fostered when ego functions are strengthened in this way. The courage to 
disagree and to try new things is another outcome of such practice 

Mut the opposite kinds of practices seem to be prevalent in today’s 
schools. There seem to be a great deal of anxiety and defensiveness m 
relationships between staff' and administrators. Staff tend to feci that 
admmistratcHs arc untrustworthy and overly judgmental in their behavior 
and attitudes, administrators assume that teachers aiui counselors are lazv, 
apathetic and only interested in making more money. Staff feel they must 
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submit to the directive leadership of incompetent supervisory personnel; 
administrators talk about disloyalty and pedagogical errors of teachers 
and counselors as they work with children in their classroom and offices. 

An important problem for education is to find ways of improving 
this situation. One way is to establish greater empathy and regard 
between the two groups by strengthening the individual control struc- 
tures of both staff and their supervisors. This is best done by encouraging 
faculty to verbalize their thoughts and feelings in regular supervisory 
meetings. Many stafT are quiet and introspective because they fear ridicule 
or rejection. Some use this way of responding because they want the 
father-figure (administrators) to understand them without words, as their 
fathers and mothers did when they were infants. Of course, this is 
impossible. Still, school supervisors have to become friendly with these 
quiet ones, too; they need to learn about their inner feelings and thoughts; 
they need to encourage them to explain themselves in words. And they 
have to make sure they describe and interpret their experiences and 
feelings as they develop m schooling situations. The point to be remem- 
bered is that everyone has the capacity to self-disclosc dfectively. This is 
an important ego-building technique for both staff and their surpervisors. 
When staff verbalize their feelings and experiences, they set in motion a 
process that greatly strengthens the functioning of their control structures 
or egos (Jacobson. 1W>4). Verbalization forces them to substitute symbols 
for vague, remembered experiences; it makes them declare openly their 
intentions and reveals the way in which they sec the school world within 
which they work. It helps staff to develop inner controls by assisting thc 
control structures to neutralize urges and emotions emanating trom the 
impulsive system. Some researchers have found that verbalization and 
neutralization help individuals to understand and tolerate frustration 
better in their everyday life (Rothstein, 1981). 

So ego building is best done by encouraging teachers and counselors 
to complete consciousness; they know everything that is happening to 
them. Often, however, the conscious knowledge of events and relation- 
ships IS buried m the subconscious. So it is best never to tell someone 
anything you want them to know. They know. And they can. usually, 
under skillful questioning, tell you their problems and concerns; they can 
draw conclusions from the information as easily as the supervisor can. At 
such moments, questions such as ‘What does that mean to you?’ or ‘How 
would you interpret that?’ can help staff to synthesize and evaluate their 
own behavior and feelings. Advice giving, which is so common in 
schools today, tends to intimidate teachers and counselors and to make 
them overly dependent and coneenied with the judgments of their 
supervisors. 

So verbalization within the framework of a friendly, trusting asso* 
ciaiion is the key. It is the start of the neutralization or control process. 
Neutralization in supervisory meetings is strengthened primarily by 
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verbalization which helps teachers and counselors to understand and 
cope with their emotions. 

Example / 

‘Today I met with a special education teacher. He was very nervous and 
upset as he sat in front of me. His hands moved constantly and his facial 
muscles were tighter than usual. This surprised me, since I assumed we 

were friends. ^ 

‘Finally, he began to talk about his problem: one of his teachers in his 
department was an alcoholic; he was doing a poor job of teaching and he 
was hurting the children. Something had to be done about it. The other 
staff members and support staff wanted him to be their spokesman; they 
wanted him to lead them in an effort to have this man dismissed. But my 
friend insisted he wanted no part in such an action. He did not want to be 
pushed into a leadership role. 

‘We talked for a long time. My friend admitted that he didn’t care 
for this alcoholic teacher. In fact, he remembered an incident in which 
this man had humiliated him in front of other staff members at a meeting. 

It happened soon alter his appointment to the school. The alcoholic 
teacher accused him ot being a weak, ineffective teacher who was causing 
problems for the rest of them. My friend remembered his feelings at the 
time: he felt a surge of anger and hatred toward his tormentor. 

‘Then my friend had an insight. He had sworn that day that he 
would get even with this man, but then put such thoughts out of his 
mind. Subconsciously, he plotted against the alcoholic teacher, talking 
with others about his drinking and inconsistent behavior. He wasn t 
being forced to be the leader in the struggle to rid the department of this 
man. He was the leader! 

‘This revelation startled the both of us. My friend was suprised at his 
devious behavior and the strength of his first feelings which he had 
apparently repressed. He decided to write up a plan for redressing the 
damage he had done to the alcoholic teacher. He had no desire to harm 
him any further and felt that he had to go out of his way make amends. 

‘Here was an instance where unconscious impulses and feelings dis- 
torted the perceptions of reality for my friend and caused behavior which 
he was unaware ot until he verbalized his feelings and behavior to me in 
this session.’ 

Ego support requires that the work be done by teachers and counse- 
lors; the supervisor must not help them to do things they can do them- 
selves. The supervisory conference encourages the staff member to focus 
on his problems in the classroom and guidance clinic. What arc these 
difficulties? Who is involved in them? How is the teacher or counselor 
responding to the feelings and actions of other in these situations? These 
questions ask stall to become more involved in identifying and resolving 
their problems. It asks them to strengthen and use their own interpretive 
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skills. This strengthens their ability to see, understand and respond 
consciously to the school world. 

Verbalizing feelings acts as a substitute for actions which might hurt 
the teacher or counselor and his relationships in the school. At the very 
least it postpones overt behavior and causes the staff member to think 
about aspects of his situation which may have escaped his attention in the 
past, As one learns to transfer libidinal energies from the emotional to the 
more rational mode through the verbalization of feelings, one is better 
able to place these emotions and impulses under the control of the ego. 
The ego, in turn, becomes further strengthened and better able to 
rationalize the events which take place between them and the children 
they serve. 

If supervisors cannot talk to staff members in this way, they do not 
have information or an opportunity to understand what is really happen- 
ing in the school. They cannot act in conscious rational ways, or know 
how they are being understood and perceived by those with whom they 
work. They cannot know where their teachers or counselors are in their 
personal and professional development, and they cannot provide them 
with meaningful supervision and problem solving services. 

Therefore, when a staff member cannot express himself, or when he 
is unaware of feelings, he feels anxiety, frustration and discomfort. The 
feelings, which are often related to actual school experiences, build up 
and force him to seek some way of relieving his growing inner tensions. 
If he does not express these feelings, or denies them, they tend to 
reappear at random times in irrational and unpleasant ways. If administra- 
tors, teachers and counselors do not deal with these feelings as they arise, 
they have to deal with a whole configuration of free-floating anger and 
anxiety later; and these feelings will seem to be detached from anything 
which w'ill appear as irrational and unreasonable behavior. Telling oneself 
that these feelings don’t exist, one may defend or prevent oneself from 
understanding the impulses and emotions for a while. But these patterns 
of behavior w'hich are built on unconscious attitudes will keep slipping 
out in gestures, speech, voice tone and relationships with others. These 
problems are caused by one’s inability to relate to one’s own inner 
feelings and impulses and to those others w.th whom one works; and 
by one’s general lack of sensitivity toward the kinds of emotional 
relationships one forms inside the school. 

People have the capacity to like and dislike one another in the same 
imminent, the same encounter (^[acobson, 1%4), This makes it possible for 
them to associate and to carry on social intercourse. I’hey often feel 
ambivalence between tlieir needs and intentions, their ability to accept 
and reject features in the same situation or person. It is not known why 
people have these negative and positive reactions to one another; it is only 
known that they do and that these feelings are related to their need for 
love and aeeeptaiue. I hese same needs force people to hide their negative 
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emotions, their feelings of hostility and anger. But the suppression or 
repression of feelings causes a new and more complicated emotion to 
appear: anxiety. Later Freudian thought held that tension and conflict 
between two psychic structures (ego and the id, as one example) produce 
anxiety and a need for the ego to institute defensive measures. The cycle, 
conflict-anxiety-dcfcnscN leads to symptom formations as a compromise 
between the two psychic structures. Together with anger, hostility and 
guilt, they form a configuration of defensive attitudes and behaviors 
which arc often seen in schools today where love acceptance are often 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Supervisors, too, need someone to talk to about their behavior and 
feelings. They need someone who can make them more aware of the 
moments when their anger show's itself in inappropriate unexpected 
ways. They must be able to see when they are upset, when they are 
taking over the work function from teachers and counselors, when they 
are demeaning or humiliating staff members by acting in provocative or 
hostile ways. Every supervisor and teacher or counselor must struggle 
whth the ambivalent feelings which grow out of their work with people 
and their need to be the giving person in most of their school asso- 
ciations, 

If, therefore staff do not have supervisors with whom they can talk 
about their hopes, dreams, fears and aspirations, they suffer a diminution 
of the spirit and social isolation. If they work in schools wnere they have 
no friends, and do not perceive administrators and tellow' teachers and 
counselors as helpful persons, they suffer from feelings of exclusion and 
loneliness. If they are not permitted self-direction and a growing sense of 
achievement, their interest and involvement in their work decreases signi- 
ficantly. A teacher or counselor who has no one to talk to about his work 
cannot become sensitive to his needs and the needs ot the children he is 
trying to serve. 



hu'cdotn frotri TraumiUii Hiiftiihfiii 

An encounter between an administrator and staff person can be traumatic 
when It produces disturbed feelings and responses in either of them (Red I 
and Wineman. 1V52). Ihis is often because the experience reminds one of 
them of another past event or because it forces them to endure an attack 
on their self-esteem A school administrator can cause a teacher or coun- 
selor to experience a traimiatu episode when he touches upon matters 
which inflame past problems and difficulties or creates new ones; when he 
evokes anxiety, fear or defensiveness in the statf member. Whether a statt 
person will be traumatized by a supervisor's behavior depends on his 
previous life history and assocMtinns with other authority persons, and 
the nature of their relationship. It is generally conceded that teachers and 
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counselors arc often mistreated because of the reactive nature of adminis- 
tration in overcrowded, understaffed public schools. It is also known that 
staff members have the ability to withstand and overcome some measure 
of this traumatic handling; many of them take it in stride and manage to 
socialize their aggressive, hostile or embarrassed feelings. Still, adminis- 
trators should, as much as possible, make certain that the staff arc not 
humiliated or wrongly handled. 

Two points should be emphasized. First, administrators should avoid 
angry, aggressive, unfriendly, judgmental confrontations which embar- 
rass or show up staff members in front of others. Under no circumstances 
should they blame them in public. Releasing angry impulses is not 
acceptable behavior even when it makes the administrator ‘feel better’; 
threats of any kind must be avoided and the consequences of competition 
dealt with in a warm and accepting manner. Situations which expose staff 
to ridicule, anxiety, fear or resentment must be eliminated. Favoritism 
and inconsistent treatment as well as tactlessness must also be avoided. 
Needless to say, these principles apply with greathcr force to the way 
teachers and counselors handle the defenseless, dependent children with 
whom they come in contact. 

Second, along with this freedom from traumatic handling in the 
present, it is necessary for administrators to know something about the 
previous schooling and life experiences of staff members and students. It 
is necessary to know something of any previous wrong-handling they 
suffered in the past. The behavior of staff toward administration must be 
understood within the context of these past experiences and the feelings 
they arc generating in the present. Aggressive or perverse behavior and 
impulses may be related to other times, places and persons. The question 
of whether a supervisor will give in to the demands of a teacher or 
counselor that a boy be permanently barred from class, or whether he 
will be asked to take the boy back ‘one more time’, must be made with 
some knowledge of a teacher’s previous dealings with disruptive stu- 
dents. Supervisors must think about past situations in which the staff 
person was wrongly treated by administration and use this information to 
design a strategy which docs not repeat past mistakes. This means that 
supervisors must have knowledge and skills in the areas of feelings, 
expression and inquiry. They must be aware of the normal responses and 
development of human personality in organizational settings. 

Of course, all staff members and students go through experiences in 
schools which have some traumatic impact. Everyday school life is im- 
personal. .Mass schools cannot be so insulated and controlled that indi- 
viduals arc protected from these humiliating occurrences. The youngster 
who has been humiliated in front of his classmates and has feelings of 
shame and embarrassment has been traumatized. Of course the level of 
trauma is not as great as that which is associated with the death of a 
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parent or serious personal injuries. Even so, the trauma of living and 
working in unfriendly and unsupportive classrooms and guidance centers 
can have a stunning effect on a child’s personality and intellectual de- 
velopment. Seldom do teachers and counselors recognize the symptoms 
of this kind of trauma; passivity can actually go unnoticed (or praised) in 
many schools and classrooms today. With competition the rule, one can 
make a generalization: the grading of deportment and work in a competi- 
tive ethos can be seen as a traumatic handling of children, especially when 
it happens in kindergarten and first grade. 

lixattiple 2 

Sabra, who had spent four months in a kindergarten class in a suburban 
school, was becoming withdrawn and uninterested in schoolwork. She 
told of doing simple tasks she had done when she was much younger. 
Her mother asked for more information and was told that Sabra was in 
the green group in her class. When pressed further, Sabra said that was 
the smart group and that another group, the ‘yellows’ as they were called, 
were for the dummies. Here was tracking of children in kindergarten! 
When Sabra’s mother spoke to the teacher, she confirmed what Sabra had 
told her. The children in the yellow group were mostly from the nearby 
military base and much slower than the neighborhood children. ‘Do you 
know,’ the teacher said, ‘those children don’t even know their colors! 
They don’t even know that they have a last name!’ 

The injuriousness to the self-concepts of children in this situation is 
self-evident, but the teacher seems to be unaware of it. Unsupportive, 
cold contact with teachers or counselors who feel they are incompetent 
and unworthy persons certainly causes trauma in the children. For the 
trauma is inherent in the handling of these ‘dummies’ both by teachers 
and by the children in the class. 

The commitment to provide administrative support systems begins 
with a specific problem: how to restructure the schooling organization so 
as to improve the communication patterns between staff members and 
administrators. It ends with the development of a cultural system which 
is at variance with traditional educational practice; which seeks to im- 
prove the quality of life for staff members and the students they serve. 

I he benefits of such a support system are many sided: 

they help teachers and counselors to understand the emotional and 
behavioral consequences of many of their actions; 

they help staff members to understand their own behavior and their 
contributions to situations of stress and conflict; 

they help teachers and counselors to se<’ that there are many different 
ways to d<i their work; 
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they help staff members to learn how they process information and 
what distortions they arc prone to as a result of their own unique 
social and psychological histories; 

they help teachers and counselors to gain an increased measure of 
empathy for their students and to learn to see the world through the 
eyes of others; 

they help staff members to accept all kinds of behavior as normal and 
meaningful; 

they help teachers and counselors to be more flexible in their use of 
authority so they can limit the frustration and anxiety of the children 
with whom they work; 

they help staff to use inquiry methods to learn about the problems of 
children; 

tliey encourage others to develop their own ways ot solving prob- 



In these ways the school is made more responsive to the needs of its 
members. Supervisors work through their staff members; they do not 
take over the work function m 'order to show how it should be done'. 
Thev assume the rtde ot the facilitator, inquirer and friend. 

Ego support svstems are preeminently tace-to-face engagements in 
which the supervisor, because of training and insight with respect to his 
own behaviiir. the behavior of others and the effects of certain situations 
on people, helps staff to work in more conscious, effective ways. 

Key Points 

1 Providing a supportive environment for teachers creates the necessary 
climate for proactive decision making. 

2 A proactive principal's most critical information source is his faculty. 
He must be aware of their needs and prepared to respond when 
necessary. 

3 An effatiw priiKipal must have a grounding m psycliologs m order 
to wi>rk, counsel, suppt^rt and guide his faculty and staff 

4 The ‘feelings' of pet^ple must he articulated and addressed in order for 
leuinmate comnnniKMtKm to exist A proactive principal is aware of 
this and attempts to cre.ite an environment for this to occur. 
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Discussion Questions 

1 From a socio-psychological point of view, what does Rothstein cite as 
important proactive leadership traits? 

2 How should a proactive principal define individual and staM identity? 
Ho^’ can this perception be utilized in proactive desision making? 

3 What are the benefits Rothstein articulates regarding communication 
and self-disclosure? 

4 How does a proactive decision maker build ‘ego' in his taculty? 

5 Flow would you define 'information sources’ in the context of Roth- 
stem's analysis? 
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Section Four; Interactive Video Simulations; 

An Innovative Approach to Develop Decision-Making 
Skills 

Antheir a Dnhin 

File use of interactive video is an exciting and innovative curriculum 
approach to studvmg *md developing decision-making abilities m students 
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pursuing leadership positions in our public schools. Although effective 
decision making is the cornerstone of any efficient organization, finding 
and developing effective methods of teaching this important skill is high- 
ly elusive. It is virtually impossible to identify all of the organizational, 
psychological, sociological, political and economic factors that under- 
score a single decision so as to develop a single cogent theory or frame- 
work. Decisions require something of a frame-by-trame perusal in order 
to promote intelligent understanding and analysis. An effective decision- 
making pedagogy must be flexible enough to include a variety of factors 
that may ’ npinge on a decision-making situation, yet focused enough 
to provide direction and clarity in developing systematic guidelines 
students can use to make sound decisions. 

Interactive video is a new application of technology that helps 
dev'elop the requisite skills necessary to analyze and make sound de- 
cisions. It is particularly effective in developing deci^>ion-making abilities 
for It marries theory and practice, integrating the practical reality of an 
actual case study with a sound theoretical framework. This ‘connection’ 
IS proving to be a highly effective way to socialize graduate students in 
educational administration to the importance of sound decision making. 
In fact, the process of sociali7ation itself, the role development or status 
position training that designates the specific behaviors, abilities, beliefs, 
values, emotional dispositions and norms appropriate in a particular social 
setting and structure, is crucial in all training institutions (Becker and 
Casper. I95b). By using actual case studies, interactive video is able to 
capture a real-life ‘soaal setting and structure*, treeze-frame it. and allow 
viewers to analyze the practical and theoretical aspects of the case. Its use 
Within a secure, unfettered academic arena generates thoughtful reflec- 
tion. Its realistic school-site setting and enactment, along with the response 
reejuired of the viewer, provides the closest thing to an actiul decision- 
making situation in a scliool. I shall illustrate how such an interactive 
video case study can be developed, but let us look first at some other 
pedagogical approaches that focus on the use ol decision-making technol- 
ogy and examine cognitive processes involved in making decisions. 

Most computerized decision-making programs dealing with school 
problems or issues are generally linear in nature, in that the program is 
written in print form and calls for a rationally-based respemse. The work 
of |ohn Hunt, fi^r example, focuses on an interactive computer mimetic 
‘game*. 1 his program calls upon a group o( three individuals to analyze a 
problem. An administrator and two teachers, one of whom had extensive 
experience and one who had little experience, were placed in front of a 
cc^iupiiier and asked a series questions that called for specitie decisions. 

The ccunputer mimetic game placed each group, working alone. 

into tlie priiu ipalship of an elementary school with the assign- 
ment to expend the resources provided so as to improve fourth 
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grade achievenient scores. I'he decision group was introduced 
within the ‘game* to data about the school, the teachers, the 
students and the community; and taught how to ‘thumb* the 
information as and whenever the group wished. In addition, the 
decision group was provided within the* computer the effective 
schools research to which had been attached decision pathways 
and sub-pathways; each ot which had a beneht potential tor 
improving the fourth grade scores and a cost potential in staff 
time and/or allocated dollars. The actions of each decision group 
were recorded within the computer and each decision group w'as 
observed. (Hunt. \W)) 

Although the results w'ere of interest as to the ways by wdiich groups 
developed cohesiveness, focus and decision-making skills, a further 
finding was that a group’s ability to make effective decisions w'as directly 
correlated to its working together as a decision-making team, and that 
these abilities were applicable only to that given situation, that is. only in 
the context of a laboratory setting. In order for these skills to be trans- 
ferred to d real-life site, the group must be transplanted to the actual site 
environment so that they can work together to more accurately measure 
their decision-making capabilities. The key finding that emerged from 
1 hint’s work was that the longer the group worked together in the lab 
setting, the more able they were in making effective decisions. 

Ch)leman (1973) and others have identified certain basic differences 
betw'een w'hat they call ‘Experiential Learning’ and ‘Information- 
Processing Learning'. The steps in Intornidtion-Processing Learning are: 

reception of information (through a symbolic medium); 

uncierstanding the general principal (assimilation of this information 
,is knowledge); 

particularizing (inferring a particular application from the general 
principle); 

acting (use of information received). 

The >teps m Experiential Learning are; 

acting (acting in a particular instance); 

understanding the particular case (understanding the effects or con- 
sequences in the particular instance); 

generalizing (understanding the general principle under which the 
particular case falls); 

application (application through action in a iicwv circumstance with 
the r.mge ol' the generah/ ation) 
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The iocus of Coleman’s work was to draw distinctions between the 
processes of learning and what impact games have on that process. An 
interesting aspect of his analysis appears when it is compared to neurolo- 
gical research which focuses on hemispheric functions of the brain. Some 
studies which identify brain function location have shown that ‘right 
hemispheric (appositional) thought is non-verbal, non-linear, perceptual, 
musical, holistic, integrative, in three-dimensional space but non- 
dimensional time, whereas left hemispheric (propositional) thought is 
verbal, linear, conceptual, non-musical and fragmented’ (Coleman, 1976), 
With distinctions of brain function in mind, simulations could have a 
particularly strong impact on the learner. The integration of interactive 
video with the linear component included within the simulation (linear 
programming), requires the viewer to respond on several levels. The 
viewer is being asked to rationalize the situation within an emotionally 
charged environment requiring a complex scries of reactions. The con- 
stant by-play of decision, decision-option and ctinsequence triggers a 
dialectic process that requires the integration of distinct functions of the 
brain. ‘This concept can be extended to viewing propositional thought as 
reasoning through division or partition of phenomena (including time), 
and oppositional thought as focusing on reasoning through integration 
and consideration ot the totality ot phenomena (including time)’ (Bogen, 
1969). Thus, interactive video, from the standpoint of its impact on brain 
timction, could be an effective methodology to dissect, analyze and syn- 
thesize different types of complex information. 

Feurstcin (1976) and others investigated the relationship between 
cognition and ‘mapping’, that is, the ways by which a learner internalizes, 
organizes and experiences information. They analyzed the cognitive 
process of learning by breaking down the component parts invoked 
into seven areas: 



a mental act; 

modality or language used tor lomnuimcation; 

phase ot cognition tunctic^ii required; 

cognitive operations required (analyses, comparisons); 

levels ot abstraction, complexity (how' many items to integrate, 
analyze-cognitive functions, discrete processes and new skills); 

levels at ahstracrion-coiu rote art and application; 

levels of efticiency. speed, accuracy and perceived effort. 

Vi^itlim this cognitive cimsmict ot learning, they further analyzed the 
c«»gmti\e tiiiKtioiis imolved m the lluiikmg ptiiicss: input — iIk 
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gathering of information; elaboration — the processing or using of infor- 
mation; and output — the expressing of a solution. In the input phases, 
Feurstein focuses on the identification of the information, labelling it and 
essentially giving it some parameters based upon the specific learner 
receiving the information. In the elaboration phase, a closer assessment 
of the information is undertaken by the learner underscored by his/her 
ability to make comparisons, relationships, categorizations, pictures, 
in order to comfortably place that information in his/her mind. Lastly, 
the output phase is the expression of the information through effective 
strategies. 

Sinatra and others have focused on another aspect of ‘mapping’ as it 
applies to reading. He found that a ‘semantic map or network is a graphic 
arrangement showing how the major and minor ideas are related in a 
written work’ (Sinatra et ai, 1986) (see Figure 4.4). While this research 
emphasizes mapping as applied to reading and understanding, the process 
of information organizing relates well to interactive video utilization. 
One specific type of map is called a ‘Thematic or Descriptive Map’, in 
which the map ‘displays elements and details about persons, places or 
things around the central theme. Associated relationships are portrayed as 
stemming from the main concept’ {ibid.). The associative feature in this 
map defines information as tangential yet directed and connected to the 
principal feature of the theme or main idea or, in the context of decision 
making, is known as a decision option. In an interactive video presenta- 
tion, a menu display visualizes the various ‘mapping’ alternatives that are 
available to the viewer in a way similar to a reading ‘map’. 

Ohlhausen and Roller (1988) focused on schema theory’ as another 
way of analyzing how information is processed. Schema theory suggests 
that we use text structure and content schemata to help us select impor- 
tant information. In short, as a reader processes information in a text, it is 
utilized in specific ways in order to understand and internalize it. One 
aspect of the analysis involves the reader’s understanding the author’s 
style and approach; the other deals with the reader’s personal perception 
assumed to analyze the material. In a similar way, a decision option 
undertaken depends upon the context of the situation as well the cultural 
bias of the decision maker. Again, although this refers specifically to 
reading applications, the transference of applications is clear. 

Sweeney and Beyer’s work on adult learning and critical thinking 
offers some further insights regarding the ways in which adults process 
information. Focusing on the adult learner, they delineate learning prin- 
ciples and the respective implications for course d>'sign. This research 
suggests an effective pedagogy should feature an interactive mode which 
viscerally engages the learner. Since the adult learnci comprises the 
majority of administrative candidates in graduate school, the use of 
interactive video as a teaching tool offers a viable means to address their 
learning needs. 




Figure ^ 4 Thematic or descriptive map 
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Learning Principles 
The adult is a partner with 
the instructor in the learning 
process. 

Adults are capable of taking the 
responsibility for their own 
learning. 

Adult learners gain through 
two-way communication. 

Adults learn through reflection on 
their own and others’ experience. 

Adults learn what they perceive 
to be useful in their own lives. 

Adults’ attention spans are a 
function of their interest and 
activities. 

Adults are most receptive to 
instruction that is clearly related 
to problems they face daily. 

Adults learn best when they are 
treated with respect. 

Adults filter their learning 
through their value systems. 



Implications/Course Design 
Participants should actively 
influence the learning approach. 

Incorporate self-direction into 
course learning design. 

Avoid use of lectures and 
‘talking-to’; emphasize discussion. 

Use interactive methods such as 
ease studies, "ole playing, etc. 

Make the content closely aligned 
w'ith assessed needs. 

Allow plenty of time to process 
the learning experience. 

Include applications planning in 
each learning activity. 

Promote inquiry and affirm the 
experience of participants. 

Provide activities that focus on 
cognitive, atTective and behavioral 
change. 



The I VC e/ /nfcnii firc I h/ct’ 

Interactive video is the micgratiun of a video simulation onto a com- 
puterized program. After a case study is ctmet ptualized, developed, 
simulated and t.iped, it is transferred, that is. programmed onto a compu- 
ter disc. In this state, the viewer can sec the case studv on the computer 
inuiutor and uspond to a series of options and consequences that arc 
presented With the use of the 1PM InfoWiridow T ouch Screen, the 
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viewer is able to literally touch the monitor when information is pre- 
sented in order to trigger the programmed response selected. 

How can a case study be developed so that the decision-making 
process is analyzed? How can the human variable, which underscores 
each case study, be programmed so that there arc finite possibilities or 
‘boundary conditions’ (Drucker, 1%6)? How many consequences or deci- 
sion options are there that result from the initial decisions taken? Is there 
a final decision and how does the overall process compare to decision- 
making models in the literature? Does this pedagogy reflect a more 
advanced or effective method for general instruction or specifically de- 
cision making? These are just a sampling of the questions and points 
of .nulysis required in the conceptualization and development of an 
interactive video case study. 

When the late Cieorge Hallowitz and I first developed the use of a 
case study involving the application of decision making through the use 
of int<‘ractive video, we studied hundreds of decisions made by principals 
in K-I2 settings. We examined the most commonly used locations, topics 
and perioniiel involved in those decisions. We considered the various 
options that were generated as a result of those decisions. We reflected on 
the role descriptions ascribed to all the players in each case study by each 
principal m order to understand their responses. 

Analysis of the case studies reveals that principals are involved m 
decisions every few minutes. They are most often responsive and re- 
active. rather than deliberate and proactive in their decision making 
(Duhin and Hallownz. These decisions take place in a number of 

sue locations, for example, the principal’s ofiicc, general office, cafeteria, 
stall room, libra y, gymnasium, auditorium, a teacher’s classroom, a 
iDunselor’s oftice, other administrative offiee, the supply room, playing 
fields, parking Kn, and so lorth. Lsscntially. w herever the principal roams 
lie she IS usually making some kind of a decision. As a general rule, 
though, most decisions that involve other faculty input are initiated in a 
nmre formalized setting, in either a staff, department or general council 
meeting. At these times, school personnel (assistant principals, coun- 
selors, department heads) ofler information concerning the school 
abt>ut which the principal sliould be alerted. Although the context can 
be Mew ed as a ratic.nal one iti that in formation is being presented iii a 
logical, sequential nunner. rather than a fragmented ‘on-the-ruii* format. 
It nonetheless triggers off a senes of complex responses (bt>th rational and 
non-r iiional) on tlu part of the priiuipal. At that tune, the principal must 
begin to priicess that mlormation about the problcni. Wlial should the 
ilecisioii-m.iking process involve? What sln>uld be done first? In effect, 
the principal begins an internal conversation with hmi:>elf This dialertu 
triggers off the option-consequenrc sequence path wav of decision making 
adilressed in the intcrattwe video prescmatioii 
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An Example of a Case Study: Sexual Abuse 
It is important to remember that decision making requires that the admin- 



prescribed steps in order to reach a decision that is underscored by a grasp 
of their consequences. Each part of the decision-making process is quite 
important because it provides the foundation tor the next sequence ot 
decisions. When an emotional component enters into the equation (easily 
identified in the visual scenario because of the reaction of the players), the 
logic of the decision becomes highly personalized. The initial decision- 
making formula is, thus, altered in some way. This insight demands that 
decision makers be aware and in control of the emotional component 
involved in process. It also initiates, by way of selective perception, the 
special lenses through which the decision will be made. 

The following interactive video case study centers around a prin- 
cipaTs cabinet meeting in a senior high school. The cabinet includes an 
assistant principal, a counselor, a department chair and the principal, all 
of whom arc sitting around the principal s conference table discussing 
various school related issues. The meeting takes plact every Monday and 
either emphasizes important school events, identifies personnel matters, 
or discusses community activities, student concerns and/or projects. 
Agenda items are developed by the principa’ with input from the council. 

The situation to be discussed was brought to the attention of the 
council by the counselor. She stated that she was informed that a student 
was being sexually harassed by one of the teachers. Her impression (based 
on an emotionally charged phone call she received from the student’s 
pareiu and minister), was that the student interpreted certain remarks 
made in class by the teacher as being sexually suggestive. Fhe student 
was extremely upset by these remarks and informed her parents and the 
family minister. They, in turn, contacted the counselor, and she was now 
bringing it to the attention of the principal tor analysis and action. In 
addition to the information being conveyed to the prnuipal. an emotional 
attachment is also being a>mmunicated by the wav in which the counse- 
lor is transmitting the tacts and the ways m which the other cahinet 
members are respoiuling to the inlorniation. All ot this inti>rm.uion How’ 
IS a It ec ting the {'rincipal and imp.icts on Ins/ her first decisions 

At this juncture (d* the interactive video, a series of decision options 
are ottered What are the altern.itive information gathering options a\ail- 
ablc to the principal and m what order should they be pursued? Should 
these options be commimicated to the other cabinet members? fAaclly 
\sh,it inpiii slionlv! be soluued trom tin. tahmci nuinbcrN. it ,m\. aiul at 
what time? I hese are some of the questions that are g/Mierated by the 
inter.u ii \ c ptesentanon 

At this point in the video, the viewer is presented witli ,i ‘menu*. 



istrator have a sufficient amount of time to follow through with all the 
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Figure 4 5 Dcasior, opions 1 




a graphic ihsplay that offers several options or decision choices. These 
options reflect the alternatives open to the principal to explore in order 
It) come up with a decision. The menu then displays various options from 
which the viewer is asked to make a selection. The touch screen feature of 
the monitor enables the viewer to immediately summon forward a re- 
enacted consequence of each specific decision. It provides the viewer with 
the immediate feedback as to the impact of that information. The instant 
gratification of this process is particul.irly effective because of the speed of 
the response. After that particular consequence is examined, the viewer 
can proceed back to the menu and select another option, touch the screen 
and summon forward the re-enacted consequence of that decision. Again, 
after viewing that interaction, a decision is made as to whether the viewer 
feels unable to make a final decision. 

Several decision options are generated by the initial information 
presented at the cabinet meeting to the Principal by the counselor (sec 
Figure 4.5). Oik option is to review the teacher’s evaluation and teaching 
history Had there been any incidents in the teacher’s past of a similar 
nature? FU'riected in the literature on organizational process, teacher 
evaluations are generally conducted by subordinates, that is assistant 
prmcipals and vice principals, rather than the principal himself although 
he/she should be cognizant of all evaluations. They, in turn, make 
.ippropriate recommendations to the principal regarding that evaluative 
process which inmates the pnncipars overall review of that teacher. 
Therefore, the decision option for the principal to review the record of the 
teacher in question is a viable and extremely important information 
source 
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Another decision option is to interview the teacher to get his/her 
perspective. It is extremely important for the principal to be directly 
informed by the teacher in question. A critically important aspect to this 
option is the wav in which the interview is conducted. If the principal 
approaches the teacher from an accusatory point ol view, the interview 
vvill likelv result in a negative exchange and be counterproductive to 
obtaining' accurate information. That is one reason why each decision 
taken by the principal must possess both an understanding ot the in- 
formation presented, as well as a sense of his/her own bias and/or gut 
feeliim' with respect to the situation and how it should be approailud. 

Another decision option is to interview the student in question. 
Again, finding out about the information directly from tliose who are 
affected is the only sure way to ascertain the spccihcs ot the matter In 
addition, interviewing the student communicates to the student (and 
ultimatelv the student body and parents) the principal s wilhnpess to 
obtain all points of view. What specifically did this student hear the 
teacher sav in class’ In what context was it said ’ 1 hese and other probing 
questions could asked in a non-judgmental. non-threatening way. 

A further decision option is to interview another student in the ilass. 

In this way comparative data can be collected and used in the principal s 
analvsis. This option would involve a close review of the specihc student 
whose feedback is sought. What is the student’s background regarding 
the subject matter? What is the student’s relationship with the teacher 
and or the other student’ 

Yet another option is to interview a colleague ol the teacher who 
teaches in the same department. In this way comparative data could be 
collected and used in the analysis. How docs this teacher s methodology 
or readings compare to the teacher in question’ Wh.it ,s the gene. > 
feeling expressed bv the colleague about the teacher' I he nature ot the 
inurview. that is. the way in which the meeting is conducted by the 
principal, of course, is extremely important 

A parent conference is another decision option. In tins case, the 
parent was concerned bv the child s reaction to the class interaction and 
required an audience with the principal. In this conterence jhe parent 
could communicate information and receive some, limially. t .c neeil lor 
the parent to ventilite is an important administrative strategy. Ol course, 
what the parent heard from the student will likelv be im re person, h/ed. 
Wh itevcr attitude the parent assumes during this conlere.ice must be med- 
iated bv the principal. Co unsel not confrontation, is vdiat i, necessary 
Each decision option triggers off a decision consequence that is. t he 
re-enactment of that pa-ticitlar decision option. What results trom the 
decision consequence in terms of the next tier pursuit of that option can 
not be fully realired. of course, until the situation is viewed As indicated, 
the perceived outcomes from each option will afTect the dccision-making 
pro<»ss and the follow-.ip decision options It is important to note tliat. 
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Figure 4 6 Decision options 2 




although various options have been advanced as viable alternatives, the 
principal may feel competent to make a decision early on. For cxarnplc, 
after interviewing the teacher, student and parent, the principal may feel 
competent to make a decision. From the standpoint of this exercise, let us 
assume that the principal explored all the decision options offered in the 
menu, one at a time, and based upon the analysis of each consequence 
decided to explore the second round of decision options and the informa- 
tion provided with them. 

In the present example, the next series of decision options arc limited 
UMhrce (see Figure 4.6), The principal can choose to counsel the teacher. 
The potential outcome consequences of that interaction might be {and 
.ig.im, dependent upon the ;kill ot the administrator and the relationship 
with the teacher) cither reconciliation or confrontation. The teacher could 
be more sympathetic, Hexiblc and willing to nego- ate with the principal 
or could contest the entire matter, feeling harasseii, victimized, or pos- 
sibly slandered. All are potential outcome consequences. Another decision 
option could be to sJiedule a conference among the teacher, parent 
student and principal. In this wav all the views would be clearly articu- 
lated. How effective this interaction would be is again dependent upon 
the facilitativc skill ot the principal and the emotional attachment each 
has to a partuiilar oiiironic 

Following the second tier of opiion-conseqnence viewing, the in- 
teractive video returns to the next weekly .ouncil meeting where the 
exeumvc faculty awaits the principal’s decision. They indicate that the 
school ,s aware ol the problem and that an immediate decision is ex- 
pected. At this time, the viewer has either to make decision based on the 
informaiion th-ii has been reviewed, proceed along a clinfcrent tack in 
u> I or shrill tiu* tlr( ismn [ stciurio ciuls «it tins point. 
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Student Reactions 

Administrative candidates who have viewed the interactive video simula- 
tion described above found the case presentation highly stimulating and 
thought-provoking. Initially, they were asked to resp id to a pre-test 
which asked them whethei they had experienced the use ot interactive 
video prior to that class session. Must students (n = 28) had not heard of 
interactive video, let alone experienced its use. They were also asked 
whether they felt case study analyses in general were helpful in develop- 
ing decision-making skills. They all felt that such analyses were extreme- 
ly useful, informative and instructive in developing such skills. 

After viewing the interactive video, all administrative students felt 
that the material presented and the way in which it was experienced was 
highly effective in encouraging analytical thinking, free exchange within 
the small group arrangements, and in creating a realistic setting that 
allowed for exploration and assessment of alternative. In addition, the 
option-consequence was very well received, they said, because it offered 
an opportunity to assess a number of immediate and likely outcomes. It 
also helped them identify information sources to probe in order to make 
more reasonable decisions. 

The development of this unique application of video simulations 
with the IBM InfoWindow Touch Screen computer required assistance 
from experts in educational technology as well as educational administra- 
tion. Students in our Educational Technology Program (ci''ed on the 
video case study) as well as the faculty from that departm m played 
a significant role in the development of these materials. Indeed, the 
merging of these two fields, technology and education, is a major 
breakthrough m the delivery system for traimng/ediKating teachers and 
administrators in our public schools today. 

Interactive video otlers an innovative and highly etleitive pedagogy in 
developing more ad\ anted critical thinking abilities. It is the most soph- 
isticated and still practical method through which the academic environ- 
ment of the imiversitv setting can link with the ‘real world environment 
of our public schools. The potential fi'ir its application is, c]iiite ob\iousI\, 
enormous rangmg from tlie context of analytical decision making tor 
aspiring administrators, to critical thinking skills in children. 

Key Points 

1 Interactive video is an extremely cHective pedagogy that directly 

involves adnnmstration c.iiididates m llie decision-making process. 
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2 Cognitive mapping underscores decision-making processes and is a 
part of the interactive format. 

3 Interactive video allows for shared decision making since it allows 
administrative candidates an opportunity to share their decisions as a 
group. 

4 A dynamic feature of interactive video is that the consequences of the 
decision-making options available to administration candidates as they 
examine a case study can be immediately reviewed on the computer 
monitor. 



Discussion Questions 

1 What advantages are there in utilizing interactive video in the develop- 
ment ot leadership skills for aspiring administrators? 

2 Do you hnd the process of 'cognitive mapping’ in analyzing decisions 
important tor administrators and proactive decision makers? Flease 
explain. 

3 Please relate your exposure to this application of case study simula- 
tions and computer programming. 

4 Is the case study discussed in the above section reflective of a situation 
you have experienced in your teaching/adnnnistrative background" 

5 In your opinion, in what other ways can interactive video be utilized 
in order to develop skills in teachers, students, etc.? 
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Chapter 5 



Proactive Decision Making in Action: 
Experiences from Exemplary Teachers 



Introduction 



Principals who practice proactive decision making make a strong impact 
on their faculty and staff. Specifically, what are the feelings of the 
teachers impacted by these effective leaders? To what extent do these 
teachers feel more committed to their professional roles in the schooling 
process based upon their principal’s leadership style? And, most im- 
portantly, what do they perceive the principals do in generating these 
positive and constructive attitudes in their teachers? These were some 
of the areas of interest and articulation in the following comments from 
award winning teachers. 

Teachers feel very strongly that principals must know their faculty and 
school needs well in order to provide ample opportunity for them to 
develop professionally and for the school to progress successfully. For 
example, if the principal understands the curriculum and the faculty 
expertise, he will create appropriate staff development opportunities in 
order to prepare them to work with that curriculum more effectively. In 
another instance, if the principal desires greater shared decision making 
which would involve more faculty in that process, he will provide oppor- 
tunities where teachers can experience situations where that skill can be 
developed. 

Lastly, whether the principal is involved with community relations, or 
directing the school program, or being the 'change agent’, he always 
assumes the proactive position through modeling. Effective proactive 
leadership is evidenced through action and behavior. Successful, vital 
teachers desire principals who arc competent, have strong belief systems 
and demonstrate this high level professional performance. 
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Jeannette Y. Grogan 

MA, luiiUiVion, Bihtijiiual KintkrifiirU'ti TciUlicr, Doir/zcr 

If7/{)/r Liith^iu^c Siiicol, Richtnotid Siliool District, Rl'SD 

Tcachct‘>]kthc‘yctn, J 9H7 

As .1 classroom :caclicr, I work in nn cnvironinent isolated from other 
adults. My iiiaiii interaction with peers and administrators usually occurs 
outside the elassrooni setting. Since I view niy professionalism as a 
c'onrimnng retincment of my classroom methodologies. I am concerned 
about how to obt.nn the ndormation and feedback needed for improve- 
nient. 

In considering the goal of how to foster professional develc')pment in 
myself and in my peers. I believe the principal plays a central role. The 
principal sets the professional tone of the school by applying his t:>wn 
expertise in ciirrieiilimi and management. It is my experience that a 
principal must provide teachers with tiie incentive and vehicles not only 
to bring them out of their isolation, but also to encourage their profes- 
sional interaction. That is. he must pro\ ide staff with a \ arieiy of options 
through which they can develop, share and extend their expertise. For the 
incentives to be real and the vehicles to work, the principal must have the 
information iiecessai y to know the statVvvell in ('^rder to genuinely respect 
ancl channel their skills. Furthermore, he must display this informed 
conficleiue in his staff by listening to teachers' ideas, making appropriate 
sugy/‘stu)ns .md t.u ilitatmg the transfer of mtbrmation. 

Moreover, the principal must value research and its implications for 
practice it he is to siieeessfully guide a coherent school wide curriculum. 
This colierency can be achieved by the principal suggesting partnerships 

infc)rmal mcniorships based on his knowledge of who has what 
inlornutioii and/or skills to share. He should alsc^ formalize this inter- 
action by establishing professional study groups to seek out resources, to 
share nitormation and to plan school/ classroom programs based on this 
mtormation. None of these actions I have mentioned would be effective 
witliout tlie existence of a work environment/dynamic that is conducive 
and supportive of c hange. We, as teachers, must feel that it is acceptable 
to tike risks and suffer the small defeats and setbacks necessary for 
information. 

! believe that tlli^ validation of the change process is best delivered 
during yearly teacher evaluations. The first meeting of the process must 
be more than a rubber stamp session. It must be truly reciprocal wnth the 
teacher stating Ins or her goals and the principal winking with the teacher 
fn rehne them, luipcfullv ensuring their success. I )urmg the observation 
pli.ise, the principal, while keeping m mind the goals, must clearly 
displ.iv Ins oi her upptni and imderstandmg of the clullenges the 
p*".!! f iihMier hues while taking the risks necessary lor improvement. 
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Most iiiiportantly, the principal must be capable of providing sensitive, 
informed feedback that increases the teacher's confidence and gives him 
or her concrete, logical, next steps. 

Since 1 feel the key to my profer.sionalisni is the continual redefining 
and reshaping of my curriculum to best meet iny students needs. I want 
to work with a principal who encourages protessional interaction, tacili- 
tates the exchange of information, validates and channels his teachers 
skills and thereby cre'atcs the environment essential to the provision of a 
high quality school program. 



Grita Z. Kamin 

Master Teacher, I-irst Cjradc, Doirucr Whole Lan^uaj^e School, 
Richmond Vnified School District, Recipient, Richmond l:ducation 
I’und (jtatit 



I have been a primary teacher in inner-city schools tor twenty years, and 
a union activist throughout. When asked to define the role of a principal 
1 would invariably knee-jerk to an adversarial response. But for two 
of those twenty years I hael a principal whose excellence torced me to 
reexamine my assumptions. What difterentiated this principal from his 
predecessors was, tirst and foremost, he was an educator and not a 
bureaucrat. He used his new administrative role to extend the lessons he 
had learned as an ettective classroom teacher and to apply them in the 
context of a larger community. 

Just as an etlective teacher implies a well-managed classroom with an 
engaged group ot participating students, all actively involved in learning, 
so an effective principal implies that a school’s program is tirmly estab- 
lished and that its philosophy and goals are understood and atfirmed by 
the community it serves. I his achievement requires a principal who. 

has an excellent knowledge ot curriculum and theory; 

understands and respects the community he works in and utilizes its 
strengths to enhance the school program: 

sets high expectations for himself, for the staff, for the . indents and 
for the parents; 

i> an articulate, iourageous tlefender ot innovation, 

IS viable and accessible to students, staff and parents; 

is an ulvocalc for his staff and ccuntmimty when dealing with other 
administrators and tlie piiblu at large, 

actively participates in the training of inexpeneiued or inettective 
teachers; 
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engages outside agencies for help in dealing with the social, econo- 
mic and medical problems which may beset the school community; 

is a fair and consistent disciplinarian. 

While this list in no way exhausts the requirements for an effective 
principal, it highlights the essential qualities and activities that drive all 
effective principals. It redefines the role of the principal not as an author- 
itarian, but a teacher and participator with the staff, and larger commun- 
ity. Just as a classroom teacher must understand the needs of his or her 
students, and the strengths they bring with them, so a principal must 
know and understand the staff’s needs and strengths and those of the 
community they serve. 

Emily T. Vogler 

Master Teacher, Third Grade, Downer Whole Language School, 
Richmond Unified School District, Recipient of Richmond Education 
Fund Grants and State CTIPP Grant 

Originally, I undertook this discussion of effective principals believing a 
few words would suffice. It grew in complexity as I realized I wanted 
much more in a principal than any one person could give. 

Ineffective principals cannot motivate teachers to be at their best. 
They cannot impart to the students that desire to be one of the best, or 
at least all they can be. A school without effective leadership will lack 
community spirit and a unified sense of purpose. Worst of all, an in 
effective principal will often lose his or her best teachers. 

Today, all teachers and principals are under close public scrutiny. We 
are encountering a rising public demand for thorough information on the 
quality of our schools. There is a cry for vouchers. The public pressure 
for greater assessment of teachers and students and calls for more accoun- 
tability put new and increasing pressures on educators. These new pres- 
sures often put teachers and administrators in adversarial roles. In the face 
of these pressures, the principal I work under has encouraged a strong, 
cooperative sense of who we are as a staff and where we wanj: to go as a 
school. He has respected each teacher’s unique style, but nurtured the 
essential traits necessary to every school climate: enthusiasm, creativity 
and caring. 

To meet these public demands and achieve a professional and col- 
legial climate, the principal must set the highest goals possible for his 
school and staff In order to set high goals, a principal must believe in 
the abilities ot his students and appreciate the richness of their cultural 
diversity. In turn, he must also appreciate, encourage and set the stage for 
the success of the staff’s attempts to meet these students’ needs and 
enhance their lives. 

Of the numerous qualities that go into making an effective principal. 
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the one 1 find most important is a sense of imagination and the intelli- 
gence, creativity and sense of humor that issue from it. My best princip- 
als have been great teachers first= Principals must be models for both 
teachers and students minus the rigid, autocratic personality who views 
achievement as strict discipline and high test scores. T v/ant a principal 
with a strong mind that is curious, playful, imaginative creative and 
kind. A strong principal will actively involve parents and other commun- 
ity members who can help improve our students’ chances for successful 
lives. An effective principal will not accept things as they are now, but 
will continually work toward what could be. 

The most imaginative individuals in our society are not encouraged 
to teach and even fewer imaginative people go on to become principals of 
our schools. Those of us who work with imaginative administrators are 
very fortunate because we are more than likely working toward a com- 
mon instructional goal. In my case, it is working toward making our 
self-selected whole language program viable. 

For many years I had been experimenting with my curriculum and 
how best to get children to think without stifling their joyous sense of 
wonder and without losing my sense of humor or effectiveness. Our new 
program addressed many of these concerns, but there was research and 
a whole body of knowledge that I had only limited access to. Being 
involved in the day-to-day operations of my classroom left me little time 
to research current teaching trends and new methodologies. When my 
daily schedule changed and included teacher training in the form of 
modeled lessons, including informative handouts and relevant profes- 
sional books, I got exactly what I had been hoping for. The modeled 
lessons offered new ways of doing my job more effectively, with more 
fun. Teaching became easier and my students enjoyed learning more. I 
found the time and energy to take related courses I had not found possible 
before. I finally had the support system I needed to play a full role in the 
whole language program. 

In this case, the principal’s sense of self-worth and integrity were not 
threatened by co-workers who possessed broad expertise in the area of 
curriculum development. Moreover, he showed a willingness to allow 
the most qualified personnel to take over an enormous and very exciting 
job of program implementation. His decision embodies the creative in- 
telligence required of effective principals allowMiig us to work toward our 
shared goal. 

Anita Hayward 

MA, Education, MA, Educational Administration, Project Assistant/ 
Resource Teacher, Downer Whole Lan^ua^e School, Coordinator of 
Professional Development School Proj^ram, 1990-91. (Downer Whole 
Language School was designated Center for Excellence for Students 
at Risk, by the National Council of Teachers of English, 1991.) 
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Adi Lapin 

Writing Specialty Teacher, Downer liliole Language School, Coordi- 
nator of Professional Developmcfit School Program, 1990-91 

The prevailing mythology holds that a principalship must be all things to 



addition, as the movement to restructure our schools gains momentum, 
this same principal must be able to gather and apply all the information 
and professional skills necessary to precipitate and sustain change. Is this 
possible:' Can one persem realistically and successfully carry out such a 
task? 

At our large, multi-ethnic, inner-city school, the principal met this 
multifaceted challenge through teaming, strategic delegation and the use 
ot a complementary and consistent information transfer system. He 
validated, backed up and garnered community and district support for 
curriculum change in order to establish a climate where innovation be- 
came the modus operandi and where members of the staff could realize 
and work toward fulfilling their roles in the change process. 

Most importantly, the principal was not the sole change agent; 
rather, he was the primary member of a change team. This reflects the 
findings ot Hall and Hord in their study, C '.on figurations of School- Based 
Leadership Teams (Hall and Hord, 1986). In examining the roles of prin- 
cipals in effecting schoolwide change. Hall and Hord described and de- 
fined a phenomenon they discovered, in action, while conducting their 
study. They found that in schools where meaningful and sustained 
change had occurred, a clearly defined, dynamic change facilitating 
team assumed the roles and fulfilled the functions necessary for school- 
wide improvement. Just as the authors found and labeled the essential 
roles of the change facilitating team as First (?F, Second CF and Third 
CF, so did they exist in our school improvement process. The principal, 
sers ing as First (?F, managed the change team by sanctioning, monitor- 
ing, pushing and approving the curriculum and climate adaption, while 
simultaneously telling relevant others, i.e., the community, central admi- 
nistration, etc. Mc^reover, lie constantly reinforced both professionally 
and emotionally, his staff's efforts toward change. 

As the project assist.mt/rcsource teacher, responsible for state and 
federally funded programs at the school, the co-Mithor (Hayward) had 
both the opportune role and technical curriculum expertise to assume the 
position of Second C’F. In this role she worked with teachers to create the 
new program vision under the auspices of meeting the everyday and ever 
expanding challenges of inner-city teaching. In other words, they took 
the state and federal resources (CMiapter 1, SIP and LEP) and used them to 
establish a coherent research-based, whole language program that would 
rerieet aiul meet the neetls t»f their students. As Hall and Hord so aptly 
observcvl, she had u> push, coach, tram, and most importantlv. provide 



all people, thus fulfilling a tremendous array of roles and functions. In 
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the resources necessary for teachers to have what they needed to fully 
implement the change. She redefined and consolidated the traditional 
program model from after school inservices for teachers and pull-out 
programs for students to an in-class, demonstration teaching program 
that combined staff development and services to students. Of course, 
she kept her central office supervisors informed and encouraged their 
involvement, 

Two people shared the role of Third CF. The resource teacher 
mirrored her role as demonstration teacher/staff developer, thereby max- 
imizing their effectiveness. The vice principal sanctioned and reinforced 
their work by approving, encouraging and applauding each individual 
teacher’s response and progress. In addition, becaused he had recently 
come from a more traditional, less dynamic school, he was able to help 
his teachers see and appreciate their own real classroom gains and person- 
al professional development. 

Fortunately, several years into the process, when the resource teacher 
(Third CF) decided to return to graduate school, the co-author (Lapin), 
another project assistant/resource teacher, was able to join the team. 
However, she joined as a co-Second CF because of her similar role and 
function at another aspiring whole language school. As a result of this 
previous experience, she came aboard not only as a trainer, but also as a 
designer, pusher and provider of resources. Moreover, because her tech- 
nical expertise complemented and extended that of the original Second 
CT, she was able to invest the program with another essential com- 
ponent, namely, a standardized, process writing program. 

The Principal, then as First CF and manager, spearheaded their 
change facilitating team. He identified the skills and expertise of each 
team member and organized the team accordingly. He provided for 
consistent interaction and planning among the team members and re- 
gularly interfaced with ultimately important external CFs (district person- 
nel). He met the essential challenf.. of delegation, that is, he delegated 
strategically and maintained the necessary connections with all his team 
members. Specifically, he trained the Second CF to administer and utilize 
the state anci federal programs’ time, money and opportunities for train- 
ing as a consolidated basis for change. Ciuiding all, was his emphasis 
on operating a smoc^th, pc^sitive and ettective internal organization that 
facilitated change. 

The team dynamic that he so effectively managed was based on the 
clear, effective gathering and application of all the research and practical 
information essential to the change process. It revolved around the inter- 
play of clearly defined, yet overlapping roles; the goal being clarity of the 
program vision and the regular, active and accurate exchange of informa- 
tiem through the open planning and frequent interaction of the team and 
staff 

The principal functioned as the C'.EO of our organization, providing 
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and utilizing the necessary ingredients of an effective change facilitation 
team. Like other successful organizations, ours v/as guided by a clear 
mission and an operational plan flexible enough to strategize, revise and 
refine our change movement as new information came into play. As our 
experience of becoming the first school board approved specialty school 
of the Richmond Unified School District indicated, change is essentially 
utilizing and extending skills and resources while putting new informa- 
tion into practice. 



Reference 

Hall, G. and Hord, S. (1986) Configurations of School-Based Leadership 
Teams, National Institute of Educaton R&D Report 3223. 



Ke> oints 

1 Proactive decision makers involve teachers in the decision-making 
process because they are aware of and respect their t^^pertise. 

2 A proactive principal is one who directs an effective organizational 
process. 

3 A proactive decision makers is aware of information sources appro- 
priate to the needs of the school. 



Discussion Questions 

1 How do these exemplary teachers view effective proactive principals? 

2 When they speak of the principal as a ‘change agent' what do they 
mean? 

3 What leadership traits are identified by these teachers as important for 
proactive decision makers? 

4 In what ways have they identified ‘reactive’ principals? 

5 How does a proactive principal instiU a desire for teachers to grow 
professionally? 
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Conclusion 



What conclusions can be drawn from the information provided by the 
authors of this anthology? Are there emerging traits that are reflective of 
proactive principals and effective decision makers? Do the programs 
identified in the text demonstrate quantifiable leadership traits so that 
training approaches for administrators can be enhanced? Are specific 
information sources utilized by effective, proactive leaders? What is the 
relationship between the education reform movement and proactive de- 
cision making? These questions, which served as the catalyst for much 
of the focus for the book, have in large part, been answered by these 
Contributing authors. The following concluding remarks will capture 
some of their ideas and commients. 

While most authors identified the need for technology to be utilized 
in amassing and analyzing information essential to proactive decision 
making, most practiced a hands-on, people generated information 
approach. In this way, they were able to both collect the requisite in- 
formation and interpret, extrapolate and sift through it on a personal 
level, which they found missing from the hard, tangible data reflective of 
charts, tables and ‘numbers crunching’. This is not to say that they felt 
that computer technology should not be utilized. To the contrary, they 
felt that it must be utilized to provide for a complete picture for proactive 
decision making. Certainly, as identified in all projective reports, the 
need to predict demographic changes, integrate programming and 
scheduling, reorganize financial allocations all require more expedient and 
exacting strategies that can only be effectively accomplished whth the use 
of computer technology. And the greater the understanding of the avail- 
able technology, the more able the proactive administrator will be in 
determining its use in the given situation. Although this awareness 
emerged in the various interviews and section offerings, the central in- 
formation gathering device employed and articulated by these successful 
decision makers was the one-to-one contact, the personal, more intimate 
connection between them and those significant others. 
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What of the reform movement and in what ways do these proactive 
decisie makers, these educational experts, feel it will evolve? Will it 
change e status quo? 1 believe there was considerable variance in their 
responses as to whether the education reform movement will result in: 
significant change in the type of education provided; the difference in the 
levels ot skills attained by graduating students; the structural/sysremic 
changes needed tor long term improvemetits; and likely increases in 
funding for K-12 education. While \.ry creative and highly effect' 
programs were identified that addressed successful application regardiiii. 
more effective redistribution of funds for programs, better preparation 
ot underrepresented students for high school completion and college 
entrance, improved integration and involvement of community groups 
in school processes and decision-making, it was clearly stated by most 
authors that the macro-organizational structure still required enormous 
overhaul. Business interests were extremely anxious, angry and becom- 
ing iiicreasinglv assertive in their desires and efforts to assist schools in 
incaningfhl change. The need tor accountability at all levels must be 
clearly delineated so that areas ot weakness can be more readily identified 
and remediated. To this e.id, the need tor collaborative committee work 
among school sites, districts, community constituents, i Msiness groups, 
governmental agencies and institutions of higher education must continue 
tc< be stressed in order to reflect the respective needs and appropriate 
strategies to reconcile school problems. 

While the information oi. prt active decision making provided by 
these high powered decision makers and analysts was extremely useful 
and iiitorm.iti ve, it did not reflect a departure from other successful 
practices noted in the literature on eftective decision making. Perhaps that 
emerging characteristic needs to be articulated again in this text. With a 
society becoming more competitive, technologically oriented and 
rationalK based, the need to create a supportive environment, a system 
th.it allows for personal conduits of information flow, which fosters 
eiitranchisement not alienation, is greater now than ever before. The 
system needs to socialize its leaders and those aspiring to leadership 
positions to understand that proactive decision making, that is, effective 
leadership, requires interpersonal planning processes. The role of princip- 
al as autocrat.'CiHO no longer reflects healthy or etfective leadership. Or- 
g.inizations that are structured to centralize decisions and disconnc''^ those 
making the decisions from those who are impacted by them, are dysfunc- 
tional. Organizations must be predisposed in philosophy and aligned 
structurally to allow for shared decision making and decentralization. 

The system requires the principal to be fiicilildlor/CI'.O. The system 
demands the incorporation of complex information sources, data bases, 
spreadsheets, programming, to support objective analyses of problems as 
ideiitifieil by teams ot experts — teachers, resource specialists, special 
ediicaiioii teachers, and department heads — but guided by the facilitator/ 
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CEO. Hf must be architect of he vision ami one of the key players, but 
only one, whose role must be elastic in order to meet the changing needs 
of a complex scliot)' system and society. As indicated earlier, schools have 
the companion expectation of changing society and, at the same time, 
reflecting it. It is clear that the principal as facilitator/C'.EO is the role 
demanded by our schooling system in order for it to function effectively. 

In addition, the principal will likely be more ot a pohlictait/CLO. 
Because of the need to make more of the fundamental decisions with 
constituent input at the school site, he will likely need to politic more in 
order to have various groups of his community ‘buy into’ his decisions. 
Traditionally, decisions are often made at the district level and so he 
would be relieved of some of the responsibility associated with those 
specific decision-making sources, committees, teacher groups, business 
interests, etc. Now he must be particularly artful in managing and direct- 
ing the host of needs that will be desired by these divergent groups. This 
will require expert political planning to effectively manage the organiza- 
tional system and strong luima’’. relation abilities to sensitively work with 
people cooperatively and supportively. 

The principal will need to be highly skilled as an eiilreprcueur/CA:(). 
Specifically, he must be highly cognizant of additional funding sources, 
available grants, scholarships, endowments, categorical funding, and so 
on at the local, state and federal levels to support school programs and 
activities. liecause he will have a stronger leadership role in deciding 
budgetary allocations and thus be aware of appropriate placement of such 
funds, he must also be competent to regenerate these funds outside of the 
initial funding sources. Schools are e.xperiencing inconsistent funding 
opportunities from all sources and so the entreprcneur/principal must 
posture himself to anticipate these limitations and be proactive in his 
planning. Financial creativity, linkages with business communities and 
broadening information sources in these contexts are areas to develop tor 
the entrepreneur/principal. 

I he principal will likely be coordinating and integrating tar more 
social services, which will be inherited by and housed at the school, in 
order to address the myriad of student-related social problems. This will 
entail serving as the school consultant tor the needed support services tor 
children who have emotional and/or physical disabilities, legal problems 
they must reconcile, health related concerns and financial needs. The 
presence of legal, financial and social agencies at the school site will likely 
increase and demand that the principal play a comultaut/CUO role. 1 his 
will likely be the most unique role since the social services otTcred at the 
school site wil he site-specific. This is clearly an emerging role that the 
principal will play. 

What do these roles suggest for the principal? Are they very different 
from the traditional role identified in the literature? In many fundamental 
ways, the role of the principal will be different, particularly in the area of 
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instruction. The most recent research regarding the role of the principal 
suggests that he play the role of instructional leader. It suggests that he 
should be directly involved with instruction, constantly monitoring 
teaching effectiveness, curriculum design and other areas focused on 
program content. Of course, this is an important role and one in which 
he will be involved. I believe, though, much of this responsibility will be 
delegated to teacher experts at the school site. He will be a part of the 
evaluation process since he will be accountable for all school activities, 
but it will be more of an indirect leadership role in this area. Reliance 
upon support expertise in personnel and utilization of appropriate in- 
formation sources (the computer/technology application for additional 
input) will be the working structure. This calls to mind the significance of 
his support team, those personnel who will share the responsibility for 
making these curricular and pedagogical decisions. This will truly give 
‘teeth’ to the shared decision-making initiative being espoused at all 
levels. It also gives added attention to the notion of accountability. This is 
a vital area that must undergo careful review. If a principal provides an 
atmosphere where there are professional growth opportunities and 
meaningful involvement in the school processes for teachers, on all levels, 
the definition of principal accountability and evaluation must be re- 
assessed. Clearly, when the principal assumes a new role and teachers do 
as well, new ways of analyzing, monitoring and evaluating those roles 
will be required. 

The role of the principal in the wave of educational reform provides 
the most exciting opportunity for those aspiring to leadership positions. 
He can provide the vision to move a school and community in an 
innovative and progressive way. In a time when the pace of the world 
activities and technology is only transcer.ded by the complexities that 
underscore them, a principal can shape, alter and direct lives around him. 
It is a profession haunted by prohibitive conditions, but propelled by 
the idea that it can produce change. What other profession offers such 
promise? 
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